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INTRODUCTION- 



CatuUua, after two centuries of comparative neg- 
lect, liaa of late received from scholars his due share 
of attention. Even within the last yeai- and half, or 
Awo vears, have appeai'ed the irnpoi'taBt critical edition 
of AemiHus Baehrens and the long and elaborate exe- 
getical commentary of Robinson Ellis. Not to go more 
than fifteen years back, we have had within that time, 
in addition to the works just mentioned, first the 
learned and painstaking * Qaaeationes ' of Sohwabe, 
which throw 8ucli a flood of hght on the history of 
Catullus and of his friends and enemies; next Schwabe'a 
critical edition of the text, followed successively by 
Ellis' and Lucian Miieller's ; and, beside all these works, 
two excellent tramUations into English verse. 

Although the field may be thouglit to be already 
sufficiently preoccupied, I flatter rayaelf that this little 
book will not prove altogether useless either for the 
criticism or for the elucidation of our poet. For the 
manuscript material I am wholly indebted to the sue- 
cesaive labours of Schwabe, Ellis and Baehrens. It 
belioves me therefore to be mudest when dealing with 
that for which I am altogether dependent upon the di- 
ligence of others. With respect however to the general 
principles, from which Catullian criticism has to start, 
there is no room for doubt or hesitation. All critics 
are now agreed — even Ellis I believe, tho' some of his 
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reasonings aro not easy to reconcile with such an as- 
sumption — tliafc, except in the case of one poem, the 
62ntl, the whole of our manuscript material is derived 
from one single codex, which reappeared at Verona in 
the beginning of the 1 4th century and was afterwards 
lost to the world once more. The two main and inde- 
pendent representatives of this lost original are the 
Paris codex Germanensla, copied from that original in 
1375, and the Oxford codex, which appears to have 
been written about the same time. Following Ellis 
and Baehrens, who have alone collated O, I call the 
one G, the other O ; and after the example of all the 
editors I designate by V the reading of the lost oiigi- 
nal, when that reading can be satisfactorily made out. 
Resting on the seemingly complete collation of these 
two Mbs. given by Baehrens, I follow him in looking to 
them almost alone in order to determine what V waa. 

Diffidence being as I have said incumbent on me, 
where I am reaping the fniits of others' industry, I 
shall not attempt to decide whether G or O is on the 
whole the better manuscript. There are very many 
passages in which 0, and alone, gives the undoubted 
words of the poet : often on the other hand it is very 
corrupt, where G is right or less wrong. Nor shall I 
pronounce upon the question whether, beside these 
two, all other existing manuscripts are derived directly 
or indirectly from G, Baehrens strenuously maintaining 
that they are, Ellis as strenuously denying it. But of 
this I feel no doubt whatever, that if G and O come 
directly from the original codex — and this Ellis does 
not seem to call in question — ^then he very greatly 
overrates the value of the Datanus, which was not 
written, till 1463. I have much difficulty in catching 
the drift of the argument about this codex in his first 
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INTHODUCTION V 

volume, an argument whicli is partially reproduced iu 
his commentary. But G and O proclaim with a loud 
voice that the strange and Uncouth phenomena of the 
Datanus are figments and interpolations. It is vain to 
appeal to the authority of Lachmann who was ignorant 
of G and alike. Nor is it easy quite to grasp the 
principle from which Ellis starts, when in his commen- 
tary on meae in 167 34 he writes : ' The valuable Brit. 
Mu3. Ms. a htis nice for meae ; possibly Catullus wrote : 
Brixia Veronae mater amata uicem'. When G and O, 
and apparently every other Ms., have mce, how can we 
conceive that this was not the reading of V ? how can 
a, written as Ellis tells us elsewhere in 1460, have got 
this uice directly or indirectly from V? how can it be 
anything but a stupid interpolation, designed or unde- 
signed ? ''Again in 64 2-49 has 'Que tn proapoctans' ; 
G has ' tamen ' in full, and had originally ' prospectans' ; 
but the jjf is ei-ased and o changed to a; later Mss. fol- 
low this correction and read 'tamen aspectans'. All 
the old editions which I have examined before Lach- 
mann's have 'Quae tum prospectans', and so have the 
recent editions of Sehwabe and Baehrens. Ellis in the 
Academy (Aug. 19, 1876) writes: ' Ai'e we then to con- 
clude with M. Baehrens that the right reading la 'Quae 
tum prospectans'? Is there any critic who could hesi- 
tate to prefer 'Quae tamen aapectans'?' When we now 
learn from O that V had ' Que tn prospectans', I should 
have been disposed rather to say ' Is there any critic 
who could hesitate to prefer ' Quae tum prospectans'?' 
This is merely putting (m for tn, a u for an n, no two 
words being ofbener confused than tum and tamen in 
consequence of their abbreviations being so very similar. 
Certainly what strikes me as one of the weaknesses 
of Ellis' commentary, as of his firat volume, is the difli- 



culty he seems to find in taking up tbe right positicm 
and point of view in controverting opinions which differ 
from his own : he will attack for instance the conclu- 
Bioiia of others by aiding against them from his own 
premisaes, instead of shewing either that the preraieses 
are wrong on which those conclusions are grounded, or 
that the conclusions do not follow from those premisses. 
The 54th poem, of seven lines, he severs into three 
different fragments, and assumes a lacuna of 5 lines 
between the first and second of these, and a lacuna of 
one line between the second and third. I have now 
reprinted a short article, written a few years ago for 
the Journal of Philology, in which I try to shew that 
thia poem as it stands in the Mss. forms a perfect and 
satisfactory whole. EUis in his commentary, while he 
speaks of me in terms for which I feel most grateful, 
tbo' ashamed, controverts my views and adheres to his 
own. I on the other band have appended to my article 
some remarks, tending as I thmk to strengthen my own 
argument and to invalidate his. Which of the two has 
most reason or probability on bis side, it is of courae 
for others to determine. But what I would speak of 
now is the method of his reasoning. He draws up four 
formal argunients, beaded 1, 2, 3; 4, to prove me to be 
wrong and the poem to be fragmentaiy, all of which I 
have touched on elsewhere. But I will here take the 
4tb for a specimen; '(4) Nothing la gamed by inter- 
preting the jjoem aa a complete whole. Everytbuig 
shows that the Ms, of Catullus from which all extant 
Mss. spring was imperfect. Why should we deny here', 
and so on. Can. he not see that this is no argmnent at 
all, but a mere assertion that be is right and I am 
wrong? If the poem is a complete whole, then surely 
something is gaine^l by iaterpi'eting it as a complete 
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whole. If it is a heap of Iragmenta, then of course no- 
thing is gained by so doing, but on the contrary the 
labour is thrown away. Let others judge between ua ; 
but such a mere assertion haa no more force of demon- 
stration than if one of two litigants were to asseverate 
in court that he is right and hia adversary wrong. Then 
aa to what he says here of the imperfection of our Msa, 
the whole of my book will prove that I quite go along 
with him ; tho' the onus prohtwdi pressea heavily on 
him, who maintains that they have thita tossed to- 
gether into one apparent whole a congeries of incoherent 
fragments. But E!Us can take on occasion quite a 
different view of our Mas. After 64 23, a passage which 
1 have discussed in its place, the Veronese scholia of 
Virgil give us the commenceraent of a ^'erse wliich has 
disappeared from the Mss. of Catullus, a verse which 
no modern editor, except ElHs, for a moment hesitates 
to assign to Catullus. But, says Ellis, 'the weight of 
the Veronese Scholia, imperfect and full of lacunae aa 
they are, is not to be set against our Rltis.' And yet he 
does not even attempt to shew that Mai and after him 
Keil have not rightly deciphered every letter of tho 
woida 'saluete deum gens, o bona raatrum Progenies 
saluete iter... ' And if they are right, how should tliere 
be any doubt of the genuineness of these words, when 
we cannot even conceive any motive for interpolation, 
iuid can so readily conceive the dropping out of a line 
ill the Ms. firom which all the others are derived ? 

Where I have attempted to correct the text of Ca- 
tullus, I have tiied to bear in loind the very pertinent 
remark of Schwabe that no successM or convincing 
emendations have been made in that text, which de- 
part widely from the Ma. reading. Again and again I 
have had to call attention to the singular pertinacity 



witli which G or 0, or both of them, interchange certain 
letters ; most of all perhaps e and o ; then r, t (c), rt 
and tr\ sc and s; n and r; n and u; ^and s; and final 
m and s. I have reprinted two or three longer and as 
many shorter articles which have appeared at intervals 
in the Journal of Philology during the last ten years. 
It was not possible to remodel them without confusing 
times and circumstances. I have appended to each of 
them remarks and criticiems, designed in some cases to 
confirm, in others to modify what I had said. 

I have been a good deal surprised to see how often 
Schwabe, Kills and Baehrens alike have retained the 
ijarbarous spellings of our Mss. which are of much too 
late a date to have any authority in questions of ortho- 
graphy. A good lesson on this head is read to us, if in 
the 62nd poem we compare with the other Mss. the 
Paris codex of the 9th century which contains that 
poem: it offers the correct spellings — iucunda, iucun- 
dior, conubium, conubla — ; while the other Mas. have 
the corrupt spelling — iocuuda, iocundior, connubium, 
connubia. Nay, in 100 4 'sodalicium' of V, the only 
genuine form of the word, is changed to 'sodalltium' by 
Schwabe, by Baehrens, and by Ellis in his test, tho' 
the last has corrected the mistake in his commentary. 
This will help to increase the uncertainty which already 
exists, especially in our country, where the minds of 
scholars appear to be so very unsettled with regard to 
Latin orthography ; tho' the spelling of classical Latin, 
if we only allow for that amount of variety which certain 
periods of transition admitted, is now fixed and known. 

Tbinitt College CAUsumoE : December 1877. 
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Quoi dono lepidiuu nouum libellum 
arido modo pumice espolitiim I 
Corneli, tibi : namque tu Bolebaa 
meaa esse aliqiiid putare nugaa, 
5 iam turn cum ausus es unus Italorum 
onme aeuum tiibua explicare cartia 
doctifl, luppiter, et laboriosis. 
quare babe tibi quicquid hoc libelli- 
qiialecumque quidem patronei ut ergo 
10 plus uno maneat pereone saeclo. 

9 qoidam iLtU. qaod V. p&troDi ut ergo Btrgic pitTOnft nirgo T. 
liwumque; qnod, a patroni nirgo uuJ^o, 



r think it worth while to offer the following re- 
marks on this short and simple poem, even at the mk 
of what I aay appearing to have in it little that is 
new and important. ^U recent Editors adopt in the 
last line i)ut one what seems the simple and obvious 
correction of the Mss. : Qualecumque, quod o patrona 
uirgo. I would here observe in the first place that 
' quicquid hoc qualecumque ' can hardly come together 
without a connecting particle : thus several of the 
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older Editors add et after lihelli. So Tacitus ann. xrv 1 
55 has 'quidquid illud et qualecumque tribmsset'. 
But this correction the ihjftbm of Catullus will not 
admit of. If the common reading therefore be right, 
surely we must join ' Q-aalecumque quod' (Le. quod 
qualecumque), jiist aa Martial has 'Hoc qualecum- 
que' in vn 26 3, a poem which contains another 
imitation of Catuiltis. J 

But the 'patrona uirgo' offers more difl&culty. J 
Who is she ? Minerva, some say. Impossible. The 
Muse, say others and with more reason. That in a 
certain sense the Muse may be called the patron of 
a poet, I would not deny, though the two authorities 
cited by Ellis, in which the poet is said conversely to 
be the client of the Muse or Muses, are neither of 
them of much weight. But why the strangely vague 
' patrona nirgo ' with nothing to point its meaning ? 
Why could he not have written 'patrona Musa"? 
And if the Muse be the poet's patron, surely she is 
BO in the sense of being his helper, his inspirer and 
mouthpiece. She dictates the verses and must see 
to it, that they be worthy of long life. Thus the 
spuiioua Sulpicia, quoted by Ellis, bids the Muse 
come down and help her client. A sorry volume, a 
'quicquidhoc libelli', a ' quod qualecumque ' would be 
her disgrace, as much as the poet's. It i,^ a different 
patron that would have to nurse into fame such a 
production. 

It is in such a sense as this that the poets always 
call on the Muses to dictate the woi^ds which they 
ciinnot find for themselves : aetSc, $td : anhpa p.oi 
effCTre, MoiJcra : Musa, uelira causae memores : Pandite 
nunc Helicona, deae, cantusqua raouete. And so 
Catullus himself : Non possum rcticere, deae, qua me 
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AHius In re Juuerit Sed dicam uoliiB, uoe porro 

dicite multis Milibus, and so on. Catullus tells the 
Muses what he owes to Alliua ; they put what he tells 
them into verse that wlU last for ageeu 

The corrections I have adopted in v. 9 are not so 
violent as they may at first sight aeem to be : quod, 
quid, and the like appear in the Mas. of CatuUus in 
abbreviated forms often so difficult to distinguish, that 
I am not sure that the old 15th century correction 
quidem is ho much more improbable than the quod o of 
Palladius. Then as to Bergk's patronei ut ergo, "which 
ever since I knew it has always struck me as most 
plausible, it is clear that in the lost archetype a must 
have greatly resembled ei: thus in 7 9 V had hasiei 
for hasia, and in 65 14 gives asumpta for ahftumptei. 

Surely we thus get a much apter conclusion. A 
poem so short as this at all events should be consistent 
with itself: seruetur ad imum Quails ab incepto pro- 
ceHserit, et sibi constet. My littl« book I give to you, 
ComeUus, who once before deigned to commend my 
trifles. Take it then, poor as it is, that for Its patron's 
sake it may last some ages. The tone of self-deprecia- 
tion is thus entirely in place, while it would hardly be 
in good taste if addressed to the Muse who would 
have at least to share the blame with the poet. Again, 
when Nepos has been the sole theme of the first eight 
verses and has been addressed tliroughout in the second 
person, to turn so abruptly in the' last two lines to the 
Muse, if Muse it be, or to Minerva as others would 
have it, strikes me as a violation of all art and good 
taste. 

And, if I am not mistaken, I can bring forward 
some external testimony to support what I have said. 
It is natural that the introductory poem of so popular 
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a poet as Catullus should be rauch quoted and imitated. | 
For my present purpose however I confine myself 
chiefly to Martial, one of the most ardent admii-ers of 
our poet. If I should appear needlessly diffuse, let my 
readers understand that there ia a meaning in my te- 
diousness. Imitations of, or allusions to, one or other 
of the iirst four yersea occur in the following passages 
of Martial: we find 'lepidoa llbellos' in xi 20 9, and in 
Tni 3 19, where the right reading surely is ' Romano 
lepidog sale tinge libellos' ; l 113 6 Per quem perire 
non licet meis nugis; ll 1 6 Nee tantum nugis seruiet 
iUe meis; rv 10 1 Dum nouus est, rasa uec adhuc mihi 
fiyjnte libeUus...!, pucr, et caro perfer leue munus 
amico Qui meruit nugas primus habere meas; 82 1 Hos 
quoque commenda Venuleio, Rufe, Ubelloa... Non te- 
trica nugas exigat aure meas; v 80 3 Dum nostras 
legis exigisque nugas ; vi 1 1 Sextus mittltur hie tibi 
lilHjUus ; VII 26 7 Quanto mearum scis amore nugarUm 
Flagret: in v. 3 there ia an imitation of v. 9 in Catul- 
lus: vni 72 1 Nonduramurice cultua asperoque Morsu 
pumicis aridi politus — libelle; xii, in prose preface, 
' de nugis noatrig iudicea' ; xin 2 4 Non potes in nugas 
dicere plura meas. 

As VHS. 5, 6 and 7 of Catullus' poem refer merely 
to a particular work of Nepos, we cannot look for any 
allusions to them. To come to the last three vss., v. 8, 
as Ellis has shewn, is clearly imitated by Censorinus i 
Quodeumque hoc libri est meia opibus comparatum na- 
talicii titulo tibi misi. Baehrens' reading appears to be 
confuted by tliis, as well as by the fact that ' qualo- 
cumque' seems never to be joined with a genitive, as 
'quidquid' and 'quodeumque' are. If it be said that 
Censorinus wrote in the third century and that Catul- 
lus was interpolated before this time, I would appeal 
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to Martial ill 1 1 Hoc tibi qiudquid id est longinqais 
mittit ab oris GfalUa, which, coming as it does at the 
opening of a book, strikes me as a clear reference to 
thifl verae of Catullus. 

For the last two vas. I woiild first of all compare 
Martial v 60 5 QuaUscumque legaiia ut per orbem, the 
rhythm of which reminds me of v. 9 of Catullus as I 
have given it. Then look at Martial's prose dedication 
of VIII to Domitian : Omnea quidem libelli mei, domlue, 
quibus tu famam, id est uitam dedisti, tlbi supplicant, 
et puto propter hoc legentur. For, aa our poem was so 
much in Martial's thoughts, the last words recall to my 
mind the ' patroni ut ergo cet.' Compare also the end 
ot Statius' dedication of SUuae n : Haec qualiacumque 
sunt, Melior cariasime, si tibi non displicuerint, a te 
pubEcum accipiant : sin minus, ad me reuertantur. 
For here too I catch an allusion to the end of our 
poem aa I have given it. Domitian and Melior take 
the place of Nepoa. Last of all look at Martial m 2, a 
short poem manifestly modelled on Catullus' poem. It 
thus conmaences : ' Cuius uia fieri, libelle, munus?' after 
Catullus' 'Cui dono lepidum nouum libellum?' Mar- 
tial continues 'Festina tibi uindicem parare': then in 
V. 6 ' Faustini fugis Ln sinmn? sapisti'. The poem thua 
concludes ' lUo uindice nee Probum timeto', taking up 
T. 2 and 6 exactly as Catullus, if we are right, would 
take up T. 3 'Cornell tibi' with 'patroni ut ergo cet.', 
uindex too having much the same meaning aa patronus. 
All th^e points when taken together appear to me not 
to be without significance. 




[Beprmted bom the Jaiidtal of Piul»l»ST vol. i p. 241 2UJ 

Passer, deliciae meae puellae, 
quicum ludere, quern in sinu tenere, 
quoi primum digitura dare adpeteuti 
et acria solet incitare morsus, 
5 cmn desiderio meo nitenti 
canim neacio quid libet iocari. 
et Bolaciolum sui doloris 
credo ufc cum grauis acquiescet ardor : 
tecum ludere sicut ipsa possem 
10 et tristifi aninii leuare curaa I 



This delighttul little poem would seem to have 
been written while the love of Catullus and Leabia was 
yet according to the notions of the time comparatively 
innocent. All is clear except in vss. 7 and 3 which are 
manifestly corrupt. The latter baa been altered in 
various ways; Credo ut turn (ut iam, uti) grauis acqui- 
escat ardor. A change would seem to be required in 
V. 7 as well, and very old critics have suggested in or 
ut for et; ad too might be proposed. liacbmann indeed, 
followed by Haupt, Schwabe and others, keeps et and 
refers us to 38 7 Paidum quid lubet allocutionis. But 
in this he is quite mistaken : it may be seen from the 
very large number of instances collected by Neue {n 
pp. 485 486), that the best writers continually use 
libere, licere and oportei-e as personal verba, but in a 
very peculiar way, with the neuters of pronouns such 
as id, ea, ista, quid, quod, quae, quidquid, and of cer- 



tain kinds of adjectivea, omnia, quantum, ■multum, 
multa; and so Catullus in 61 42 has quae licent, as 
well aa paulum quid luhet, quoted above. But, as 
Neae observes, in the whole of classical Latinity these 
verbs never have a substantive for their subject ; and 
solaciolum libet is quite aolecistic EUis keeps et and 
reads in 8 Credo, et cum grauis acquiescit. 

But though Editors alter three or at least two 
-words, none of their readings appears to me to give a 
suitable sense : they seem all to take dolor and ffixiuis 
ardor to be synonymous or nearly so, while I believe 
them to be used in decided opposition to each other : 
dolor denotes the grief and aching void, which the 
heart feels in the absence of a loved object, which it 
desires to have with it: comp. Propert I 20 32 A! dolor 
ibat Hylas ibat Hamadryasin; which is imitated by 
Ovid in Heroid. 13 104 Tu mihi luce dolor, tu mihi 
nocte uenis, by which Laodamia expresses her ever- 
present yearning for Profcesiiaus. Then see Catullus 
himself, 50 16, Hoc, iucunde, tibi poema feci, Es quo 
perepiceres raeum dolorem; by which he denotes his 
longiug desire for the company of his friend Calvus, 
whose wit and conversation he so regretted that he 
could not sleep or rest. Whereas grauis ardor express- 
es that furious storm of passion which could not last 
long at one time without destroying its possessor, but 
which while it did last would put any other gratifica- 
tion, except that of the passion itself, out of the ques- 
tion. This ardor a Medea could feel in the presence of 
lason: Et iam fortia erat, pulsusque recesserat ai'dor; 
Cum uidet Aesoniden, extuictaque flamma reuixifc ; 
Erubuere genae totoque recanduit ore (Ovid Metam, 
VII 7C): Catullus too felt it himself often enough: Cum 
tantum arderem quantum Trinatiria rupes Lymphaque 



in Oetaeis Malia Thermopylia (63 53). As well attempt 
to quench a conflagration with a Bqultt, aa allay the 
grauis ardor, the Aetna-like fire, of a Medea, a Xjesbia, 
a CatuUua by the antics of a bird. The grauis ardor 
must destroy itself for the time by its own intensity 
before the dolor remaining behind could find relief in 
playing with a aparrow. I feel convinced therefore 
that these two verses are to be transposed, transposi- 
tion being one of the simplest remedies in the case of a 
text resting finally on a single manuscript; and that 
we are to read 

credo ut, cum grauis acquiescet ardor, 
ail Bolaciohim soi doloru ; 

'when the bright lady of my longing love ia minded to 
try some charming play, for a sweet solace of her heart- 
ache, I trow, whenever the fierce atorm of paaaion shall 
belaid'. 

'Cum acquiescet' is in Catullus' manner: 5 13 Cum 
sciet, another cum preceding in v. 10, aa here in v. 5 ; 
13 13; 64 344, 346, 350, 351; esp. 236 ut-.Agnoacam, 
cum te reducem aetas prospers »stet. 
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I have little to add to this notice whioh waa printed 
six years ago. I still look upon it n» a more satis- 
factory arrangement of the beautiful poem than any 
which Catullus' Editors have offered, tho' Ellis through- 
out hie commentary makes not the slightest reference 
to it, and Baehrena thus prints 7 and 8 : In solaciolum 
aui doloris (Credo, turn grauis acquiescet ardor). Not- 
withstanding all I have said, Ellis in comnienting on 7 
still liolds that Lachmann may be right in making 
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'solaciolum' a 2nd nominative to 'libet', and refers to 
38 7, aa if I had not shewn that that passage has no- 
thing to do with the point in question, 'paulum quid' 
coming under the rule which pennita 'lubet' to be 
personal. Nor does Ellis' long comment on the three 
lines, attached in the Msa. to our poem, help me in the 
least to see how they can in any way belong to it. 
They seem clearly a fragment of some other poem. In 
my note on 7 Cum acquieacet, I should have stated 
tlwit in 5 13 V has 'Cum sciat'; but 'Cum sciet', as 
Buecheler suggoBta, should I think be read. 



[Beprinted from Um Jounitl ot FliiloiDg;, toI. i p. 231 — 240] 

This poem is a fascinating example of the gentler 
manner of Catullus. Though it will not bear com- 
parison with some of his more impassioned pieces, it 
has an exquisite beauty and finish in its own style, 
which will not be readily matched in Latin or any 
other language. Fortunately too the blunders of the 
manuscripts are so plain and have been corrected with 
such success by the older critics tliat there are only 
two words in the whole poem about which there is any 
difference of opinion : uocaret in 1. 20, for which Lach- 
mann, followed by Haupt, reads uagaret, and nouissime 
in 1. 24 for which many Editors, old and recent, read 
nouissimo. In both cases I keep the manuscript read- 
ing, in the former with a good deal of hesitation, in the 
latter with an absolute conviction that the change 
adopted by so many seriously interferes with the right 
understanding of the poem. Clear and limpid how- 
ever as the language may api>ear at first sight, when it 
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is more carefully examined, its right interpretation is 
found to be by no means so simple, and seems to have 
been often missed; for Catullua here, as in his other 
pure iambic poem, owing perhaps to the restrictions of 
the metre, is very abrupt and allusive and requires 
much expansion in order to be fully apprehended. 
BeEevirig that a minute dissection of the poem and a 
careful comparison of it and the tenth elegy of the 
first book of the Tristia, which Ovid has written with 
Catullua in his mind, probably in bis hands, "will clear 
up much that is ohacure, I offer the following remarks, 
first printing the Latin, as precision is needed and 
careful punctuation is of importance. 

Phaselus ille quern uidetis, hospites, 
ait fuisse nauium celerrimus, I 

neque uUiua natantis impetum trabis 
nequisse praeter ire, slue palmulis 
3 opua foret uolare siue linteo. 
et hoc negat minacis Hadriatici 
negare litus, insulasue Cycladas 
Rhodumque nobilem horridamque lliraciam 
Propontida, trucemue Ponticum sinum, 

10 ubi iste post phaselus antea fuit 
comata silua : nam Gytorio in iugo 
loquente saepe sibilum edidit coraa. 
Amastri Pontica et Cytore buxifer, 
tibi haec fuisse et esse oognitissima 

15 ait phaselus; ultima ex engine 

tuo stetisae dicit in cacumine, ' 

tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore ; 
et inde tot per impotentia freta 
enmi taliMe, laeua siue dextera 

20 uocaret aura, siue utrumque luppiter 



simul secundus incidiaset in pedem ; 
neque uUa uota litoralibuB dels 
eibi esse facta, cum ueniret a marei 
nouissime hxinc ad usque Umpldum lacura. 
25 Bed haec priuB fuere : nunc recondita 
6enet quiete aeque dedicat tibi, 
gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris. 

In these veraas Catullus represents himself as 
pointing out and praising to some guests, who were 
with him fit his villa in Sii'mio, the phaselus, now laid 
up beside the Benacua or Lago di Garda, which had 
carried him from Bithynia to Italy. This at least is 
the sense in which CatiiUus' words have been almost 
universally understood. But one of his latest expositors 
Westphal in his translation and commentary, pp. 170 
— 174j says that the poem contains much that is 
obscure (viel Dunkles), and proceeds to explain it very 
differently. The ship had to cross the sea ; it was not 
therefore a mere ' barke ' ; it could hardly then have 
come up the Po and Mincio to the Lago di Garda ; 
Catullus too seems first to have gone on beard at 
Rhodes, and to have performed the first part of the 
journey by land ; the ship therefore was not his own ; 
he only hired a passage on it from Brhodes ; the erum 
of V. 19 was the owner or master of the ship; the 
limpidus lacus was not the Benacus, but a saltwater 
bay of the Adriatic, perhaps on the Grecian shore ; the 
hospites were not Catullus' guests, but the hosts who 
entertained him on his landing on the coast. This 
explanation gives a very lame and impotent meaning 
to the piece, the 'yiel Dunkles' of which we wUl 
endeavour to clear up in a different way. partly by the 
assistance of Ovid. Tho phaselua was unquestionably 



built for Catullus or purcbaaed by him in Bithynia, 
and must Imve been a light galley cor^tructed for 
great apeed and provided with both sails and oars. 
It need not have been of any great size : a friend of 
mine during the war with Russia went to the Baltic, 
cruiaed there for some time and returned to England 
in a yacht of seven tons ; and we know from a lata 
memorable trial that the ' Osprey ' of 66 tons, built for 
mere trading purposes, could circumnavigate more than 
half the globe, whether or not it bore in addition the 
weight and fortunes of Sir Koger. And what feats of 
discovery were performed of old by heroes like Baffin 
in their craft of 40 tone I We shall probably not be 
wrong in assuming that our phaseius waa of a burden 
somewhere between 20 aud 50 tons, and that this 
would be the size of Ovid's ship too, of which we are 
now going to speak. 

Ovid on bis sad journey to Tomoe had come by 
sea to the Isthmus of Corinth ; he there qiiitted the 
ship, crossed the Isthmus and purchased a vessel at 
Cenchreae, which was to convey him and all his pro- 
perty to his final destination. He sailed in it aa far as 
the entrance of the Hellespont, where he seems to 
have encountered contrary ■winds and been obliged to 
beat about, and to have been carried back first to 
ImbroB and then to Samothrace, where he made up his 
mind to send on liia own vessel, doubtless with all his 
impedimenta and most of his servants, through the 
Hellespont, the Propontls, the Bosporus, and along the 
left shore of the Euxine to Tomoe ; while he himself, 
weary of the sea, crossed over to Thrace and performed 
the rest of his journey by land. All this he tells us in 
the elegy already spoken of, which was written whUe 
he was staying in Samothrace. It is the mnat cheerful 
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in the whole series of the ' Triatia ' and the ' Ex Ponto ', 
The poet finds himself in a cultivated place after the 
dangers and discorafoi-ts of the sea and before he had 
learnt what Tomoe really was, ov rather the aspect it 
assumed to his diseased imagination which succeeded 
in persuading him, though fresh from the astronomical 
studies of the Fasti, that a town, in the latitude of 
Florence, lay far within the Arctic circle. Were it not 
for Ovid's minute diffuaeness, his meaning would per- 
haps have been more obscure to ua than the curt 
and allusive language of Catullus, which we will now 
endeavour to illustrate, partly from this elegy. 

The fii'st five lines of our poem we will thus trans- 
late : ' That yacht, my friends, which you see, claims to 
have been the fastest of ships ; no spurt of aught which 
swima of timber built but she could pass, she says, 
whether need were to fly with blades of oars or under 
canvas'. These Terses are thus imitated by Ovid, 
who shews himself here too 'nimium amator ingenii 
fiui' and pushes to hyperbole the simple thought of 
Catullus : 

Est mihi aitque precor, flauae tutela Mineruae, 
nauis, et a picta caaside nomen babet. 

siue opus eat uelis, minimam bene currit ad auram, 
slue opus est remo, remige carpit iter. 

nee comites uolucri contenta est uincere cuibu, 
occupat egressas quamlibet ante rates. 

We will next take vhs. C — 31 of Catullus : 'And 
this the shore of the blustering Adriatic will not, she 
says, gainsay ; no nor the Cyclad isle9 and Rhodes 
renowned and the rough Thracian Propontis ; no nor 
the surly Pontic gulf, where, afterwards a yacht, she 
was before a leafy wood ; for often on Cytorus' ridge 
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with her talking leaves slie gave a whiapering forth. 
To you, Amaiitris-upon-Pontus, and to you, box-clacl 
Cytorus, these facts, the yacht declares, were and are 
known riglit well : from her earliest birthtime on your 
top she stood, she says ; ia your waters handselled her 
blades ; and next she carried her master over so many 
raging seas, whether on her left the breeze invited or 
on her right, or Jupiter propitious had fallen at once 
on both her sheets'. In these lines Catullus twice 
over in hia very rapid manner, with the simplest 
copialae, indicates the voyage of his yacht from the 
time it was launched in the Pontus, probably at 
Amastris or perhaps at Cytorus, tUl it reached the 
shores of Italy: first in 6 — 9, and again in 17 — 21. 
In the former verses the voyage, as the commentators 
have observed, is described, in reveTBed order by one 
looking back on it from Italy. It is divided into three 
main sections by the particle ue, as I have tried to 
indicate by the punctuation of both my text and my 
ti-anslation. The yacht was built in Amastris or in 
Cytorus, the town and hill having both the same name. 
These two great emporia for the box and other woods 
of the Cytorian mount are mentioned together in the 
Iliad (B 853) Ol pa RvTiapoir i^ov k(u X-qcrrtfiov (old 
name of Amastris) a.p.i^Q>ip.ovTo. This part of Paph- 
lagonia, of which Amastris was the capital, now be^ 
longed to the province of Bithynia, and it was natural 
that Catullus should get his yacht there. But when 
he left Bithynia in the year B.o. 56, he was in Nicaea 
far down to the south-west and not far from the 
Propontis : comp. 46 4 Linquantur Phrygii, Catulle, 
carapi Nicaeaeque ager uber aeatuosae : Ad claras 
Asiae uolemus urbea. It is pretty certain then in itself 
that Catullus would not make the long Eind almost 
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impracticable hill-joumey from Nicaea to Amaetrifl 
or Cytorua; and thia will appear more clearly from 
what will be said presently. He would order his 
yacht to be brought round along the ' surly ' Pontua, 
through the Bosporus into the Fropontis, and would 
embark with all his belongings either at Gos, which 
Mela (i lOO) calls 'Phrygiae opportunisaimum em- 
porium', or at Myrlea (Apamea), to both of which 
there was a short and easy road from Nicaea. 

Then in 7 — 9 'insulaaue — Propontida', Catullus 
briefly indicates the second division of the yacht's 
Toyage, he himself being now on board. It coisted 
along the Propontia, then through the Hellespont, and 
along the shore of Mysia, Lydia, etc., or the islands 
Lesbos, Chios, etc. to llhodea, which the poem inti- 
mates to have been the most eastern point to which he 
went. He would thus probably visit the moat famous 
towns of the province of Asia : Ad ciaraa Aaiae uolemus 
urbes: so Ovid 'Te duce magnificas Asiao perspeximus 
urbes'. The yacht of course with his property and 
servants would be coasting along all the time. It is 
likely enough that he himself would sometimes travel 
by land : it was probably an this occasion that he 
visited his brother's tomb in the Troad, and doubtless 
cities like Ephesua and Halieamaasus were not passed 
over. But Khodea would seem to be specially desig- 
nated not only on account of its celebrity, but also 
because it was the farthest point in his voyage home- 
waids. He would then make straight for the 'insulas 
Cycladas', visiting perhaps Delos ; for they lay directly 
between Rhodes and the Isthmus of Corinth, over 
which Catullus no doubt had his yacht transported. 
It would be carried across by the Diolcos in a few 
hours ; and it is almost certain that he would not mnke 



the long and dangerous voyage round Cape Maiea. In 
fact his words, as we have said, short and allusive here 
as elsewhere, seem to point out his course. We now 
come to the last part of the sea-voyage, denoted by the 
'roinacis Hadnatici Utus', which indicates briefly his 
coasting along the Grecian shore, crossing over the 
Hadriatic, and then running along the Italian shore. 
What we have said of his joining his yacht in the Pro- 
pontis seems implied not only in the nature of the case, 
but also in the poet's own words {v, 18) 'inde tot per 
impoteutia freta Ei'wm tulUse'; and that he did not 
personally know the first part of the yacht's voyage 
might appear from his appeal to A.mastris and Cytorus : 
all this, the growth of the wood, the first launching of 
the ship, you, Amastris and Cytoms, know, it says, and 
know fuU well, even if I do not. That the erum tulisse 
is emphatic, I will try to shew from Ovid too; but first 
I will speak of the concluding lines of the poem (22 — 
27), aa Ovid will perhaps illustrate them also. 

'And not a vow had been offered for her to the 
guardian gods of the shore, when last of all she came 
from the sea as far as this limpid lake. But this is 
past and done ; now ene ages in tranquil retirement 
and dedicates herself to you, twin-brother Castor and 
Castoir's brother twin'. The yacht at v. 22 had rasiched 
the mouth of the Po, its sailing qualities being- such 
that it had never been in danger enough for a single 
vow to be offered up, until it was quite clear of the sea. 
The oratio obliqua renders this sentence a little ohecure, 
as it does not shew whether 'esse facta' is the perfect 
or the pluperfect : the oratio recta would be plain 
enough : neque ulla uota dis Utoralibus mihi facta erant 
turn, cum nouissime, marl relicto, ueni ad hunc usque 
lacum: ultima ex origlne of 15, et inde of 18, and cum 
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nouissime of 23 and 24, answer to each other just as in 
Plancus' letter to Cieero (ad fam. x 42 2), we have pri- 
mum — deinde—nouimnie, as well as in Seneca de ira 
III 5 2: Quintilian has primum — post haec —nouissi- 
ine; prhia — turn — nouissime; maxime — turn — nouissime: 
[Varro Bimarcus vril (25) Cum nouissime pntaret, quan- 
tum sumpti fecerit; the precise expression of Catullus]. 
Cicero, a purist in such matters, admonished doubtlea'^ 
bj Aelius Stilo, as Gellius tells us (x 21), seema never 
to use the adverb iiouissime, and once oolj in a some- 
what early oration the adjective 'iiouissimus, though his 
correspoiident Plancus twice uees the former and Cus- 
sius and Galba both employ the second word m letters 
to him; and Gellius says that Cato, Sallust and others 
of that age 'uerbo isto promisee iisitati sint'; the ad- 
verb occurs three times in Sallust's Catiline and lu- 
gurtlia. Those Editors therefore, old and recent, who 
change the manuscript reading to vouissimo, in my 
judgment spoil Catullus. He is injured too by those 
who put a comma after Thraoiam in v. 8 ; for though I 
would not assert with I.achmann that Catullus or Lu- 
cretius could not have used Tkraciam as a substitute 
for IS'TOtrtm or Thracen, the poem as I have explained 
it seems to require 7%racCam to be an epithet of Pro- 
pontida, The yacht too must have hugged the Asijitic 
coast and quite avoided Thrace, and finally 'horridam 
Thraciam Propontida' is symmetrical with ' trucem Porl- 
ticum aimim'. As for ztocaret in v. 20, when Lachmann 
(Lucret. p. 178) says he does not understand it, he 
knew of course such passages as Klotz and Ellia cite 
from VirgU and Statins, or such a one as I have uotetl 
down from Ovid (Heroid. 13 9') et qui tua uela uocaret, 
Quern cuperent nautae, non ego, uentus erat: a favour- 
able breeze springs up and invites the ship or the sails 
«.c. 2 
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to corne out of port and take advantage of it. In the 
passage, from Orid'a E^mediura quoted by Ellis, you 
are told to let the oar follow the current, ' qua fluctua 
uocaut'. It is not easy then to aee the appropriateness 
of the word here, where, aa Lachmann observes, a ehiffc- 
ing wind is apoken of. I sometimes picture to myself 
the poet thinking of the yacht as becalmed or usdng its 
oars, and then of a wind suddenly springing up and 
inviting it to spread its sails; but that hardly agrees 
with the 'raging seas' of the preceding Una Lach- 
mann (Lucret, p. 178) then may perhaps be right in 
reading ' uagaret', which well suits the context. 

The ei-vm tidisse of v. 19 seems, as I have shewn 
above, to be emphatic and to imply that Catullus did 
not himself make the voyage from the Pontus round 
to the Propontia: these words have a bearing too on 
22 — 24, if I am not mistaken, and indicate that Catul- 
lus, when he had safely reached the Italian coast, did 
not accompany his yacht in the very tedious voy^e up 
the Po and then the Mincio into the Lago di Garda, 
which would have been made for the most part against 
a very powerful stream partly by sailing, partly by 
rowing, but mainly I presume by towing from the 
bank. Of course this would be the most convenient 
way for l;is heavy eftects and part of his attendants to 
go. If the Mincio in Catullus' time, as is said to be 
the case now, was not navigable where it joins the Po, 
the yacht must have been transported there, as at the 
Isthmus. But great changes may have taken place 
between those days and ours in the river's course. Ho 
himself in all probability started by some quicker and 
more convenient route for Sirmio, to which the Slst 
poem shews that he hastened, aa soon aa he returned 
from BIthynia. He may jndeed have quitted his ship 



at Brundusium, and not been in It during its coaetJng 
voyage from thence to the mouth of the Po. 

Now this and much else that I have said above 
seem to be confirmed by Ovid in the elegy spoken of: 
comp. v. 9 foil. 

ilia Corinthiacis priraum nuhi coguita Cenchreis 
fida inanet trepidae dusque comesque uiae, 

perque tot euentus et iniquis concita uentia 
aequora Palladio nuiulne tuta fuit. 

In the firet two of these verses there appears to be an 
allusion to w. 14—16 of our poem: Ovid's ship wa^ 
'primmn cognita' to him at Cenchreae, where he pur- 
chased it, while Catullus traces his back to its origin 
on Cytorus; and in the last two lines Ovid manilestly 
refers to the 'tot per impotentia freta' of Catullus. 
Ovid then continues 

nunc quoque tuta, precor, nasti secet ostia Ponti, 
quaaque petit, Getici Uteris intret aquas : 

and he goes on to describe how the sliip had got into 
the Hellespont and then was forced back to Imbros, 
until in t, 20 

Threiciam tetigit fessa carina Samon. 
saltna ab hae terra breuis est Tempyra patent!: 

Aac dominum tetius est ilia secuta stuum. 
nam mihi Biatonios placuit pede carpere oampos: 

Hellespontiacas ilia relegit aquas : . 

and then he proceeds terHously to describe in 1 8 lines 
the ship's voyage to Tomoe, through the Hellespont, 
Propontis, Bosporus and along the left shore of the 
Euxine, enunierating nine or teu towns which it would 
have to pags; while he tells ua nothing further of his 
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own journey by land, after he haa said that he would 
cross over to Tempyra on the mainland and tlieu travel 
through Thrace. He manifestly felt that the ahip waa 
carrying his property and houaehold-gods; it was there- 
fore the main object of iiia solicitude. Now in the line 
printed in Italics there is a clear reference to Catullus' 
erum tulisse; and from this I should infer that Ovid 
understood the other poet's meaning to be that he too 
only accompanied his yacht on this part of the voyage, 
Ovid, anxious for the safety of his vessel, says {v. 43) 
that if the ship reaches Tomoe, 

hanc si contigerit, nieritae cadet agna Mlneruae: 
non facit ad nosti'as hostia maior opes: 
this too looks like an allusion to the ' neque uUa uota 
litoralibus deis oet.' of Catullus. Ovid not knowing the 
issue of the voyage makes this vow : CatuUus had been 
with his yacht while it was crossing the sea, and would 
liave been able at any moment to offer up vows if neces- 
sary. When the ship reached land, all cause for anxiety 
was now over. The next verses of Ovid also 

U08 quf*que, Tyndaridae, quos haec collt insula fratres, 
mite, precor, duphci numen adeste uiae: 

altera namque parat Symplegadas ire per artas, 
scindere Bistonias altera puppla aquas 
appear to be suggested by Catullus' three last verses: 
CatuliuB says that all ia now over and the yacht is laid 
up and dedicated to Castor and Pollux : Ovid begs 
their protection chiefly for his own ahip which has yet 
to make its voyage, but also lor the ship which has to 
carry Lim in person from Samothrace over to the main- 
land. 

As the manuscripts of Catullus uniformly give phft- 
gelhis, it is not improbable that this spelling is his own. 
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on the analogy perhaps of quSrella, iSquella, iSella, mS- 
detla : thus Cicero and some others seem to have writ- 
ten cUmellus. Something in the pronunciation of the 
words led it may be to this. In v. 4 L. Mueller rightly 
prints praeter ire, which is required by the metre ; in 
39 22 Catullus no doubt wrote ' Nisi unota de uorare 
patrimonia': in his day this separation of the monosyl- 
labic preposition from its verb was common enough, as 
we see from inscriptionB. In Catullus' iambics and aca- 
zona, which have the hephthemimeral cassura, the end 
of the second foot must coincide with the end of a 
word, as in ' Neque uUius | natantis | impetum trabis'. 
The same law ia observed in the Vh-gilian catalecta and 
by Martial in his many hundred iambic lines, chiefly 
scazons, except that in catal. 3 and 4 we find 'Generque 
Noctuine', and ' Superbe Noetuine', and once in Martial 
(vi 7 1 4), 'Mentitur, Aefalane; non habet dentes': a 
proper name forming the sole exception in so many 
hundred verses would seem to 'confirm the rule. 



Elllia has devoted a good deal of criticism to my 
analysis of the poem, printed six years ago : some parts 
of it he accepts, some he rejects. I will now make a 
few remarks on his remarks. I adhere entirely to the 
general exposition I gave of Catullus' voyage home: 
none of Ellis' objections touches the real points at issue, 
and some of them I hope to shew are altogether irre- 
levant. My main reason of course for arguing that 
Catullus himself got on board his yacht in the Propon- 
tia was this ; he started homewards from Nicaea, from 
which there was most ready access to the Propontis. 
Had he gone to Cytorus or Amastris, he would have 
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had to make a moat diSieult and laborious land-joumey, 
solely to add to the length and annoyance of the sea- 
voyf^. He may have had special motives for so doing; 
but I have endeavoured to shew tliat the poet'a very 
curt and aUnsive langnage supports itij couclusiona. 
It is plain enough that if a man waots to go to the 
Phaais, he must enter the Euxine ; but Catullud says 
nothing of Phasis or Argo, and why Eliifl should bring 
Propertius and Iiis friend TuUuh into the discussion, I 
do not see. But Ellis follows "the ordinary, certainly 
the natural, view, which makes inde local'. It may be 
the ordinaiy; but why it should he the natural view, 
I cannot comprehend. My exposition leaves the Ms. 
reading intact; Ellis', which m tlie ordinary one, re- 
quires a change in it. And inde as often refers to time 
as to place; not oiily does Catullua use it in the one 
sense as often as in tlie other; but all the best writers, 
such as Cicero and Caesar, equally recognise both 
senses : Caea. B. C. in 9 7 has a sentence much resem- 
bling Catul. 23 16 and 17, inde having the same force . 
in both passages : and Catullus' metre both here and in i 
29 demands .Et inde, not Et deinde. In the catalecta 1 
' Et inde' seems to denote time at least as naturally as 
place; and the 'praeter hoc nouissimum* can refer to 
time alone, supporting therefore the Ms. 'nouissime'. 
Ovid's elegy bears much more than ' points of resem- 
blance' to our poem; but here let me say that through- . 
out my argumeut I only bring Ovid in to help to 
confirm what Catullus' words suggest to my mind ; not 
to give them an unnatural twist, as Ellis, taking up 
his own point of view Instead of minOj tries to shew, I ■ 
think without success. I 

1: Corap. Mart, II 57 1 Hie quern uldetis. 8: Ellis, 
in separftting 'liomdamqiie Thraciani' and Fropontida', 
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among all Editors since Lachmann inclusive is left in a 
minority of one : I have no doubt that here I am right 
and he is wrong. He now interprets the 'horridam 
Thraeiara' to mean the genial and cultivated Cherso- 
nese, whose shore is more West than North of the Hel- 



20 uocaret: I would gladly recall what I have 
written on this word ; but alasl ' llttera scripta manet': 
Ellis however only makes matters worse. Lachmann I 
fear, with all hia virtues, was no better than a Berliner 
land-lub!.ier ; and all the combined nautical knowledge 
of Ellis and myself is needed to bring the yacht safely 
from the I'ropontia, to say nothing of the Euxine. 
Ytjars ago 1 saw that I had mis.'sed the point of Catul- 
lus' expression, and my jfriend Sir Henry Thring wrote 
to me : ' keua siue dextera Vocaret aura' has nothing 
to do with a ' sUifting wind ' ; on the contrary it means 
' whether sailing on the left or the right tack with the 
same wind — a cross wind": in other words she bore her 
master ef^ually well whether sailing with a cross ^vind 
on either tack, or sailing straight before the wind. 

22 — 24 ; Of my elucidation of this passage Ellw 
says: 'This seems to give an unnaturally pluperf. sense 
to esse facta, while it forces sibi and leaves iisque with 
Uttle meaning'. Let us see: first of all the sibi has no 
bearing whatever on the general argument : I translated 
sibi ' for it' not 'by it', because at the time it struck me 
as an unneces.sary hyperbole to say the vows were 
offered by tlio yacht itself; a far greater hyperbole than 
the 'seque dedicat tibi' of 26. Catullus I grant, tho' 
the usage was very rare in his time, could write sibi for 
a se; as 37 13 Pro qua milii sunt magna bella pugnata: 
but take it either way, it comes to exactly the same 
thing. Then as to the pluperfe<jt, t maintain that esse 
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facta is just as much a pluperf. as a perfect, ^sse being' 
the infin. of eiffiJi as much aB of sum; acd, more than 
that, it must be here a pluperf. even if yon read ' No- 
uiasimo'; for surely the vows would only have been 
made ' litoralibua deis' while the ship was on the sea in 
danger of shipwreck, not while it was in the Po, Mincio 
and Garda: Votaque senrnti sohiunt in liiore nautae 
Glauco et Panopeae et Inoo Melicertae. At least I 
assert this to be the natuiul not the 'Unnatural' mean- 
ing of Catullus: 10 10 Respondi, id quod erat, nihii 
neqiie ipsis Nee praetoribus esse nee cohort! : hero too 
ewe ia rat, obi. of £?■»(, not est. Ellis' quotation from 
Seneca gives to 'noulssime' precisely the meaning I 
give to it; and hia own explanation of the word is only 
an imperfect reproduction of mine. But I leave vsque 
'with little meaning'; indeed I surely usque is well said 
of a yacht undertaking the Iiaig tedious voyage from 
the sea 'even as far as this limpid lake'; or else I can- 
not appreciate the force of words. Let others judge 
how I have answered Ellis' objections: I have now two 
or three more observations to make on our poem. 

2 ait...celerrimu3: 'a not very common attraction* 
Ellis observes. Ovid however is fond of it; I have col- 
lected from him many instances like met. xrn 141 quia 
rettulit Aiax Esse Ionia pronepos : and Catullus was 
not the first who 'Tentured on' it : Plant, aein. 634 
Quas hodie adulesoens Diabulus ipsi daturus dixit. 
Ellis might have Ulusti-ated too the second fonu of ' at- 
traction' in the verse: with 'nauium celerriraus' comp. 
Cic. de nat. ir 130 Indus uero qui est omnium fluminum 
maximus; Pliny xvin 79 hordeum frugum omnium mol- 
lissimum est; Hor. sat. i 9 4 dulcissiine rerum; Ov. her, 
4 135, ars I 213 and met. vni 49 pulcherrime rerum. 
12; ' " The yacht gave a rustling with the voice of her 
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s a combination which would probably have 
been avoided by Virgil : it is on faults of this kind that 
the indifference of Horace for Catullus.. .was probably 
grounded' Ellis. Cultivated language is made up of 
inconsistent metaphors, which time has smoothed over. 
Ellia' translation I think caricatures Catiillus: Kojirj was 
used by Homer for the foliage of a tree, and to Catullus 
I beUeve coma had much the same meaning that foliage 
has to ua. A poet hke him would drink in the myste- 
rious beauty of the wind's rastling through the trees, 
whose leaves were their orgaii of speech; whose voice 
was this very rustling. If Horace had been able to 
commit 'faults' like this, he would have been a greater 
poet than he is. 27: this verse expresses, not 'allu- 
sively' but directly, just the opposite of what Ellia says 
It does: it separates as distinctly as possible the two 
brothers and means 'Castor, gemine frater, et Pollux, 
gemine frater Caatoris' : similarly in the prologue of the 
Menaechmua Plautua says of the two brothers : Nunc 
ille geminu8...tienit cum seruo suo Hunc quaeritatum 
geminum germanum suura. 



Flaui, delicias tuas Catullo, 
ni sint illepidae atque inelegantes, 
uellcs dicere nee tacere posses, 
uenim nescio quid febriculosi 
5 scortii diligia : hoc pudet fateri. 
nam te non uiduas iacere ooctes — 
nequiquam taciturn — cubile clamat 
sertis ac Syrio fragrans oliuo 
puluinusque peraeque et hie et ille 
10 attritus tremulique quassa lecti 



ai^itatio inanibulatioque. 
Maui, stupra iialea nihil tacera 
cur? non tam latera ecfiituta pandas, 
nei tu quid facias ineptiaruin. 
15 quare, quidquid habes boiii malique, 
die nobis, uolo te ac tuoa amores 
ad caelum lepido uocare uersu, 

fi noct«s — KB^uiquam Uoitiun — onbile itt interptinxi. B te Sjrio milgo. 
asirio V. et Bjrio Bafhrent, 12 Mani, atnpra unW icrijin. Ktm iuista (wr 
iii itta) (.CBnUet V, Nwo ni ntupra iiakii SeaUger. N. nil Jfaupt. Itm uU 
KlupTA uaI«B SchvohiM ■ ali^uandii'. 



ITiere are several points in this poem which none of 
the commentators, so far as I liave seen, has brought 
into view or explained. In the first place it must be 
observed that Catullus pictures huoaelf as peering about 
hia friend Flavius' bedroom and addressing him there. 
He notes the betl reeking ■with unguents, and the worn 
pillows; he it is who rocks the bed and makes it creak 
and dance about, Flavius in vain attempts to conceal 
the truth, whicli all the things about him proclaim with 
a loud voice. 

I now proceed to vss, 6 and 7, which not one of 
the Editors whom I have cume across explains in a 
satisfactory manner; but which by a better punctuation, 
unless 1 am mistaken, I have made quite clear: taciturn 
is not an adjective here, but the pa8si\"e participle, in 
apposition with the preceding versa. This use of taci- 
tus is quite as classical as the other : the common 
Lexicons give abundant examples, from Cicero, Livy, 
Plautus, Virgil and others: Quis te, magna Cato, taci- 
turn aut te, Co8.^e, relinquat? 'For that you do not 
pass solitary nights — a fact vainly concealed by you — 
the bed proclaimH, perfumed with garlands and Syrian 
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oil, etc.' i may just observe thut 'bed', not 'bedcham- 
ber', 18 the common meaning of cuhlU in Catullus : see 
64 163; 66 21; 68 29 Then in 12 it is clear to me 
that Nam is tncaningless, and that ualet cannot be 
right; for everything cries out, instead of trying to hide 
wliat it knows, except ManioB himself. We must read 
then vales; and it strikes mo that the strangely corrupt 
commencement of the line is best explain&i by reading 
Mani for Nam ni (or ini) : thus 29 3 the Mbs. have 
Nam murram for Mamnrrayn; 28 9 Omnem mi for 
Mcmmi, proper namea being a habitual source of cor- 
ruption in Mas. See how in the two parts of 68 the 
names of Manlius and of Allius are variously corrupted. 
Maniua J"lauiua therefore would be the friend's name. 
With uaiet for uales, a usual corruption in Mse. like 
oxurs, compare 68 2 ralttis 0, mittit G, 10 petis O, pe- 
tit G, 7 4 iacet G, iaces 0; 41 8 solet et V for solet es 
(i.e. aes), 61 119 taceatls V for taceat, 64 384 Nereus 
V for Heroimi et, where we see too the confusion so 
extraordinarily common in our Mss. of o and c : thus 
too in 110 7 I read 'est furis' for the 'efficit' of Mss., 
the Bentence demanding an est. 

12 is thus an emphatic repetition of 6 foil.: 'no, 
Manius, you cannot at all conceal your amours'. Every- 
thing abotit you is a tell-tale, nay (13 folL) your own 
haggard appearance. Say out then all yon have to 
• difleloBC, that I may wed you and your love to immortal 
verse. 

In 3 the imperfecta I think may be defended : I 
do not follow Helnsius and Baehrens in changiag them 
into present subjunctives. 7 1 cannot comprehend why 
Editors retain the 7ie*juicqtiam or nequidqiiam of our 
barbarous Mss. Instead of reading nequiqumn, the sole 
cla.ssical form. 8 I keep the vuIgate ac Syria for asirio 
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of MsB. and do not with Baehrens read et S., as s for 
ac ie a very common blunder in our Mbs. : 46 3 ailesit 
O, 60 3 silla V, 61 139 simus O, 66 73 diaerpent V, 
88 4 sis O: on the other hand sc for s is just as com- 
mon. I shall have to return to this and similar cor- 
ruptions. In 9 too 1 prefer hie et tile to kic et iUic : o 
and e must have been almost indistinguishable In our 
Mas. : this I shall recur to again and again. 

10 : I have yet to say a word about quassa, which 
I do not change, tho' its precise force is far from clear 
and I cannot at all discern the drift of Ellis' explana- 
tion and illustration. Quintilian xil 10 29, speaking of 
the harsh sound of F, says that this harshness of sound 
is ' quassa quodammado ', shattered, broken, when a 
vowel immediately follows, it being much more harsh, 
when it on the other hand precedes and so ' frangit ' 
any of the consonants, aa in the word ' frangit', Quin- 
tilian thus shewB that quassa can be applied to a sound, 
and has much the same meaning as fracta. Perhaps 
therefore in Catullus it denotes the broken, unequal 
creaking of the bed, which had become tremulus or 
rickety by the use to which it had been put. 

I have not much to remark upon the poema which 
come between 6 and 10. In 8 9, the end of which is 
lost in the Mss., I much prefer Avantius' completion, 
adopted by moat Editors, 

nunc j am Ula non unit, tu quoque, inpote/is, noli 
to Scaliger's, which the latest Editor Baebrens adopts, 
' tu quoque inpotejis Tie sis', because there seems to me 
to be a manifestly designed parallelism in this verse, 
corresponding with the similar one just above: 
ibi ilia multa turn ioeosa fiebant, 
quae tu uolebas nee puella nolebat. 
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V. 14 cum rogaberia nulla : ihls use of nulhs with the 

illuatrated 



: of c 



, I ha- 



: omnino iion, prorsum 
in my note on Lucretius i 377 (and ii 53) and com- 
pared with the eimUar adverbial use of totus and omnis, 
so very common in the best authors. As Cicero and 
Lucretius employ nullus in thia way, there can be no 
reason for refusing the same liberty to Catullus. Ellis 
observes that Holtze quotes no instance of this use of 
nullus with passive verbs. I have quoted 1. 1. from 
Cicero "consilium quod capi nullum potest', as well as 
this psasage of Catullus. There too I have cited Cicero's 
' repudiari se totum putabit', which has much analogy 
with Catullus' expression. Livy employs idbis in the 
same way : vin 35 i quae in discrimine fuerunt, an uUa 
post banc diem essent. 

Of the chronological inferences which Ellis draws 
■from our 9th poem I will speak after I have diecuaeed 
the 10th and 12th. 9 2 : To tlie illustrationa from 
Cicero ^ven by Ellis, which I had myself noted down, 
add Brutus 191 Plato enim mihi instar est centum mi- 
lium. 4 anumque matrem : Mart, xr 23 14 sed quasi 
mater anus ; xiii 34 anus coniunx : Plautus has 'anus 
uxor', 'sacerdos anus', 'mater lena'. 9 os oculosque : 
Cic. pbil. vm 20 ante os ocidosque legatorum; Aen. viii 
152 Ule 08 oculosque loquentis cet. ; Ovid Ibis 155 ante 
OS oculosque uolabo : the sound has evidently brotight 
the two words thus together. 
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Varus me mens ad suos amores 
ubiura duxerat e foro otiosum, 
scortiUuQi, ut mihi tunc repente uisum est, 
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non sane illepidum neque inuenustum. 
S hue ut uenlmus, mcidere nobis 

uejrraonea iiarii, in Quibus, quid eeset 

iam Bithyuia, quo modo se Laberet, 

ecquonam mihi profuisaet aere. 

respoudi id quod erat, nihil neque ipsis 
10 nee praetoribus esse nee eohorti. 

cur quisquam caput unctius referret? 

praesertim quibus esset imimator 

praetor nee faceret pili eohortera. 

'at certe tameii' inqiiiunt, 'quod illic 
15 natum dicitur essej comparasti 

ad lecticam homines', ego, ut puellae 

unum me facerem beatiorem, 

'non' inquam 'mihi tara fuit maligue, 

ut, prouincia quod mala incidlsset, 
20 non possem octo homines parare rectos'. 

at mi nuUus erat neque hie neque illic, 

fractum qui ueteria pedem grabati 

ill collo sibi collocaro posset. 

hie ilia, ut decuit cinaediorem, 
25 'quaeao' inquit 'mihi, mi Catulle, paulum 

istos: commodum enim nolo ad Sarapim 

deferri'. 'mane me' inquio puellae; 

'iatud quod modo dizeram me habere, 

f ugit me ratio : meus aodalis 
30 Cinna est Gains : is sibi paraiiit. 

uerum, utrum illiue an mei, quid ad me ? 

utor tarn bene quam mihi paratis. 

sed tu. insulsa male et molmta uiuis, 

per quam non licet esse neglegentem'. 

10 coliurtj. Co* — raferretT »fc interpvuxi. eohorti. Cor — Mterret, milgo. 
27 maiie uib « corrupt, mane StaHiu. puinime PnalaauM. mi uume Bergli 
Perliapt neminei. 32 panfix Stotiui. pvarim V, nvlgo. 



There are several points I think it worth while to 
dwell upon in this striking poem, than which there 
does not exist in the whole compass of Latin literature 
a finer example of terse idiomatic expression, of which 
Catullus and Terence are such consummate masters. 

I will begin with vss. 6 — 14. The first lines are 
clear enough ; it is only in 9 — 13 that any difiiculties 
have been found. These difficulties, unless I am greatly 
mistaken, I have removed by a better punctuation, by 
dividing the passage into two distinct sentences, with- 
out departing in one word from the genuine Ms. read- 
ing. For, if we compare G and 0, there can be no doubt 
that in 9 neque ijosis and in 13 nee, and not non,/ciceret, 
are right. I am amazed that none of the commentators 
has made this simple change. Some of them have re- 
sorted to violent alterations of text, others to explana- 
tions which they themselves feel to bp unsatisfactory. 
Thus the latest Editor Baehrens partly rewrites the 
passage ; while Ellis appends to his first comment : 
' Yet there is something illogical etc.' and goes to an- 
other ' conceivable ' one. A full stop and a mark of in- 
terrogation will make the logic run quite smoothly. 

'Wten we came to Varus' house', saya Catullus, 
'various subjects of conversation were staited. One of 
them was, how Bithynia was now off, what was its con- 
dition, whether I had made any money out of it. I 
told them in reply, what was the simple truth, that 
there was nothing at all for people, or for praetors or 
for praetor's staff'. And here the sentence eiids, tho' 
all the Editors carry it on with a most perplexing re- 
sult. Is it that they have not apprehended the fact, 
that in an interrogative sentence ' cur referret ' is the 
right, and tlie only right, mood and tense for oratio 
obliqua ? If proof of thia be asked, I need only refer to 
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Madvig's Opuscula aiid Grammar. At the risk how- 
ever of being tedious I will quote the following pas- 
sages from Caesar, aa tliey so precisely illustrate the 
turn of our sentence : B. G. i 40 2 Ariouistum se con- 
Bule cupidissime populi Romani amicitiam appetisse. 
cur hunc tam temere quisquam ah officio discessurmn 
iudicaret ? B. C. l 73 Caesar in earn spem uenerat, se 
sme pugna et sine uolnere suonim rem conficere posse, 
quod re frumentaiia aduersarioa interclusisset. cur 
etiam secundo proelio aliquos exsuls aniitteret ? cur 
uulnerari pateretur optime de se meritoa militee ? cur 
denique furtunara pericUtaretiir? praesertim cum non 
esset minus imperatoris consUio superare quam gladio. 
B. G. IV IG 2 reeponderunt populi Roroani imperium 
Rhenum finire. si se inuito Germanos in Galliam trans- 
ire noQ aequum existimaret, cur sui quicquam esse 
imperii aut potestatis trans Khenum postularet ? These 
sentences illustrate Catullus in every point : observe 
the cur in every case introducing the question, with no 
connectijig particle, and followed by an imperfect sub- 
junctive ; the quisquam and qiiicquam, the prae^ertim, 
the reeponderunt. 

' Why should any of us bring home our peraona in 
gayer trim, especially when otir praetor was a dirty fel- 
low and cared not for his staff one straw V The plur. 
quibus referring to the indefinite quisquam ia a very 
usual construction : comp. too 102 3 illorum, referring 
back to ^do tth amico, and 111 2 Nuptamm referring 
back to contentam uiuere. 

On vaa 14—20 there Is a good note in the Hueti- 
ana (p. 207 — 210 ed. Amst. 1790): Huet anticipates 
what Haupt tells us in the Hermea, and quotes Probus 
from the Juvenal achoHa. He remarks too tKat in the 
Delphin Manilius of ltJ79 he had said what is said five 
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yeara later in Vossius' Catullus; ajid observes that 
these verses, taken together, shew Catullus to have 
meant that the ' lectica octophorua ' was invented and 
first used in Bitlijnia. 

14 inquiunt : 'somebody said' Ellis: rather 'say 
they ' i. e. Varus and the woman, for we are not to sup- 
pose any one elae preaent. The mistress S(,ieak6, and 
Varus by his lookfl takes part, as it were, in the apeeeh. 
Th^lfl when Francesca has alone spoken, Paolo standing 
by weeping, Dante says : Queste parole da lor ci fur 
porte. 

17 unum beatiorem : scarcely 'a particularly lucky 
fellow ' with Ellia The more common turn is, as Ca- 
tullus elsewhere has it, Quia me uno uinit felicior; Cic. 
epist. vn 16 3 neminem te uno Samarobriuae iuris pe- 
ritiorem esse. When the unus is in the same case as 
the comparative, the object of comparison must either 
be expressed, as in the passiage of Horace which Ellis 
quotes, and in Ter. hecyra. 861 Vt unus omnium homo 
te uiuat numquam quisquam blandior: comp. too Plaut. 
Amph. 1046 Qui me Thebis alter uiuit miserior ?: or be 
understood, as here: beatiorem quam ceteram cohortem, 
as at once foUowa from what precedes. He had just 
said there was notliing at all for praetor or staff. Now, 
wishing to brag, he says : ' to make myself out to the 
lady to be the one man rich or fortunate above all the 
rest', facere 'm used again by Catullus in the same 
sense : 97 9 et se facit esse uenustura. 

24 — 27: 'Then she like an Impudent little minx 
says. Pray, my dear Catullus, lend nie them for a little; 
for I want presently to be carried to Sarapis's'. ut 
dec. cin. : Priap. 66 2 ut decet pudicam. I am sin-prieed 
EUis should feel any doubt of the meaning of ' cinae- 
dioreni': Catullus surely points to the impudence of 

M.c. 3 
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the request. As eommodH mim is impossible in Catul- 
lus, Haud'a commodum enim, tho' quite uncertain, gives 
a suitaljle sense and has been generally adopted by the 
later editors. The omission of au imperative da or the 
like is idiomatic enough : comp. 55 10 Comerium mihi, 
pessimae puellae ; Mart, iv 43 5 Iratam mihi Pontiae 
lagonam, Iratum calicem mihi Metili. Perhaps com~ 
.mode enim is nearer tiie Me, reading, as a and e are so 
often interchanged in our Mas. ; and it would give a suit- 
able sense : 'I want to be carried comfortably': comp. 
Cic. ad Att. XVI 6 1 Ego adhuc.raagis commode quam 
strenue nauigaui. But Doering I see suggests Istos 
da : modo nam : now before I observed this, I had 
thought of Istos da modo. nam uolo ; because I per- 
ceived that da modo might easily in the Mas. fall into 
the more natural prose arrangement modo da, and this 
get changed to cotnmoda ; and because I felt that modo 
would add force both to paulum and da : comp. Plaub. 
rud. 1X27 Cedo modo mi, uidulum istum: Cic. de orat. 
Ill 1 96 si in his paulum modo ofiensum est ; epist. I 5 b 
3 si Pom[>eiu8 paulum modo ostenderit sibi placere ; 
Nepos Ham. 1 4 si paulum modo res assent refectae ; 
SaU. lug. 60 3 ubi hoates paulum modo pugnam remi- 
serant ; 93 4 paulum modo prona ; Catil. 52 18 si pau- 
lulum modo uos languere uideriut ; Ter. heaut. 316 
Vbi si paululum modo quid te fugerit. Ellis well de- 
fends the accusative Saropm. 

27 — 30 : manS me io surely not admissible in Ca- 
tullus, nor do the words appear to have any satisfactory 
meaning : TnanS inquio is good metre and good sense 
and ia adopted by several of the best editors, and so is 
the minime of Pontanus, Lachmann, Haupt and others. 
Again Bergk's mi anime is enticing. But when timt 
which follows is kept in view, meminei, which in Catul- 
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liis' Mas. migKt easily paaa into mane me, a and e being 
so often confused, strikes me as not at all improbabla 
^Lj prefer inquio of the old editors and BaehrenB to in- 
^Miguii of most recent editors ; for it seems to have as 
much indirect evidence to its existence as inquii has, 
and is as near to Inquid, as inquii is to hiquit ; and 
elsewhere in the poem we have the preaenta, intiuiuivt, 
inquit, inqvam. 

The following sentence appears to me to be rightly 
understood by none of the commentators. They all 
j, take quod for the relative, whereas it Burely is the con- 

'i junction. This has led Lachmann, Haupt and others 

;! to assume a lacuna, and Ellis' explanation is to me very 

imsatiafactory. This peculiar use of the conjunction 
' quod, to denote the effect rather than the cause, I have 

illustrated at great length in my note on Lucretius 
IV 885 from Cicero, Ovid, Virgil and others. The 
phrase, I have there said, is elliptitad and the full ex- 
pression is seen in Catull. 68 33 Nam quod scriptorum 
non magna eat copia apud me. Hoc fit quod Romae 
uiuimus. So here the full expression would be 'Istud 
quod modo diseram me habere, hoc factum est quod 
me ratio fugit'. To the very many passt^s I have 
given in my note on Lucretius I here add the following: 
Phaedr. u 4 8 Nam fodere terram quod uides cotidie 
Aprum insidiosum, quercum uult euertere; Mart, vm 
21 3 placidi numquid te pigra Bootae Plaustra aektuat^ 
lento quod nimis axe uenis?; ih. 82 2 Nob quoqus quod 
domino carmina parua damus, Posse deum rebus poriter 
Musisque uacare Scimus, et haec etiam serta placere 
1 deo, 

I With meminei then, the passage is plain eiEOUgh : 

I 'Now I bethink myself: when I said just now that I 

I had them, I forgot myself for the moment : my dear 

^^^ 3—2 
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fiiend Graiua Cinna, he it was who bought them': istud, 
the thing in question, the chair and its eight men ; just 
like 'quod natura' above. Though the general sense of 
the words 'raeus — parault' is clear enough, their exact 
construction is not so certain: are they to be punctu- 
ated as I have punctuated with most of the editors? or, 
what is perhapa better, are we with Baehrens to put a 
cjomma after sodalis, and Gaiusl Nay, as Cinna was 
not an uncommon name, it strikes me as not improbable 
that Catullus meant to say: 'meus sodalia Cinna — est 
Gaius — ia s. p. : ' my friend Cinna — Galus I mean (not 
Gnaeua or Lucius) — he it was who bought them': comp. 
Mart. IX 87 3 dicis 'modo iiberum esse iussi Nastam — 
seruoius est mini paternus — Signa', One might sug- 
gest the omission of est ; but it should be observed that 
throughout this poem we find spondees alone in the 
first foot. With 27 — 29 I would compare the writer 
ad Herenn. n 40, which might perhaps favour my «ie- 
minei: in mentcm mihi si uenisset, Qmrites, non com- 
misissera ut in hunc locum res ueniret: nam hoo aut 
hoc fecissem; sed me turn ratio fugit. 

In V, 32 Ellis tries, in my opinion without suceess, 
to defend the ■parar-lm of Mss. Because the best writers 
often use tamquam for tamqiiam si, because some good 
writers, Livy for instance, not unfrequently use uelut 
for ucliit si, it by no means follows that ta/tn bene, quam 
can pass for tam bene, qua/in si: none of Ellis' examples, 
Latin, Greek or English, helps in the least to prove 
this. But if the omission of si were conceded, can the 
tense be defended? this has always struck roe as deci- 
sive. The poet is surely speaking of a matter past and 
gone: Cinna bought them, I did not; they are his, not 
mine. Surely then you want 'quam si mihi parassem', 
not ' pararim' : ' I have the same use of them as if I had 
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bought them myself'. If this be so, Baehrens' ceu for 
quarn, for other reasons improbable, will not help mat- 
tera. Now Statlus' paratis is not so violent a correction 
as some might at first sight think it to be; for final m 
and s are perpetually int-erchanged in our Msh, evi- 
dently because some original of them all expressed both 
by abbreviations not easy to distinguish. Of this I will 
speak more at length when I coma to the 12th poem. 
If paratim then, a non-existent word, were once writ- 
ten, it would pass immediately into pararim; for r and 
t were also not easily distinguished in our arclietype. 
Of this too I sliall have occaaion to speak later on : I 
have copied down some thirty cases in which V, or else 
G or O, put r for t, or t for r. 

33 : On this verse I should hardly have thought of 
dwelling, if it had not been for Baehrens' moat infeli- 
citous alterations, ' Set tu, mulea, mala et m. u. '. No 
verse in Catullus less needs coirection than this: the 
use of male = ualde, to denote an aggravation of an evil, 
is well illustrated from Horace by Bentley on od. in 
14 11, where he reads, perhaps rightly, ' male inomina- 
tis': he cites 'male dispari' and other instances. The 
instance most resembling ours that I can find is TibulL 
(Sulpicia) IV 10 2 ne male inepta cadam. The usage is 
very similar to the often recurring ' male aeger', ' male 
(peius, pessime) odi, metuo, timeo, formido, uror, perdo', 
and the like. We might compare with male insulsus, 
ineptuis, Homer's Sutrdf/i/iopo?, Empedocles' bva-dvoK^o';, 
Sophocles' Sutrft^Xios, hvaaXyr)To%, and the like. I be- 
lieve Martial had this line in his mind, when he wrote 
(xn 55 1) Gratis qui dare uos iubet puellae, Insulsissi- 
muB improbissimusque est, where the two superlatives 
are synonymous with the two adjectives of Catullus 
strengthened by male. At the same time I take it that 



the poet intended his reader to infer that these words 
were spoken, not to the girl's fiice, but like a stage 
aside, as Catullus was turning away from them. The 
rudeness would otherwise be in glaring contrast to the 
polite tone of the rest of the poem. Such asides are 
common alike in the ancient and modem drama : Tri- 
nummus 40 Yzor, uenerare ut nobis haec habitatio 
Bona &UBta felix fortunataque euenat — Teque ut quam 
primum possim uideam emortuam. 

When I have first discussed some points in the 12th 
poem, I will say a few words about the date of C. Mem- 
mius' propraetorship, words which I should have deemed 
altogether superfluous, if Ellis had not broached and 
developed, what appears to me to be a singular paradox 
on the subject. 
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Manrucine Asinl, manu sinistra 
non belle uteris in ioco atque uino : 
tollie lintea neglegentiorum. 
hoc salsum esse putas ? fugit te, inepte 
5 quamuis sordida res et inuenusta est. 
non credis mihi ? crede Pollioni 
firatri, qui tua furta uel talento 
mutari uelit : est enim leporum 
(Esertus puer ac facetiarum. 

10 quare aut hendecasyllabos trecentos 
expecta aut mihi linteum remitte ; 
quod rae non mouet aestimatione, 
uerum eat nmemcksynum mei sodalis. 
nam sudaria Saeftaba ex Hiberia 

15 miserunt mihi m^ned FabuUus 
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et Veranius : haeo amem necesae est 
ut Veraniolum meum et Fabullum. 

9 DuertoB nemi eorrapt. Dissartiu 0. DlSertcs Paiienatui, Vcuiui, 
Bathfem. perhapt Dncentum. 

This Asinius, brother of the'famoue C Aainius Pol- 
lio Cn. fiL, is mentioned nowhere except in this poem of 
Catullus. He was probably a man of little worth, and 
may have soon disappeared from a world which he did 
not greatly adorn. Ellis calls him ' Asinius Polio, 
an elder brother of the friend of Horace and Virgil'. 
Though there is no direct evidence to the point, I am 
disposed to think he was the elder of the two ; but I 
feel sure his cognomen was not Pollio. I rest my argu- 
ment on the following grounds. 

The family belonged to Teate, the capital of the 
Marrucini, It was plebeian and like so many other 
plebeian families, such as the MemmU and tbe Antonii, 
appears to have had no cognomen. Gnaeus Asinius, 
father of the two in question, had left his native place 
and come to settle in Rorrie. Wishing, we may pre- 
sume, to do at Rome as the Romans did, he called one 
son 0. Asiniua Pollio. Whence this surname was derived, 
is altogether unknown. Had this been his eldest son, 
he would doubtless in compliance with the usual fashion 
have ^ven him his own praenomen Gnaeus, and not 
Gaiua. I infer therefore that the other was the elder 
and was named Cn. Asinius. But not Pollio ; else 
Catullus would not in v. have said 'crede Pollioni 
fratri', in order to distinguish the two. It was very 
usual at this period for the same family l-o use different 
cognomina : thus the father of Catullus' friend C. Li- 
, cinius Calvus was named C. Licinius Macer. T believe 
■ therefore that we have here the youth's actual name, 
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and tliat the fiitlier called him Ca. Asinius Msirrucinua 
in order to perpetuate the roemtny of their native 
country, as tliis son niay have been bora before the 
father baii migrated from Teate to Rome. The very 
common cognomina Marsus, SabinuB, Latinus, Gallus, 
Afer, HispanuB and so many others doubtle&a had a 
BimUar origin. The history of Pollio'a family, which 
ends with his grandsons, would ilhiatrate and confirm 
what has been said. He called his eldest son C, Asinius 
Gallna Saloninus, giving hiui his own praenomeu, but 
not his cognomen, and naming him GalluB, because he 
was bom in Gallia Cisalpina; Saloninus to commemorate 
his own chief exploit, the capture of Salonae. This ill- 
fated son had five sons of his own, and gave a difi'erent 
cognomen to each: see Drumann ii p. 1. The eldest 
was C. Asinius Saloninus and had his father's prae- 
nomen; the next was Asinius Gallus; the third C. 
Asinius Pollio ; the fourth M. Asinius Agrippa, so called 
after his grandfather M. Agrippa ; the fifth was Asinius 
Celer. All this will confirm I believe what I have in- 
ferred about Cn. Asinius Marrueinus : the name of Pollio 
it will be seen recurs once only. 

7 13 I think quite correct : tho' the expression is 
unusual, the sense seems clear : ' Who would gladly have 
your thefts redeemed even at the coat of a talent', 
would gladly give so much that your thefts had never 
been committed. The common meaning of ' rea aere 
mutatur' is 'a thing is sold for ao much money'. But 
in certain writers the sense ia oocasioDally just the op- 
posite: 'The thing Is bought for so much money'. Thus 
Hor. sat. II 7 109 'puer uuam Furtiua mutat strigili' 
means ' the lad gives a scraper for a bunch of grapes ' : 
tho' elsewhere he has 'nee Otia diuitiis Arabum 
libem'ma muto ' with the qjposite and more usual con- 
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atruction. Salluat lug. 38 10 quae quamqiiam gi'aula 
et flagitii plena ei-aiit, tameu, quia mortis metu iniita- 
bantur, sicuti regi lubuerat pax conuenit : by accepting 
these conditions they were freed from the fear of death : 
the more common construction would be 'tis rebus 
mortis metua mutabatur'. Id. orat. Philip. 7 quorum 
nemo diurna mercede uitam mutauerit : ' none of whom 
would give up his daily pay to save his life': more 
usually 'nemo diurnam mercedem uita mutauerit'. Some 
editors, to get this construction, insert non after nemo 
without necessity. The construction in Catullus re- 
sembles those just quoted. 

9 ' Difiertiis ' must T think be corrupt: the genitives 
cannot without an epithet be genitives of quality ; nor 
do I see bow they can be governed by 'disertus': EUia 
cites no parallel case whatever. 'Differtua', tho' it 
might possibly enough govern a genitive, I do not like, 
as it seems elsewhere to have a bad sense, 'crammed 
full of. To one who examines the Mss. of Catullus 
my ' Ducentum ' will not appear so harsh a change. I 
have spoken above at 10 30 on the frequency with 
which our Mas. interchange final m and s on account 
of some compendium not easy to distinguish : indeed 
s for m is more common than m for s: 5 13 tantus for 
tantum; 64 126 tristes for tristem; 384 Nereus for 
Heroum ; 49 7 patronu.s O, patronum G ; 55 1 molestus 
esVfor molestum est: therefore I incline to keep in 39 9 
the old correction ■mj}nendus es for monendum est, 
and not to read te est or est tc with the later editors. 
From the unmeaning ducentus it would be an easy step 
to disertus : I might give fifty instances of c and s con- 
fused in V, or else in G or O : dissidium for discidium; 
disserpunt for discerpunt ; illos for illoc, quisquam for 
quicquam ; pectus for pe^is ; sda for sis ; simus for set- 
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mus etc. etc. and so with n and r: nide, nisi for ride, 

risi, uertur for uenter; hei~ue (? here) for bene; iuuerit 
G, inuenit O ; ab rupto G, abln nupto O ; externata O, 
extenuata G ; etc. 

I am induced to think of 'ducentum' chiefly be- 
cause it seems likely that Horace, od. iv 1 15 Et cen- 
tum puer artium, had our verse iu his mind. He uses 
naturally in an ode the more stately ' centum ' for an 
indefinitely large numl>er, whereas Catullus would em- 
ploy the ducenti of common life, which we find do 
fewer than five times in Horace's satires. ' Ducentum ' 
may be either the gen. plural, which occurs also in Varro; 
or else the indeclinable ducentum, which ia found in Lu- 
eilius more than once and elsewliere. The trecentos of 
V. 10 is to my mind rather in its favour than against it. 

In V. 14 there can be no question that the old 
correction 'ex Hiberis' for 'exhibere' is true; but I 
would remark, as an interesting confirmation of this, 
that Catullus' great admirer Martial twice, iv 55 8 and 
X 65 3, ends a hendecasyllable in the same way with 
the words 'ex Hiberis'. 5 quamuia sordida cet. : Ca- 
tullus himself once again has quamuis in this sense : 
103 2 esto quamuis saenua et indomitus. 

From the joint testimony of Tacitua (dial. 34) and 
of Jerome, that is of Suetonius, we may assume that 
PoUio was bom in 76 B. c. It is strange that scholars 
like Lachmann and Haupfc should have taken no account 
of this well-attested date, when they fixed 7G for the 
year of Catullus' birth. Catullus could not have spoken 
of Pollio in the way he does, if their ages were the same. 
The poet must have been a grown up man when he 
thus wrote of PoIHo. Ellis draws attention to this point 



in p. XLvr of bla commentary. I had argued this ques- 
tion in a letter now before me which I wrote to Pro- 
fessor Seliar more than a year before the appearance of 
Ellis' volume, having indeed noted it down many years 
ago : I advert to this fact solely for the confinnation 
thus afforded by two independent testimonies in a case 
in which scholars like Lachmann and Haupt are con- 
cerned, 

Sehwabe {p. 300) assigns this and the following poem 
to about 60 B.C. on grounds probable enough. Pollio 
would be then about 16, and we cannot I shoidd say 
think of him as younger than 16 or 17'; the Paulus 
Maximus whom Horace terms 'centum puer artium' 
mu^t have been quite 20, the age too of Marcellua 
whom Virgil calls both ' puer ' and ' iuuenis '. Horace 
and Virgil however, when they so wrote, were much 
older men than Catullus. But with the Romans 'puer' 
and 'iuuenis' were both of them very elastic terms, 
like the French 'gar^on'. 

From the manner in which Catullus in several poems 
speaks of Veraniua and Fabulliis, it is clear that they 
were intimate associates of one another and dear friends 
of his. They were young men, probably of equestrian 
rank, belonging either to equestrian or senatorian fami- 
lies. One would infer from 9 4 that the father of 
Veranius was already dead. What they were about 
during their joint sojourn in Spain CatuUus does not 
tell us. They may have been on the staff of a provin- 
cial governor, or they may have been engaged in one 
or other of the many lucrative employments of which 
the Equites had the monopoly in the provinces, among 

< This b; the vn; ie tinolher indioation tbat AsiuiCB Marrricliiiia ttm the 
eUei brothw, as lia woald nol, if be vers tlie younger, bare been illoirod at bo 
tender ui Age Id frequent the paitiaa of grown men. 



the wealtliiest of which in this age were the Spains. 
There was 80 Httle opening at this time in Rome itself 
for needy men of family — and it would seem from what 
CatuUuB says in the 47th poem that these youths were 
needy — that they flocked to the provinces, and to Spain 
as much as any, since it was both wealthy and easily 
i-eached from Rome. A few years after this, in B.c, 57, 
at the very same time that Catullus was with his pro- 
praetor Memmius in Bithynia, they were again together 
on the staff of L. Piao Caesoninus proconsul of Mace- 
donia, ao well known to ub by the emlnttered invective 
of Cicera 

At least I had believed that Schwabe had trium- 
phantly demonstrated that this Piso and no other could 
be the one in question, so precisely do times and cir- 
cumstances fit together, so exactly do the few lines in 
which Catullus depicts him agree with the more ela- 
borate portrait which Cicero draws. But EUia has 
broached a novel theory, which is one of the oddest 
instances I know of straining at a gnat and swallowing 
a camel ; a theory which carries havock into many of 
the facts and dates in Catullus' life which Sohwabe has 
established and to which Ellis himself apparently give-s 
credit. T shall here be brief, as I feel certain that Ellis 
will not find one scholar to back him up in his argu- 
ment. His sole difficulty in accepting Schwabe 'a state- 
ment arises from the feet that Veranius and Fabullus 
would in that case have made two journeys together ; 
to my mind the simplest thing in the world. He argues 
therefore for the following combination. There was 
a Gnaeus Piso, an accomplice of Catiline, whom the 
senate, to rid themselves of a very dangerous man, 
sent out to Hiapania Citerior in 65 with the unusual 
title of Quaestor pro Praetore. He was murdered there 
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by his native escort before the summer of 64^. Tins 
man Sehwabe just mentions, to point out that he could 
not be the Piso in question. But ElJla maintains on the 
contrary that Yeranius and FabuUuB went with him as 
members of his cohort. Yos, but they were with their 
Piso at the same time that Catullus was in Bithynia 
with his praetor Memmius^. And as Memmiue was 
Praetor in 58, he mu3t have gone to his province as 
Propraetor in 57, at the time Piso Caesoninus went 
as Proconsul to Macedonia. No, Ellis argues, at the 
same time that Cn. Piso was specially sent by the 
seaate as Quaestor pro Praetore, Memmius may have 
been sent with the same extraordinary title to Bithynia. 
But it was a most unusual thing for the senate or people 
to send any one out with this exceptional title. The 
strange case of Cato who was dispatched to Cyprus 
in 58 through Clodius' intrigues, and the earlier one of 
LentuluB Marcellinus commissioned to settle the affairs 
of the Cyrenaica, are the only two instances besides 
that of Cn. Piso which Marquardt (Handb. 2* ed. i p. 
390) can cite during the existence of the Republia 
Why then should Memmius be selected for such a dis- 
tinction ? why, if he bad been so selected, should we 
never hear of it ? how could such an appointment be 
made at the very time when Pompey was exercising 
supreme power over all the East by virtue of the Mani- 
lian law ? 

But 'Elb'a (p. l) has another hypothesis at com- 
mand : ' Or again he may have been appointed directly 
by Pompeiua, as Marius left his quaestor Sulla "pro 
praetore" (lug. 103), as Trebonius', etc. But in the 

' See MoitaoB«n in Harmes i p. 47. 

■ 0. McmmiuBL. f. Oidetia liad no cupuoiDeo; yet EUit perntta in oaUIng 
bim G. UQEumiaB GemellDs. Again C, DOt O. ia the sTmboI ot OftiuA, kb Cd. U 
ot Oaaeua. 
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three iiistauces mentioned here by EDi.?, as well as in 
fcbat of Albiims {Sail, lug. 36) wKo goys off to Rome 
' Aulo fratre in castris pro praetore relicto', the gover- 
nor or general Laving died in office or being called away 
by u sadden emergency, by the necessity of the case 
his quaestor for the time being cakes hia place. But 
this cannot apply to Memmiua; for Catullua (28 7) dis- 
tinctly states that he went out in his auite from Rome : 
•qui meum secutns Praetorem': secutus, like the prose 
prosi'cutits, has this meaning; Mart, vii 45 5 ' Ilunc tu 
per Sieulaa aecutus undas' in the same as ib. 44 5 ' Ae- 
quora per Scyllae magnus comes exulis isti. Qui modo 
noluerafi consulis ire conies'. And it would have been 
abaiird for Catullus to assail as he does a mere Bubordi- 
uate, and not their common chief PompeiuSj on whom 
the blame would rest, if blame there was. 

But if vre adopt Ellis' theory, what results do we 
obtain ? The Pollio of our poem would be a child of 
eleven or twelve years of age, to whom such an appeal 
as Catullus here makes could not possibly be addressed. 
But, more than tiiia, the whole fabric which Schwabe 
haa built up with so much pains and learning, is shaken 
to its foundations, in portions of it too which Ellis 
appears to accept. In his later volume, tho' he had 
doubted it in his earlier, he admits the theory, which 
I too iirmly believe in, that Lesbia ia the notorious 
Clodia. One of the main props of this theory is the 
assumption that the fierce invectives, launched at Rufus 
for pretending to be the poet's intimate friend and then 
robbing him of what was dearer to him than life, must 
have reference to the intrigue of M. Caelius Rufua with 
Clodia 59 and 58 no. about which Cicero in hia speech 
for Caeliua gives ns such copious information. In 59 
therefore and perhapa later Catullus, tho' he had loat 
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Lis esteem for Leabia, was still inflamed with the full 
fervour of hia consuming paaBion. Turn now to the 
GOth and to both parts of the 68th poem. In these 
we find Catullus bitterly lamenting the recent death 
of his brother; and from both divisiona of 68 we leam 
that he had npt yet lost his passion for Lesbia, tho' he 
was fully aware of her inconstancy to him. Some time, 
probably a yeai- or two, after this, either on hia way 
to Bithynia, aa Ellis argues ; or on his return from It, 
as Schwabe holds — and I a,m disposed to agree with 
tho latter, because, as I observed above, I believe that 
Catullus went from Kome to Bithynia in the praetor's 
suite — the poet stopped at Rhoeteum to perform the 
last offices for his dead brather. Before hia journey to 
Bithynia ha had utterly renounced Lesbia as a common 
harlot and streetwalker ; Nunc in quadriuiis et an- 
giportis cet. If therefore he went to his province at 
the beginning of 65, he muat have assailed hia dearest 
friend with insult and outrage for robbing him of his 
life's happiness at least six years after the time when 
he had finally cast her offas an abandoned strumpet. 

I will say no more on these questions, as I regret 
the length to which my remarks have already run ; but 
I could not make my meaning clear in fewer words. 



Of the six poems between the 12th and the 22nd I 
have not much to say. The industry of the latest editor 
KIlis has anticipated me in moat of the illustrations 
which I had jotted down, especially from the old scenic 
writers, from Cicero and Martial. 

13 14 Totum ut te faciant, FabuUe, nasum: with 
reference to Ellis' note I would observe that this ad- 
verbial use of totum, which belongs equally to te and 
nasvm, 'to make you wholly' 'nothing but' 'nose', is 
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exceedingly common in Latin. Above at 8 1 4 rogahcria 
nulla I have referred to my note on Lucr. i 377 where 
I have given abundant examples. I might give hero 
aa many more ; such as Cic. (Caelius) epist. vitl 8 10 
Curio ee contra eutn totnm parat ; ix 16 8 neque est 
quod In promnlside spei ponas aliquid, quatn totam 
sustuli ; XI 29 2 totum te ad amicitiam meam contu- 
listi ; XVI 12 6 ut. ..totum te susdperet et tueretur; 
ad Q. fr. n 10 (12) 3 multa dixi in ignobilem regem 
quibus totuB est esplosua. quo genero commotus, ut 
dixi, Appius totum me ampltsatur-.-sed ille scripsit ad 
Balbnm faaclculum ilium.. .totum sibi aqua madidum 
redditum esae; Suet. Caes. 46 uiUam,.,quia non tota 
ad animum ei responderat, totam diruiase : very like 
Catullus is Martial xir 84 .3 Talis eras, mode tonse 
Pelops, positisque nitebas Crinibus, ut totum eponsa 
uideret ebur. 



14 12—20 

Di magni, horribilem et Bacrum libellum, 
quern tu scilicet zA tuum Catullum 
misti, continuo ut die periret 

] 5 Saturnalibus opfcimo dienim 1 

non non hoc tibi, salse, sic abibit : 
nam, si luxerit, ad librariorum 
curram scrinia, Caesios, Aquinos, 
SuiTenum omnia coUigam uenena, 

20 ac te bia suppliciis remunerabor. 

14 continuo can only have the sense it so often haa 
in the old idiomatic writers : ' at once without an in- 
terval, straight on end': Cic. Verr. iv 48 ille continuo 
ut uldit non dubitauit illud...tolIere. Calvus sent it 
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on the morning of the Sstumalia, to poiaon at once the 
poet's happiness. With the apposition comp., besides 
the excellent illustration quoted by Ellis, Livy xxx 
39 8 Cerealia ludos dictator et maglster equltum ex 
aeuatus consulto fecerunt; and ViTgil'a 'aras Eoce diias 
tibi, Daphni, duas altaria Phoebo': with the position 
of the words Mart, x 30 1 temperatae dulce Formiae 
iitus, and Virgil's 'Vina nouum fundam calathis Ariuaia 
nectar '. 16 salse seems right ; not false, aa Baehrens 
reads : Hor. sat. 19 65 male salsus Eidene dissimulare. 
In 19 both i-hythm and sense in my judgment ^ew 
Suffenum to be the gen. plur. and not the sing, as EUie 
now takes it to be with some other editors. 

17 2 inepta : Cicero again and again in his Orator 
opposes aptus to solutus, diffiuens, etc. : 228 quod multo 
maiorem habent apta uim qnam soluta ; 233 uidesne 
uC.ad nihilum omnia recidant, cum sint ex aptis dis- 
Boluta...Efficitur aptum illud, quod fuerit antea difflu- 
ens ac solutum. As then in the de orat. i 17 he defines 
iTieptua as one who is not aptus, cannot inepta in Ca- 
tullus be non apta i. e. dissoluta, soluta 1 

21 meua stupor: Petron, 62 homo meus coepit ad 
stellaa facere,.,iaeebat miles meus in lecto tamquam 
bouis ; 63 baro autem noster : with this we may comp. 
13 6 uenuste noster, tho' that is friendly banter. 

21 1 Aureli, pater eauritionum : A curious expres- 
sion ; but I would refer to Mart, xii 53 G which is just 
aa singular and obscure : Sed causa, ut memoras et ipse 
iactas, Dirae filius ea rapacitatis. Ecquid tu fatuos m- 
desque quaeria, Itludas quibua auferasque mentem ? 
Iluie semper nitio pater fuistL 7 nam insidias mihi 
instruentem Taugam te prior : Tho' the two words for 
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a well-known reason might easily be confused in MiiS. 
and tho' ' strnere Insidiaa ' is the more usual phrase, yet 
I would not with Kibbeck and Baelirens read here stnh- 
entem ; all the editors leave untouched in Livy vi 23 
6 quern insidiis inatruendis looum? xxin 35 14 et 
inter id inatruendae fraudi intentior. 

9 atque id si faceres eatur, tacerem : 

nunc jjjsrmi id doleo quod esurire 

nie me puer et sitire discet. 
Of the corrupt Me me of v. II many corrections have 
been made. Both the MelUtus of Ellis and the Tend- 
liis of Baehrens seem to me improbable, fixst for diplo- 
matic reasons, next because to my mind they strike a 
false choixl, not in unison with the rest of tho poem. 
Keeping in view 9 id si facerea satur, tacerem ; I think 
' A te mei puer ' would he a correction simple in itself 
and excellently suited to the contest : so 77 3 mei V. 



Suflbnus iate, Vare, quem probe noati, 
homo est uenustua et dicax et lu-banus 
idemque longe plurtraos facit uersus. 
puto esse ego lUi milia aut decern aut plura 
5 perscripta, nee sic iit fit In paJimpaesto 
relata : cartae regiae, noui Ul>ri, 
noui umbilici, loni rubra, membranae, 
derecta plutnbo et pumice omnia aequata 
Jia^c eura legas tu, bellua ille et urbanus 
10 Suftenus unus caprimulgu^ aut fossor 

rursus uidetur : tantuni abhorret a.c louiat. 
hoc quid putemiis esse ? qui modo scurra 
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aut siquid hac re tersiua uidebatur, 

idem infaceto est infacetioT iiire, 
15 BUaul poemata attigifc; nequo idem uraquam 

aeque est l>eatus ac poema cum scribit : 

tain gaudel in se tamque se ipse miratur. 

nimirum idem omnes fallim^ur, neque est quisquam 

quern non in aliqua re uitlere SufFenum 
20 possia : auua cuiijiie attribiitus est error, 

sed non uidemus, raanticae quod in tergo est. 

5 palimpBeBtoB Bnchreiu. pulimpaBBtnin. Heiniiiu. paUmpBeston LaehnanH. 
1 mcmbriuiao. muiEtirBiiB ail editori lahojoin it vUh wAal foUewi. 13 teraias 
leripii, tiistitiS T. trltius vaiga, 

Be;5idea reprsntirig below what I bad written in the 
Journal of Piiilology on. v. 13, I have to discuss some 
other points, which seem tg lue not unimportant, in 
this very bright and witty poem. 3 : Mart, x 76 6 
cuius unum est., Sed magnum uitium, quod est poeta. 
4 Baehreng reads ' ad decern'; but 'aut — aut'=aut — 
aut etlam: so 08 i.'U Aut nilul aut paulo3=ant certe 
pauIo : comp. with our passage Cic. phil, 13 2 si aut 
ciuia aut homo habeudus. We have the full form in 
Cic. Verr. iv !4 homines qui aut non minoris aut etiam 
pluris emerint ; Ov. her. 1 i 4 1 Aut sic aut etiam tre- 
niui magia, and often. 5 in palimpsesto Relata : this 
can scarcely be Latin : hi the passage, which Ellis after 
Hand cites from Cicero, no editor I think would retain 
'in codice'with 'in codices' and 'in codicem' almost 
in the same sentence. Baehrens' palimpsesios is perliapb 
to be preferred to the singular. Relata seems genuine ; 
else ' in pahmpsesto Artata' would not be a harsh cor- 
rection : 25 1 1 insula V for iiiusta . ' T et i et L hand 
raro permutantur' Bachreiia p. xliv. Mart. I 2 J Hos 
erne, quos artat breuibus membrana tabellis ; xii 5 J 
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Longior undecimi nobis decimique libelli Artatus labor 
est; XJV 190 Pellibus eiiguis artatur Liuius ingens. 

6 Everything is on the grandest scale, reams of 
royal papyrus, new vohimina or rolls made up from this 
papyrus ; see Ellis. 7, when a single roll is in ques- 
tion, umbilicus in the sing, is used to denote the wooden 
cylinder with projecting bosses ; or umbilici in the plur. 
to signify the ornamental bosses at each end. As several 
rolls are spoken of here, it is uncertain which of the 
two meanings the word has. The meaning of ' lora 
rubra ' is not clear : with Ellis I should have taken 
them to be some sort of fastening for the uolumen : 
Marquardt v pt 2, p. 396, says they are the index 
attached to the roll : Et cocco rubeat superbus index. 
Then membixinae are the parchment wrappers, one for 
each of the libn or uolumina, coloured generally with 
purple, sometimes with saQron : besides the passages 
cited by Ellis see the locus classicus at the beginning 
of the Tristia ; 5 Nee te purpureo uelent uaccinia fnco ; 
Mart. I 117 16 purpuraque cultum. Martial had this 
line and its rhythm in his mind when he wrote I 66 11 
Nee umbilicis cultus atque membrana : he has the sin- 
gidar because he is speaking of a single roll : Catullus 
hae the plural because he is speaking of more than one. 
In neither is there any epithet, as the wrapper was 
understood to be ornamental in itself. 

But now I come to the point, on account of which 
I have dwelt at such length on this locus classicus for 
the history of an ancient book. To my abiding amaze- 
ment every editor from the poet's fellow townsman, old 
Auantiufl of Verona, in January 1502 down to the very 
latest brings hopeless confusion into our passage by 
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[ cbaTiglng the membranae of Mas. to membrana and join- ^H 

I ing the word on with what follows. Let us see : Ellis ^H 
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in his copious commentary takes memhrana to be the 
wrapper of the roll ; and it can of course have no other 
meaning ; for in Catullus' days the Romans used only 
papyrus, never parchment, for a regular liher or iiolu- 
men. Books made up like ours and written on parch- 
ment seem to have come Into use about Martial's time; 
and even if they had been known to Catullus, to take 
the word here in this sense would make nonsense of 
the context. Now, that plumho denotes the small round 
plate of lead which, instead of pencil or stylus, the 
ancients employed with a regula to rule straight, lines 
along the page, we all know : see Rich s. v. and Beck- 
man whom he cites. EUis quotes nine passages ii'om 
the Greek anthology to illustrate the word and con- 
cludes that ' Derecta plumbo ' is a condensed expression 
for 'plumbo notata lineis ductis ad regulam'. But 
not one syllable does he say as to the purpose <a' the 
meaning of scoring over these purple or saffron-coloured 
wrappers with 'lineis ductla ad regulam'; nor do I 
heEeve any explanation can be given. 

Wel|, and what then are the ' pumice omnia ae- 
quata' ? omnia must include all the objects mentioned 
in 6 and 7. Thus Suffenus, after getting his bright- 
painted boss^, hia scarlet lora, his purple wra.pper8, 
must have employed his pumice it would appear to 
scrub them clean of all their ornament, in this shewing 
himself indeed 'infaceto infacetior rure'. 

Tho* Auantius, Guarinus, Statius, Muretus, Scali- 
ger, Graeuias, Vossius, Doeringius, SiUigius, Lacbman- 
nus, Hauptlus, Roasbachius, Schwablus, Muellerus, El- 
lisius, Baehrensius, are there to check my presumption, 
I feel no doubt that v. 8 is to be joined with what 
follows : ' When you read these thousands of verses, 
kept so straight by the lead and evened all with 
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pumice, yon fine and well-brecl gentleman Suffemis 
turns out a conimun hind or ditrtier'. If the utrange- 
raent of the sentenfie be called in questlOD, I would refer 
to my note on Lucr. v 789 where I have given 5 like 
passages from him ; take rv 4.30 Tecta solo ivingens 
atfjue omnia dextera laeiiis Donee in obscurum com 
conduxit acumen : take too Cat. 6(J 65 Virtjims et 
»aeui contingens namque leonis. 

8 pumice oio. aeq. : the precise import of these 
words may \>e questioned; lint in all the Latin passages 
which Ellis cites here, and in 1 2 'pmuice expolitum', 
he has mistaken the meaning. In these, as ve]i. as in 
Ov. trist. II 1 13 Quod neque sum cedro flauus neo 
pumice leuJs ; Mart. l 66 10 pumicata fronte ai quis es 
nondunii 117 16 Racum pumice, there is no reference 
whatever to preparuig the papyrus for icriting. They 
one and all mean that after the uolumeii was completed 
and rolled up, both ends of the closed roll were 
eraoothcd and polished with p\umcs : Ovid's 'geminae 
poliautiir pxmiiee frontes' fAiews this clearly ; but so do 
the other passages, tho' not so directly, as in most of 
them it aceompauies their receiving their purple cover. 
In our fjassage the words I thluk mean that after (he 
verses had been all fairly written out on their ruled 
lines, the pumice v\\ts applied to remove all inequalities 
in the writing, all blots, portions of JU made letters 
■and the like. For we must romember that in ancient 
■writing the pen used was course and thick, the letters 
were large and irregiilar compared with our print. For 
the crjiitrary case of blots being left from neglect comp. 
Prop. V 3 3 Siqua tamen tibi lecturo ]jarB oblita derit. 
Haec erit e lacrimis facta Htura meis ; Ov. her. 11 1 
Siqua tamen ciecia errabunt scripta lituris, Oblitus a 
dominae caede libellua erit; trist l 1 13 Neue lituiu- 
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mm pudeat cet,; in 1 15 Littera siiffusae quod habet 
ma.culosa lituraa, Laeeit opus lacrimia ipse poeta suum. 
Suffenus would not neglect his blots. 

It can bardly I think refer to the previous smooth- 
ing of the papyrus, by which the letters would lie moro 
Bnioothly on the surface. Ellis says 'the inequalities 
of surface produced by the fibres of the papyrus were 
removed by pumice stone', This may have been so, 
tho' he gives no authority for his statement, his cita- 
tions, as I have said, referring to something totally 
different. Pumice was applied indeed in subsequent 
ages to prepare parcbmeat for writing, as I find in a 
passage of HUdebert of Tours, the reference to which 
I have got from the English Cyclopaedia : sermo xv 
col. 733 ed. 1708 ' Scitis quid scriptor solet facere : 
primo cum rasorio pergamenum purgare de pinguedine 
et sordes magnas auferre ; deinde cum pumice piloa 
et nernos omnino abstergere. quod ai non faceret, 
litten* imposita nee ualeret nee diu durare posset. 
postea regulam apponit cet.'. 

As so much has been written at various times on 
the Ancient Book and as the above passage is a ' locus 
elasaicus' on the subject and as the alteration, first 
made by Auantius and adopted after him by every 
editor down to the present day, has introduced no 
small amount of confusion into the question, I have not 
hesitated to discuss the matter with some, tho' I hope 
not unreasonable, prolixity, I shall be surprised and 
mortified if I be thought not to have established the 
main points of my argument : I have external Ma, au- 
thority, I believe I have also intrinsic truth and reason, 
on my side. I will add a few more remarks, which 
may be looked on as supplementary to Ellis' copious 
commentary. 
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9 cum le^iB tu : this use of the 2nd pers. sing- 
potent, is so common and has been illustrated by me 
elsewhere at such length, that I will just cite here, 
merely because he chances to use the same word, Mart. 
II 27 Laudantem Selium cenae cum retia tendit Accipe, 
eiue legas siue patron us agas. 10 unus capiimulgus : 
this uae of umis, taken it would seem from the conver- 
aational idiom of common life and so diaracteristical of 
the manner of Catullus, has been illustrated so copi- 
ously by Holtze I p. 412, Wagner auluL 563 and 
others, that, tho' I have collected examples from authors 
of various ages, I will quote only one passage from the 
antiquarian Amobius, because when he wrote it he 
may have had our passage in liis thoughts, and because 
i want to bring him forward again in support of a read- 
ing in the next poem : Adu. nat. iv 35 in bubuld unius 
amplexum. 

11 tantum abhorret ac mutat : 'so unKke himself, 
so altered ia he' Ellis, who then gives many illustra- 
tions of this very common intransitive sense of mutat, 
and I could add many more. But he does not supply 
a. single example of abfiorret for abhorret a se; and 
this needed illustration much more than mutat did; 
and I am unable to offer any, tho' this would Beem to 
be the meaning called for. Comparing Cie. de omt. n 
85 sin plane abhorrebit et erit absurdus; and Livy xxx 
44 6 qui tamen [rleus] nequaquam adeo est intempea- 
tiuus, quam uestrae istaa absurdae atque abhorrentea 
lacrimae sunt : I would ask whether, as in those two 
passages, so here too aihorret may not be synonymous 
with ahsurd^s est. 13 tersius : I reprint below my 
former paper in favour of tersius (or, tertius), which I 
feel little doubt is what the poet wrote. Baehrens has 
adopted the same reading : Ellis does not condescend 
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to notice it, but sticks to the old correction tiHtius, tho' 
he brii^ nothing in support of it but the ' tritae 
aures', whirfi I tried to shew was nothing to the point. 
14 rure, 12 modo scurra, 2 urbanus : Plaut. moat, 15 
Tu urbanus uero scurra, deliciae popli, Kus mihi tu 
obiectas ? 21 manticae quod in tergo est : ' the half of 
the wallet wliich is on his back' : Livy ni 14 3 iuniores, 
id maxime quod Caesonis sodalium fuit; xxi 52 2 quod 
inter Trebiam Padumque agri est; xxn 4 1 quod agri 
est inter Cortonam urbem Trasumennumque lacum ; 
XXX 20 5 quod roboris in exercltu erat; Aen. ix 274 
campi quod res habet ipse Latinus ; Lucr. IV 372 quod 
liquimus eius; Ter. heaut. 1048 quod dotie dixi. 



[Bepriuted from the Jonraiil ol Phlloi!>gf,ToI. 6p. 806] 
22 12 and 13 

Scurra has the same meaxilng here which it has in 
Plautus ; a townbred fine gentleman, the opposite of 
one brought up in the injhcetum rns : ' Urbani aasidui 
civea quos scurras uocant ' ; ' Tu urbanus uero scurra, 
deliciae popli, Rus mihi tu obiectas'. The 'homo ue- 
nuatua et dicax et urbanus' of v. 2, and the 'bellus ille 
et urbanus' of 9 are expressions synonymous with 
scurra : [Cic. pro Quinct, 11 nam neque parum facetus 
scurra Sex. Naeuins neque inhuman us praeco est um- 
quam existimatus :...llbertat6 usus est quo inipunius 
dicax esset]. Compare too Pliny epist. iv 25 3, who 
ia imitating Catullus, though the scurriliter there has 
at tho same time the bad sense which it afterwards 
Inquired : quid liunc putamos domi facere, qui in tanta 
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re tarn serio tempore tarn scnrrillter ludat, qui denique 
in eenatu dicax et urbanas est ? It is plain from the 
whole context that the ti-lstiiis of manuscripts in our 
passage is quite out of place, and nearly all critics and 
editors have adopted Pontanus' conjecture tritius. But 
iHHus seems to me hardly more appropriate than trin- 
tiiis: at fuBt sight the 'tritae aurea' of Cicero might 
appear somewhat in point ; but that only means ' ears 
much practised' on some subject. The ncurra is the 
very opposite of what is trite and commonplace. The 
latest editor Mueller is not satisfied with tritius, and 
reads scitius. 

There is a word which seems to me exactly suited 
to the context and, when rightly explained, as near 
perhaps to the manuscript reading as tritius. Lexicons 
quote from Quintiliau 'indicium acre tersumque'; 'ele- 
giae tersus atque elegans auctor*; and the hke from 
him and others. He uses too the comparative: 'multum 
eo est tersior ac purus magis Horatius'. Nonius quotes 
Varro and Cato for the older form tertus. Thus Lucro 
tins hds fictus for j£i,-us, and artus, fartus, sartue, tortus 
always retained the t. Catullus then wrote, I believe, 
tertiii3, and s waa written over the t to explain the 

meaning ; thus teHi\ts would readily pass into tri-ntius. 
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Nee mirum : bene nam ualetis omnes, 
pulcxe concoquitia, nihil timetis, 
non incendia, non graues ruinas, 
non furta irapia, non dolos ueneni, 
non casus alios periculorum. 

10 turla Ilaapt. facia V. 
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This poeTQ, of whicli I have quoted 5 out of 27 lines, 
tho' its subject leaves no room for the kigliest qualitits 
of Ca.tullus' poetry, is a moat finished and witty apeci- 
nien of light and airy banter, of easy yet vigorous ver- 
aifioation. This Furiue and Aurelius, the companion 
with whom he is joined in the lUh and Itith poema, 
are among the most enigmatical of all the associateB 
whom Ciitullus commemorates. They would appear to 
hKve been needy men, more or less paraaitea and de- 
pendentB of Catutlua among others, yet at the same 
tune with some pretensions to fashion and breeding: in 
the next poem Furius ia called a 'belJus homo' or fine 
gentleman. Why were they selected in the memora- 
ble 11th poem to carry the poet's last message to Les- 
biat was it because that poem, probably one of his latest 
and written with direct reference to the 51st, perhaps 
his very earliest, was designed in this point too to 
stand in glaring contrast with the other? were Furius 
then and AureHus to carry the 11th poem to Lesbia, 
becanae M, I'uUiua Cicero had carried to her the 51st ? 

I am somewhat surprised, and an accomplished 
eeholar lias likewise expressed to me his surprise, at 
the interpretation which Ellis has put tm this 23rd 
poem. *The attack' he saya 'is unusually fierce even 
from Catullus and we may doubt whether the object of 
its unsparing sarcasm ever forgave the injury'. ' Even 
to one femiliar with Catullus' habit of assaulting his 
most intimate friends most violently, and who had him- 
seif experienced something of thi.s scurrility in 16, the 
personalities of 23 must have seemed to go beyond the 
licence naturally conceded to poets; they could not be 
treated as merely jocose'. Elsewhere, p. 376, he places 
this poem among the three or four coareeKt of all that 
Catullus baa written. I regaixl it in a much more in- 



nocnouB light : I can fancy Furius taking it phUoBophi- 
cally enough and being more thau consoled by a dinner 
or a sum of money much smaller than he asfee for at the 
end of our poem. However, as I have e^, he is to me 
an enigmatical peraonage, and many people no doubt 
would find the poet's banter offensive enough. 

To come now to the verses which I have quoted 
above : in 10 Haupt's ^/wrfct aeems to me a certain cor- 
rection, just as in 68 140 I take the generally accepted 
furta to be a certain correction of the /acta of V: see 
Haupt quaest. Cat. p. 9 — 12, who well supports his 
emendation. But I would likewise call in the antiqua- 
rian Amobius iv 28 praecellere in furfcorum dolis: these 
words may very well be a reminiscence <A ' Non furta 
impia, non dolos ueneni', as his 'unius bubulci' a few 
chapters later may recall the 'unus caprimulgtis' of the 
preceding poem. Why should not this constant imi- 
tator of Lucretius occasionally have the contemporary 
Catullus ia his thoughts? Take too Seneca Agam. 673 
(70S) Non quae tectis Bistoms ales Residens summis 
impia diri Furta mariti garrula deflet: the fact that 
Seneca here is on quite another topic rather strengthens 
the supposition that he had Catullus' 'furta impia' in his 
mind, the more so that just before he may have been 
thinking of some other verses of Catullus, 65 12 — 14, 
aa well as of Virgil ; and most certainly a few lines be- 
low 'fiuctu kniiter plangente sonent', he had in his 
thoughts Cat. 64 i273 leuiterque sonant plangore ca- 
chinni, confirming O and Eaehrens against nearly all 
recent editors. 

1 1 casus alios periculorum : besides Cicero quoted 
by Doermg, comp. Cic. epist. T 16 5 casum incommo- 
dorum tuorum ; bell. Alex. 7 1 ut ad extremum casum 
periculi omnes deducti uiderentur; beU. GaU. viii 34 1 
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similem casum obsessionis; Suet. Claud, 25 ad arcendos 
incendiorum casus. In the last line 'sat es beatus' is 
surely a certain correction for 'satis beatus' of Mas. : 
E11l3 should not in hia first volume have adopted 
Bergk's 'beatu's': this archaic elision of the vowel in es 
and est together with that of s in the preceding word 
was unknown to Cicero and Lucretius even, who yet 
ehde the final 5 so much more freely than Catullus 
does. I much doubt whether even Lucilius admitted 
auch a licence. 



[Bepriuted from the Joninal of fhi]o]'ig7, vol. fi p. S06] 

25 4—7 

Idemque ThaJIe turbida rapacior procella, 

cum diua mulier arios [or aries, or aues) oatendit osci- 

tantea, 
remitte pallium mlhi meum, quod inuolasti, 
Budariumque Saetabum catagraphosque Thynos. 

The second line in this extract is one of the moat 
desperate in Catullus : fifty conjectures have been made 
by critics and editors, old and recent ; not one of which 
I believe has found much acceptance. All the explana- 
tions of diua for instance strike me as thoroughly un- 
satisfactory. Though I do not think that the conjecture 
I am going to offer is likely to be received with more 
approbation than former ones, I yet venture to give it, 
in the hope that it may perhaps present the question 
in a new light. This then is what I propose : 

Conclaue com uicarios ostendlt oscitantes. 
What suggested the reading to my mind was first the 
very common substitution in manuscripts of d for cl as 
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in Catullus 7 5 ora dum for OTOclum ; 68 43 sedis for 
saeclis ; and next the frequency with which our arche- 
type coufuses a and co ; many instances of which con- 
fusion I have given in p. 23 of the third number of our 
journal. Thus coiidauixo might pasa into condaua, com 
diua; and then tnuicariox int^i mulierarios or some- 
thing else that looked like Latin. 

Conclaue was a room tliat could be locked up, if ue- 
cessaiy, and might be used for a storeroom, a bedroom, 
a diningi'oom, or the like. The uicarii, who are often 
spoken of by writers and in inscriptiona, were the slaves 
of slaves and were employed in any menial capacity. 
Probably then at some feast these uicani would have 
charge of auch articles as are raentionc-d here, and when 
they were off their guard, ThaLIus would take the oppor- 
tunity of jTOuncing upon the things in question. It has 
always seemed to me more probable that they should 
be stolen in such a way as this, than taken from the 
person of their owner. 



On the above verse more conjetturCxS appear to have 
been made tliau on any other bne jn Catullu,s : Schwabe 
records eleven, which exhibit the most astonishing di- 
versity of meaning and language. Ellis and IJaehrens 
add to the number. By the way I do not know whether 
Ellis ciin support his gaw'as: my feeling and impres- 
sion ai'e ceitaiidy for (jUiiias ; but as I have no evidence 
one way or the other, I will not argue the question. 
I havo ventured to reprint whafc 1 wrote some years 
ago; because it strikes out a new sense and situation, 
tlifferent from those given by any of the other multitu- 
dinous conjecturea. But I feel now, as indeed [ felt at 
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the time, that my reading ia far too ventureaome, espe- 
cially iu tampering with the genuine-looking 'Cum 
diiia'. It seema clear from the i'^asti Maffeiani, Deo. 21, 
C- I. L. I p. 30" and the Fasti Praeneatini, Dec. 21, 
with Mommtien's supplements, C. I. L. l p. 319, that 
the mysterious Angerona, with mouth clc-aed ajid sealed, 
wJio knew and rauat not reveal the hidden name of 
Rome, might be called Diva : comp. with this Pliny in 
65 non alienum uidetur inserere hoc loco exemplum 
religionifi antiquae, ob hoc mas.tme sileutlum institiitae. 
namque diua Angerona, cui eacrifieatur a. d. xii kal. Tan., 
are obligate obsignatoque simulacrum habet : comp. too 
Macrob. ait. i 10 7 and lanua' note. Adhering there- 
fore to the general sense of what I have proposed above, 
I would suggest 

Cam Dioa mi [or, iam] uicarioa ostendit ascJLantes. 
But when and G are examined, it would appear 
that aries is the oldest form of the corruption, and that 
aues, alios, arics are rude attempts to correct. T assume 
then that (except osieiichi fur ostmdit) the word^i mnlie-r 
aries alojie call for emendation, and I still believe that 

I the oseitancy of servants and not of gueata is referred 

to, as all the property stolea ib Catullus' o-wn. No one 
seems to have thought of the goddess Mureia, and yet 
she would be in point : August, ciu. dei iv 16 deam 
Murciam quae praeter modum non moueret ac faceret 
hominem, ut ait Pomponius, mmcidum, id est nlmis 
desidioaum et ijiactuosum, I dont know what might 
L be thought of the following attempt : 

I Cum diua Mureia atrieis oBtendlt oscitantea. 

I Comp. too Arnob. IV 9 quis [praesideni] jfcgnium 

r MurcidaJn : so tlie sole codes : M^iirciam Sabacua. In 

L Catullus airieis ia a very simple con-ection for aries: 
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I have observed already on 10 32 with what exceeding 
frequency his Mss. confuse r and / : let me here men- 
tion, aa most in point, 36 12 uriosq ; O utriosq ; G, 
with 'al uriosq;' written above; 14 18 Curram. Cura 

Cur tam G ; 66 4 certis G ceteris ; 63 27 Attis. 
atris V; 13 1 Marrucine. Matrucine V : es for eis I 
need not illustrate. From whatever part of the house 
Thallus stole these things, whether it were the dining- 
room or another chamber or the Atrium itself, he would 
have to pass thro' this Atrium to get to the door, and 
in it servants would naturally be posted to observe 
what was doing. 

As our passage is so notorious a Catullian crux, 

1 will not hesitate to quote nearly the whole of Martial 
vin 59. The epigram is upon a thievish guest, and 
Martial could hardly fail, when writing on a similar 
subject, to remember one whom he loved so dearly and 
knew BO well as Catullus. 

Aspicis hunc uno contentum lumine..., 
5 hunc tu conuiuam cautus seruare memento : 

tunc furit atque oculo luscus utroque uidet. 
pocula soUiciti perdunt ligulasque ministri 

et latet in tepido plurima mappa ainu. 
lapsa nee a cubito subducere pallia neeoit 
10 et tectus laenia eaepe duabus abit. 

nee dormitantem uernam fraudare lucema 

erubuit fallax, ardeat ilia licet, 
si nihil inuasit, puerum tunc arte doloaa 

circuit ot eoleas surripit ipse suas. 

If our poem was in Martial's thoughts when he 
wrote this epigram, we might fancy from v. 9 that he 
supposed the pallmm to have been stolen from Catullus' 
.person. But then v. 11 might well be a reference to 
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some such reading as I have given to Catullus. What 
the ' catagraphi Thyni ' were I have not the least 
notion; but the poem seems to imply that all the 
articles were stolen at the same time, and it is not likely 
that they were all taken from Catullus' person or even 
from the dining-room. I cannot help feeling that the 
'Si nihil inuasit ' of v. 13 is a reminiscence of our 'quod 
inuolasti', the force of the two expressions is so similar. 
If the ' oscitantes ' be the guests, one might suggest 
' Murcia ebrios' : ebrios first becoming eurios. 

12 miuuta : a popular homely word, like so many 
others found in CatuUue. Besides Cicero's ' minuta naui- 
gia', I have not^d down from Plautua ' curculiunculos 
minutos', Terence 'pisciculos minutos', Vitruuius ' mi- 
nutum theatrum' : in the Bellum Africae and the Bel- 
lum Hiej)., both written in a very plebeian style, I 
have found 6 or 7 instances of ' minutuB ' or ' minu- 
tatim'. The latter VirgU admits once in imitation of 
Lucretius ; but very many writers reject tlie word 
entirely. If the examples too which are given in tha 
lexicons be examined, it will be found I think that the 
writers employ a homely plebeian style ; or else Cicero, 
like Catullus, ia either adopting the popular style, as 
in his letters to Atticus, or is using the word in a 
disparaging contemptuous sense. Hence, as in so many 
analogous cases, hellus and pulcker for instance, while 
2)aruus has disappeared, we find minuto, menir, eta 
in the different llomance languages. 
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1 The uestra of O and nostra of G leave ua un- 
certain which reading was in V. Baehrena follows ; 
Ellis argues for nostra; while Schwabe, tho' unao 
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quainted with 0, prefera to take nostra even on con- 
jecture. Furiua is bo shadowy a personage and I am 
80 unable to decide how much or how little truth there 
may be in Catullus' banter, that I feel reluctant to pro- 
nounce a decided opmion one way or the other. But 
on the whole my feeling is for uestra, as I think that 
Catullus, tho' he would readily jest with a dear friend 
like FabuUus on his own poverty (as in 13 8), would be 
more Ukely to jeer at a butt Hke Furius for his lack of 
means (as he does in 23), than to expose hia own. 
Catullua' contemporary Furiua Bibaculus, a poet too of 
the same school, who elsewhere laughs at Hie famous 
grammarian Valerius Cato for his abject poverty, writes 
a poem on Cato 'a mortgaged Tusculan villa, which de- 
pends, Like our poem, wholly cm a pun for its point : 

Catonis mode, Galle, Tueculanum 
iota creditor urbe uenditabat, 
mirati sumus unicum magistnim, 
summum grammaticura, optimum poetam, 
omnea soluere posse quaestiones, 
unum deficere eipedire nomen. 
en cor Zenodoti, en iecur Cratetia I 

Whether we read itestra or nostra, our poem has pro- 
bably some reference to the request of Furius referred 
to in 23 26. 



27 3 and 4 

Vt lex Postumiae iubet magistrae 
ebrioao acino ebriosioris. 

In 4 O and G have eh-iose: the letters o and e are 



r ao often interchanged in our Mss. that in V or some ^| 
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predecessor of V they muat have been almost indistin- 
guishable, I have collected 50 instances and more of 
this confusion : not seldom, as we shall see, O rightly 
offers e where G perversely has o ; from which it would 
follow that in V the two letters must dften have been 
difficult to distinguish. I have touched upon this al- 
ready at 6 9 ; and I shall have to recur to it again and 
again. 

ITiat, as G and indicate, Catullus wrote ' Ebrioso 
acino' I have little doubt. Gellius vi 20 6 has a curious 
comment on this line. The Mss. of Gellius are very 
corrupt there ; bat Haupt {Ind. lect. aest. 1 857 : opusc, 
ir p. 121) proves clearly that Gellius meant to eay the 
genuine reading in Catullus was 'Ebria acina', with a 
pleasing hiatus of the two cc's ; tho' some assigned to 
Catullus ' Ebriosa acina', others ' Ebrioso acino'. But, 
while Baehrens accepts ' Ebria acina' as the genuine 
reading, Haupt rejects it as a vain fancy of Giellius and 
reads with most of the Editors ' Ebriosa acina'. I doubt 
t)ie existence of acina at all, and unhesitatingly follow 
the lead of our Msa. in the persuaaion that Gellius is 
pursuing a mere chimerical crotchet with no mure foun- 
dation for it in fact than for what he says of Virgil just 
before. I do not therefore look upon this verse as giv- 
ing any indication that the test of Catullus, as found 
in our Mss., had been designedly tampered with in or 
before or afLer the time of Gelhus : GeUius knew of the 
reading ' Ebrioso' as well as of ' Ebria'. Again in 37 
18 I accept without demur the 'Cuniculouae' of V, in 
the belief that Priscian who twice quotes that verse, 
wrote down, through some odd negligence or hallucina- 
tion, ' Celtiberosae Celtiberiae', and then in one of tlio 
two passages copied down what he had written in the 
other. 

6—2 
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M^ present design is to examine at length uid 

dissect a single poem of Catullus, the 29th, irom a wish 
to abate some shameful scandals which have attached 
themselves to the fame of the greatest of the Romans, 
and at the same time to try to rescue from obloquy a 
humbler man, who yet appears to have been a most 
efficient servant to two of the first generals in history : 
perhaps also to mitigate our censure of Catullus himself 
who has prupagated these scandals, by shewing that 
■what looks like foul insult is three parts of it meant 
only in jest. 

But first a word or two about the name and, what 
is of more importance for our immediate purpose, the 
date of the poet. The unadulterated testimony of ma- 
nuscripts calls him merely Catullus Veronensis, but we 
know from Suetonius and others that his gentile name 
was \alerius. Though there has been more doubt 
about his praenomen, I thought that Schwabe had set- 
tled the question; but I see that Ellis regards it as still 
open. Jerome, copying Suetonius' words, names him 
Gaius Valerius Catullus, the word Gains being written 
at full length, so as to preclude all possible error in the 
case of a writer whose Mss. are so very valuable and so 
independent as those of Jerome : a scarcely less weighty 
authority than Suetonius, Apuleius terras him in his 
Apologia C. Catullus: what is there to set against such 
overwhelming testimony ? And yet Scaliger, Lachmann, 
Haupt, Momnisen and other distinguished scholars de- 
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cide for Quintua, mainly on the authority of a passage 
of Pliny, XXXVII 6 § 81. But there the best Mss. and 
the latest editor have Catullus, not Q. Catnllua ; and 
tlie Q. I wager will never appear in any future critical 
edition. In the other four places where he mentions 
the poet, Pliny calls him simply Catullus. But the 
important', though very late codex D desij^mates him 
as Q. Catullus, and a few other leas important Mss. 
have the Q. ; but clearly D and the rest have takeii 
this Q. from Pliny who was a most popular author 
when they were written ; and the Q. got into the in- 
ferior codices of Pliny from a common confusion with 
Q. Catidus so often mentioned by him. As then 
Catullus was not at the same time both Gaius and 
Quintus, Scaliger's conjecture of Qulnte for qui te in 67 
12 can have no weight whatever against the convincing 
evidence of Suetonius and Apuleius, though it has been 
adopted by Lachmann, Haupt, Ellis and others ; the 
poet always calls himself simply Catullus. 

His age has to be decided by the testimony of Je- 
rome, corrected by that offered by his own poems. 
Intense personal feeling, the odi or amo of the moment, 
characterises so many of Catullus' finest poems, that 
dates are of the greatest importance for rightly appre- 
hending his meaning and allusions, much more so indeed 
than in the case of Horace's more artificial muse. Je- 
rome under the year corresponding to B.C, 87 records 
his birth : ' Gaius Valerius Catullus scribtor lyricua Ve- 
ronae nascitur' : under that answering to b.c. 57 he says 
' Catullus XXX aetatia anno Romae moritur'. Here I 
have little doubt that he has accurately taken down 
Suetonius' words in respect of the place of birth and 

' [With my present knowledge, I ghonld put 'worthlBSs' in tlie place of 
'itnpOTtaiit'.] 
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dealJa and of the poet'a age when he died. But, as so 
often happens with him. he has bhindered somewhat in 
transferring to his complicated era the consulships by 
which SuetoniuB would hare dated ; for it is certain 
that many of the poems, and among them the one we 
are about to consider were written after B.C. 57. Lach- 
mann hit upon an escape fi'ora the diflScuIty which once 
approved itself t« many ; in 52 3 we have ' Per consu- 
latura peiemt Vatinius': now Vatiniu3 was consul for a 
few days at the end of B.C. 47 ; and hence Lachmann 
Infers that Catullus at all events was then living. He 
supposes therefore that Jerome has confounded the 
Cn. Octavius who was consul in 87 witli one of the 
same name who was consul in 76; and that Catullus 
was bom in 76 and died in 46. This is ingenious, but 
hardly can be true. Schwahe, following in the track of 
more than one scholar, has shewn that it is by no 
means necessary to assume that Catullus saw Vatinius 
consul. He has cited more than one most striking pas- 
na^ from Cicero to prove that this creature of Caesar 
and Pompey, marked out by them for future oiBce, was 
in tlie habit of boasting of his consulship to come, as 
etu-ly as B.c. 56 or even 62; Catullus therefore in the 
line quoted need only mean that Vatinius used to say, 
' as I hope to be consul, I swear it is so' ; and the verse 
thus carries with it far more point. Again 76 is too 
late a date for Ids birth : it is plain tliat as early as 62, 
when he would thus be only 1 4 years old, he had be- 
come entangled witli Leshia, who was no other than 
the formidable Clodia, the Clytemnestra quadrantai-ia, 
the Medea of the Palatine^. When the reference to 

' [Thw date is diRproTcd qnits na decisively liy 12 9, whero Pullio, v 
bcrn in that rerjr yeu* oi at the latest iu 75, in spoken ot ae a puer: 
remulis on tliat putim.J 
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Yatlnius has been ezplainod aa above, we find that 
several of his most personal poems aUude to events 
which took place in 55 and 54 ; this will be seen more 
in detail when we come to consider our 29th poem: 
but the latest event which can be dated is the refer- 
ence to his friend CJalvus' famous denunciation of Vati- 
nius which took place in August of 54. Aa the years 
then which immediately followed were full of moment- 
ous events which must have stirred the feelings of 
Catullus to their inmost depths, we can scarcely con- 
ceive him as writing after this period. We may well 
suppose then that towards the end of 54, feeling the 
approach of early death which his poems seem more 
than once to anticipate, he collected and published 
them with the dedication to Cornelius Nepos^. 

In a Greifewald index Schokrum published some 
months ago and transnaitted to me by the courtesy of 
the writer, Mr F, Buechelet tries to prove, p. 15 — 17, 
that the two Ciceros had the poems of Catullus in 
their hands before June of thia year 54 and that Catul- 
lus must therefore refer to some earlier speech of Calvus 
against Vatinius. Cicero ad Q. fratrem ii 15 4 has 
these words 'tn, quemadmodum me censes oportere 
esse..., ita et essu et fore auiicuia infima scito mollio- 
rem': this, Buecheler says, is an allusion to the 25th 
poem of Catullus 'Thalle molUor...uel imula auricilla'. 
I am disposed to think both Cioero and Catidlus are 
alluding t6 some common proverbLil expression, as I 
have pointed out in my Lucretius that Cicero, who so 
often speaks of older poets Greek and Latin, never 

I [I BOW Boc tliat Ih^ ' libelloi ', which CatnUiu dedieftted itnd preKntad to 
HepOB, oan hikrtUj have ountaiaad the «bola or U17 thing like tha whole ol bit 
exUat poQiDH: eee Ellii' notea 00 tha let poem And BmneT'E eaaay to vhioh he 
txtiia. Bat when that poent wu ntitten, and whut po«ma vera seiit with it, I 
tin quite uiuible to d<M:ide.] 
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quotes any contemporary verses except Ha own, never 
mentions the name of CatulluB, and speaks of Calvus 
only as an orator, not as a poet. But granting that 
Cicero does allude here to Clatullua, this wDl tell us 
nothing as to the time when he published his 'liber': 
it is plain from the dedication to Nepos, from such 
pieces as the 54th which refers to the pubUcation of 
the 29th, from the very nature of the case, that Catul- 
lus must have given many of his occasional pieces to 
the world at the time they were written and that 
Cicero may have had in his hands the piece in question 
years before the whole collection was made publia For 
what I now proceed to state will prove that the body 
of poems we now have could not have been completed 
very much before the end of 54 : I have shewn in my 
note to Lucretius iii 57 how often Catullus has imi- 
tated him in one section, of his longest work, the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis. Now the De Rerura Natura 
was not publishetl before the C(tmmeticement of 54; and 
Catullus must have studied it before he wrote the long 
episode of Theseus and Ariadne which, as I there ob- 
serve, though beautiful in itself, singularly interrupts 
the tliread of the narrative. Being then formally a fol- 
lower of the Alexandrines, though so widely differing 
from them in genius, he must have thought his varied 
collection would be imperfect without an epyUion. He 
therefore wrote or completed, and inserted in the mid- 
dle of his book this briUiant and exquisite, but imequal 
and ill-proportioned poem*. A generation had yet to 
pass, before the heroic attained to its perfection ; while 
he had already produced glyconies, phalaecians and 

' [I DOW see that Ibis 2otb poem mny hftve been pnbliihed in aji earlier 
'libelliw', perliapi in tkat wUch he aeci to Nepoa, and that Uie epyllii 
not have appeared till oftei: hia death.] 
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iambics, each 'one entire and perfect chrysolite', 'cun- 
ningest patterns' of excellence, such aa Latium never 
saw before or after, Alcaeus, Sappho and the rest then 
and only then having met their match. 

If therefore he died in 54 at the age of 30, he was 
probably born in 84, the year of Cinna's 4th consulship, 
Jerome as Schwabe suggests having confounded it with 
87, when Cinna was first consul : for him a veiy pro- 
bable error. But Schwabe prefers to take 87 as the 
year of bis birth and to make him 33 years old at the 
time of his death. The other alternative I much pre- 
fer, as it appears to me to fulfil every requisite con- 
dition of the problem : he evidently died in youth ; 
' Obuius huic uenias, hedera iuuenalia cinctus Tempora 
cum Caluo, docte Catulle, tuo'. He would thus be 
about 22, when he first met his fate in the ox-eyed 
Lesbia or Clodia, the ^oonrts of Cicero and Atticus, 
She was some ten years older ; but her Juno-like beauty 
would then be in its prime; and those terrible lenocinia 
needed time for their full development ; for she was a 
Juno to whom Aphrodite had lent her own cestua : evff' 
evi /iO" i^iXoTT/?, «' S' ifi£poi, hf S" oapiorrv'i IIa/>^atris, "iJt 
ckXci/ic i'ooc ttvko. irep t^poveovrav. If such allurements 
made captive in a moment the Olympian himself, how 
were they to be resisted by a youth of twenty-two, 
that youth a poet, that poet Catullus? ' Haec bona 
non primae tribuit natura iuuentae, Quae cito post sep- 
tem lustra uenire eolent', says the teacher of the art of 
love ; and Lesbia was then in her seventh lustrum. 
She was a fearful woman, but she has also been fear- 
fully outraged and maligned. Seldom can an unfortu- 
nate lady have had the luck to incur the burning hatred 
of two such masters of sarcasm as Cicero and Catullus. 
She destroyed the luckless poet ; yet we owe her some 
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gratitude ; for ehe gave us one of the great lyric poets 
of the world. 

But at present I will dwell no longer on these mat- 
ters ; I will come at once to my more special subject, 
the 29 th poem, of which I have so much to say that I 
shall probably tire out my readers' patience. And first 
I will print the piece at length, leaving the words 
spaced in the only four places where there is any doUbt 
as to the reading : these I will discuss as I come to 
them in my direction of the poem. 

Quis hoc potest uidere, quis potest pati, 

nisi impudicus et uorax et aleo, 

Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 

habebat cum te et ultima Britannia? 
5 cinaede Romule, haec uidebis et feres ?^ 

et Ule nunc euperbua et superflueua 

perambulabit omnium cubilia, 

ut albulus columbuB aut ydoneiis? 

cinaede Romule, haec uidebis et feres ? 
10 63 impudicus et uorax et aleo. 

eone nomine, imperator unice, 

fuisti in ultima occidentis insula, 

ut ista uostra defututa mentula 

ducentiea comesaet aut trecenties? 
15 quid est alid sinistra liberalitas? 

parum expatrauit an parum helluatus est t 

paterna prima lancinata sunt bona : 

secunda praeda Pontica : inde tertia 

Hibera, quam scit amnis aurifer Tagus. 
20 hunc Galliae timet et Britanniae 

[Aauitiat, followed b; St^tms Mid most oE the o1d«r editon, aril rersntlf ^H 

I by 1 '■ Maellsr and Bae!hreDB. Iiave aJiled here t. ID, Eb impudiciis c it, : tliia --^H 

L lepetil ^"W* '^^'^ grcallj to tLc .;jTi\raeli3- ot the poem and is probublj light.] ^H 
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quid hunc malum fouelis ? aufc quid hie potest 
nisi uncta deuorare patrimonia? 
eone nomine urbis opulentisflime 
socer generque, perdidistis omnia 1 

But before T begin to examine more minutely the 
poem itself, I must from love of Caeaar and indeed of 
Catuiiii3 himaelf endeavour to shew that in theii- days, 
and indeed long before and after, the most offensive 
and indecent personalities meant something very dif- 
ferent from what they would mean in the present day. 
Had it not been so, civilised society could hardly have 
gone on in ancient Greece and Rome during their most 
brilliant and energetic times, or in the Middle Ages 
down indeed to a quite recent period. Just think, to 
fake two oonspicuouH and widely distant examples, of 
the appalling personalities of Aristophanea and Dante I 
Public opinion craved for and found auch vents for the 
relief of its pent up feelings towards the great ones 
of the earth, whether demagogues, popes or kings. 
Coupled with this love of peraonality there was a ten- 
dency, which to us seems strange and almost incompre- 
hensible, towards outrageous indecency and buffoonery. 
There was more in this than can be explained on any 
ordinary principles of human conduct. When in old 
Greece the majestic beauty of epic poetry came into 
being together with the erotic licence of lyric, elegiac 
and iambic poetry ; "when side by side with the august 
solemnity of tragedy was seen the old comedy rioting 
in a liberty which turned into ridicule gods and men 
alike, the belief clearly was that gods and men alike 
di-eaded Nemesis and wished by such sacrifices of dig- 
nity to appease that awful power. We must give a 
similar interpretation to the scenes witnessed in the 
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cathedrals of Christendom daring those ages when men 
had &ith, if they eTer had it, and yet at stated seasons 
of the year parodies went on, the most hlasphemous 
and obscene, of all that was held most sacred. Appa- 
rently from long use and wont this curious love of in- 
decency continued till quite recent times to infest the 
light literature of jest books and the embittered po- 
lemics of angry adversaries. In the middle of last cen- 
tury Voltaire's calumnies upon Fredmck of Prussia are 
quite as revolting to our sense as those of Catullus 
against Caesar, or Calvus and Clodius against Pompey, 
and they were meant too more in earnest. 

In ancient Italy the union of indecency with bitter 
personality was very rife, the latter being fostered as 
in Greece by the fierce struggles of party in the free 
communities, the former by curious religious supersti- 
tion. As in Greece and throughout the East, so in 
Italy the evil eye, the fascinum, was believed to have 
an extraordinary influence, and this influence it was 
thought could best be averted by obscene symbols and 
obscene verses: thus 'fascinum' became a synonyme 
for ' ueretrum'. The evil eye was most efiicacioua 
where human happiness appeared to be greatest: in 
three cases therefore it was especially guarded against, 
in the case of children, of a marriage, and of a triumph 
when man was supposed to stand on the highest pin- 
nacle of glory and felicity. Therefore, as Varro teils ua 
in the de ling. Lat. vii 97, puerulis turplcula res in 
collo quaedam suspendituTj ne quid obsit ; and there is 
a striking passage in Pliny xxvjn 4 § 39 quamquam 
illos [infantes] religione tutatur et fascinws, imperato- 
rum quoque, non solum uifantium oustos, qui deus inter 
sacra Romana a Vestalibus colitur et currus triumphan- 
tium, sub his pendens, defendit medicus inuidiae, iubet- 
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que eosdem reapicere similis medicina linguae, nt sit 
exorata a tergo Foiiuna gloriae camifex. A similar 
protection against Fortune, the executioner of glory 
and happiness, was afforded &om the earliest times bj 
the Fescennine songs, connected in meaning and origin 
with this fascinum : the indecMit ridicule thrown thereby 
on the great or the fortunate was believed to turn aside 
the evil eye. While patrimi and matrimi were ad- 
dressing the gods in pure and lofty strains, with regard 
to other religious solemnities we have Ovid in the fasti 
in 675 saying, Nunc mihi cur cantent snperest obscena 
puellae Djcere : nam coeunt certaque probra canunt ; 
and 695 Inde iocl ueteres obscenaque dicta canuntur, 
Et iuuat hanc magno uerba dediase deo^. In marriage 
as might be expected the evil eye was greatly dreaded; 
and therefore the fesceimine verses were a vital part of 
the ceremony, as important as the invocation of Hymen 
Hymenaeus. Look, at the long episode of the ' fescen- 
nina iocatio' which comes in the midst of the epithala- 
mium, and mars so rudely to our feeling the exquisite 
grace and delicacy of Catullaa" 6 1st poem. It is strange 
but true that this address to the 'concubinus' was 
meant as a compliment to the beautiful Aurunculeia 
and the highborn and accomplished Torquatus : it was 
not meant to be taken seriously, but was only a sacri- 
fice to Fortune the camifex. If this be doubted, I 
would appeal to Seneca's Medea 107 foU. where the 
chorus, celebrating lason's marriage with Creusa, says 
'Concesso, iuuenes, ludite iurgio....Iiara est in dominos 
iustalicentia....Festadicax fiandat conuicia fescenniuus: 
Soluat turba iocos, tacitis eat ilia tenebris, Siqua pe- 
regrine nubit fugitiua marito'; meaner mortals like the 

■ [On obsoeiiity io [eaata of Liber, to avert '(Mcmatio', coaip. Aagnet. ciu, 
del VII 21.] 
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runaway Medea may marry in quiet ; but a Creusa or 
an Auranculeia has a claim to be honoured in being 
thuB degraded by the feBceunine licenca When Cato 
and Marcia married for the second time amid the gloom 
of civil war, after the death of Hortenaiua to whi)m she 
had been made over, Lucan mentions among the signs 
of mourning that 'Non soHti lusere sales, nee more Sa- 
biiio Excepit tristis conuicia festa maritua'. But on 
their first marriage doubtless the fescennina iocatio had 
sounded as loudly as Hymen Hymeuaee in honour of 
the then youthful Cato. 

The ear of the conqueror could not escape, and we 
know from livy and others that on every triumph the 
vietorioiiB commander waa followed by his legions sing- 
ing ridiculo'js fescennine verses. The greater he waa 
and the more adored by his soldiers, the greater would 
be the sacrifice demanded by Fortuna and the more 
ribald the fun in honour of their much-loved general. 
Caesar, aa we shall see, has suffered grievously by this ; 
he has suSered also as well as his successor in another 
way. During their reigns the licence of invective waa 
quite unrestrained, as we may learn from the well- 
known speech of Oremutius Cordus in Tacitus : ' sed 
ipse diuus luHue, ipse diuus Augustus et tulere ista et 
reliquere': but the consequence he drawa was hardly 
true in the case of Julius. Tiberius however in old 
age, wearied with the burden of redressing the world 
and driven wild by the treachery of his most tnisted 
friends, resolved to put a stop to this limitless ' scjinda- 
lum magnatuni'. Though its open display was thus 
checked, it went on in secret with more rancour than 
ever. He himself has bitterly paid for this; and so has 
Julius, aa in the days of Suetonius and Dion Casaiiw 
people had forgotten that in his time the abuse meant 
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little or nothing ; and these two writera have taken lite- 
rally, what soldiers said ia boisterous good-humour, or 
Catullus and the like from temporary piq^ue or some 
equally frivolous motive^. 

But with the cessation of virulent pereonalities the 
custom of writing light licentious verses did not come 
to an end : Catullus had said in thorough good faith 
' Nam caetiira esse decet pium poetam Ipsum, uersiculos 
nihil nccesse est, Qui tum denique habent aaiem ac 
leporem, Si simt molHculi ac parura pudici'. These 
lines tlio younger Pliny, a man of sterling worth and 
indefatigable industry, repeats with approbation; and 
in another pliico, epist. v 3, he reckons the writing 
such poems among 'inuuxiae remisaiouie genera', for 
which 'Homo sura' ia all the defence needed; and he 
draws up a formidable list of predecessors who have 
indulged in this pai-donable recreation: among others 
Tully, Calvus, PoUio, Messala, llortensius, M. Brutus, 
Sulla, Catulus, Scaovola, Varro, the Torquati, Gaius 
Memmius, Lentulus Gaetulicus, Seneca; diuus lulius, 
diuus Augustus, diuus Nerua, Titus r a Nero could not 
degrade this noble art which had been practised by 
Virgil and Nepoa, and before them by Ennius and 
Accius. Apuleiua quotes the same words of Catullus, 
and to Pliny's list adds the name of diuus Hadrianua 
who composed many auch trifles and wrote for a friend 
this epitaph 'Lasduua uerau, mente pudicos eras'. Ca- 
tullus therefore had once a goodly band of brothers to 

' [We onght uever to lose aigbt of tL« fiut ttrnt nHiu!; All the groftf poets 
andirriters, vho wereranlerupoturiesolCaesiu-a/iii triiTiiiiiiittei] tlieii UHUliments 
to Baceeeding gencixtions, belDneFd to Uia ' bud' nr ' Oppcisitiou '. Now in gueli 
an nge of piiUiat; down ■nd building nt> oppunilion tnennt friuttio hatred an-\ 
adlftgoniam. Thio to mj mind accounls (or a curtain ill-omeuad air whlrh 
Hema to hong aboat tLe Dictator's memorj iu tlie pa^a of Laon, Tacitua u\d 
Snetoniax, and whiub in jaetica belong more to hia BUOcesBor thau to hlin. 
Cremwell'g falo mnch resemblea Caesar's in Ihia re«pecl'.] 
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keep him in countenance, though he is now almost the 
Bole representative of them left. 

At last I turn to our epeclal poem, which is cer- 
tainly one of the most powerful and brilliant of our 
author's satirical pieces. For fully understanding the 
allusions, it io cf importance to know the time when 
it was written, and this is not difficult to determine. 
Some of the older editors, Scaliger among them, have 
gone absurdly wrong, referring for instance the ' praeda 
Pontica' and 'Hibera' to Caesar's latest conquests, ailer 
the death of Pompey ; though the poem (see vss. 13, 
2 1 — 24) plainly speaks of the latter joining with Caesar 
in pampering their unwoi"thy favourite Mamurra. It 
was written after Caesar's invasion of Britain, as the 
poem itself plainly declares, probably therefore at the 
end of 55 or beginning of 54, when Caesar was in 
Cisalpine Gaul, having returned from his fii-st invasion 
late in the preceding summer ; hardly after the second 
invasion which took place in the summer and autumn 
of 54, as the poet, we saw, appears to have died by the 
end of that year. In the latter case there would 
scarcely have been room for the events which must 
have occurred afterwards, Catullus too, as Jerome in- 
forms us, having died in Home. Clearly therefore our 
poem, together perhaps with the less important, though 
more offensive 57th, is what Suetonius refers to in the 
well-known passage, lulius 73 Valeriura Catullum, a 
quo sibi uersiculia de Mamurra perpetua stigmata im- 
posita non dissimidauerat, satisfacientem eadem die 
adliibuit cenae hospitioque patria, siput conaueiut, uti 
perseuerauit At Verona therefore where Catullus' 
father resided Caesar must have asked the poet to 
dinner, and in the winter cf 55 — 54; for after the re- 
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conciliation CatuUus for some reason, perhaps mere 
wantonness, must have again declared war, as appears 
by the obscure but offensive attack of the 54th piece, 
the concluding lines ' Irascere iterum meis iambis Ira- 
mereutibus, uuice iraperator' plainly referring to the 
'imperator unice' of our poem. Angry no doubt he was 
at the repetition of such waspish and ludicrously un- 
founded insults; but of his many imperial qualities none 
was more glorious to himself or more salutary to the 
■B'orld than his practice of the art not to be angry over- 
much : his clemency cost him his life; yet made his 
memory what it is. But the 'perpetua stigmata' meant 
both to Caesar and Catullus soiiiething very different 
from what Suetonius seems to imply; Catullus could 
not have dared so to beard the irresponsible proconsul 
in his own province, who with a breath could have 
swept from off the earth ' te cum tota gente, C-atulle, 
tua'. What such insults reaJly Implied will I tnist he 
presently shewn. Though I feel no doubt that our 
poem was written at this time, I see no weight in the 
argument of Haupt and Schwabe that it must have 
been composed in the lifetime of JuUa who died during 
Caesar's second expedition to Britain, as otherwise the 
'socer generque' of the last line could not have been 
used. Whatever the legal meaning of these terras, 
Caesar and Pompey in history were always ' socer ge- 
nerque': those eminent scholars refute themselves by 
Virgil's ' Aggeribus socer Alpinis atqiie aree Monoeci 
Descendens, gener aduersis instmctus eois'. Recolleot 
too Cicero's reply to Ponipey's question 'Where is your 
son-in-law?' 'with your fother-in-Iaw': Lucan a dozen 
times over plays with this favourite antithesis, as in 
'socerum depellere regno Decretum genero est''. 

' [Cicero ftgain, sd Att i: 4 3 slter (PompeiuB)...eUp8nB e iooeri manibus m 
terra, beUam terrn et muri coniparat.] 

H. c. 6 
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At the time our poem waa w4tten the league be- 
tween Caesar and Pompey hud lasted about five jears, 
Bince the consulship of Caesar in 59, and hiMl given 
them absolute power in Rome and throughout the em- 
pire, whenever they chose to exert it ; for what could 
the constitutionalistH or ' boni' do against the masters 
of 20 legions or more? Crassua had just started on his 
disastrous expedition and was otherwise of small ac- 
count, It waa a despotism, tempered only by their 
own moderation and by epigrama, such as these poems 
of Catullus and the confidential letters of Cicero: in his 
pubhc speeches he had to praise without stint. Not- 
withstanding Caesar's unprecedented successes in Gaul 
Pompey with the vulgar waa stDl the gieater; but 
acute observers like Catullus and Cicero saw that the 
other had already got ' the start of the majestic world', 
though he did not yet 'bear the palm alone'. Porapiiy 
could be thwarted and bullied even by a Clodius; be- 
fore Caesar's will all must bend. The letters to At- 
ticu3, which may be looked on as soliloquies by an 
impassioned nature of more than ItaHan fervoiu- of 
teniperaraent, give a singular picture of Cicero's feelings 
towards Caesar. Caesar behaved to him as an enemy 
with a kinder courtesy than Pompey shewed him as a 
fiiend; he forgave him every offence before lie had time 
to ask forgiveness; compelled his subordinaten Antiiny, 
BalbuB and the rest to treat him when a, declared op- 
ponent with punctihous deference. Yet for all this, 
perhaps because of all this, admiring as he could not 
but do Caesar's social and personal qualities, he felt all 
his aspirations so nipped and kept under by the other's 
commanding genius, that hatred the most intense took 
po3ses.iion of his mind : ' hoc rcpa? horribili est uigi- 
hiutia, celeritate, diligentia' was his constant feeling. 
Yet he, thinking and speaking in eameat, never dreamed 
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of fastening on Caesar any of these ridiculous scandalg 
of Catullus. Read the letters writtea to Atticus after 
thoae idea of March on which he received his own 
death-warrant: he glories in that day; but soon finds 
that he has got nothing ' praeter laetitiam quam oculis 
cepi iusto interitu tyranni' ; that the tyrant dead is 
worse than the tyrant living ; that he could speak with 
leas danger 'uiuo tyranuo quam moi-tuo; ille euim nescio 
quo pacto ferebat me quidem mu'abiliter: nunc — •'. At 
last in XV 4 we have this outbreak : ' if things go on 
thus, I like not the ides of March. For he shoiild 
never have come back after death, nor fear compelled 
ua to ratify his acta; or else — heaven's curse light upon 
him, dead though he be — so high was I in hia favour 
that, seeing the master ia slain and we are not free, he 
was a master not to be rejected at my time of life. I 
blush, believe me: but I have written, and will not 
blot it out'. For these awful words neither Cicero nor 
Caesar ia to blame, but the fortune of Home: they 
must express the feeling of the ' boni ' generally who 
could not see that old things bad passed away. 

But though Catullus would take advantage of such 
feelings, with him it was always aa I have said the odi or 
aTno of the moment that constmined him to write -and 
made him the poet he was ; and his unabashed candour 
and cynical efirontery lay bare to us the motives which 
impelled him to this attack on Caesar and Mamurra. 
The 41st and 43rd poems shew ua that the latter had 
by hia wealth supplanted him in the affections of a pro- 
vincial beauty, 'Decoctoris arnica Formiaui', a phrase 
repeated for effect in both the poems just mentioned; ■< 
This Formian spendthrift is our Mamurra of whom I 
will now speak more at length, Though he was a man 
of some mark in his day, he would have passed into 

6—2 ■ 
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oblivion but for tbe unenviable notoriety Catullus has 
given him. Owing solely to this notoriety he la spoken 
of by Pliny in xxxvi 6 § 48, a passage to which we 
shall recur more than once: he tells us on the autho- 
rity of Cornelius Nepos that Mamurra was bom at 
Formiae, waa a Koman knight and was praefectua fii- 
brum to C. Caesar in Gaul. Horace as we know de- 
notes Formiae by the name of 'urbs Mamurrarum', 
whether with reference to Catullus or because the 
family was really very important there. Caesar, it may 
be on account of his annoyance at such attacks, never 
once mentioii« his name, which twice occurs in Cicero; 
once in the well-known account which he gives Atticus 
of Caesar's diuing with him in December 45, where he 
says that Caesar ' de Mamurra audiuit' without chang- 
ing countenance. This is perhaps rightly now explained 
to mean that he heard of Mamurra's death; but, aa 
' uultum' is omitted in the best Sis., perhaps Manutins' 
interpretation is right, that a sentence against Mamurra 
for transgressing the sumptuary law, which Caesar 
strictly enforced, was read to him ; and he let it stand 
as it was : nothing else is known as to the time when 
Mamurra died. The other passage ia more important 
for our purpose : Cicero is writing to Atticus, vn 7, in 
the year 50 ; he is greatly disgusted with the state of 
affairs, with Caesar's ever-growing power and reaiatless 
energy, and thus quotes and replies to a question of 
his correspondent : ' Annorum enim decem imperium et 
ita latiun placet?' placet igitur etiam me expulsum et 
agrum Campanum perisee et adoptatum patricitun a 
plebeio, Gaditanum a Mytilenaeo, et Labieni diuitiae et 
Mamurrae placent et Balbi horti et Tiisculanum. Here 
Cicero ia refen-ing to things most obnoKioua to him. 
carried by the joint power of Caesar, Pompey and 
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Crasaus during late years. You ask me whether I like 
the imperium given to Caesar for ten yen,re and in such 
a way. Why, if I like that, then I like my own 
banishment, the loss to the state of the revenue from 
the Campanian ager, the adoption of the patrician 
Clodius by a plebeian, of a Gaditane by a Mytilenaeaii; 
the riches of Labienua and of Mamurra; Balbus' gai> 
den8 and Tuaculan villa. The first four of these ob- 
noxious measures were carried conjointly by the three 
dynasts, Varro's TpiKapavo^ : the adoption of the bland 
Phoenician L, Cornelius Balbus by Pompey's trasted 
friend and client Theophanes of Mytilene must have 
been solely Pompey's doing, as he gave to both of them 
citizenship and wealth and influence: the riches of 
Labienua would come of course from Caesar alone; 
those of Mamurra, as we shall see presently from Ca- 
tullus, from both Pompey and Caesar : the gardens and 
^^lla of Balbus probably from Pompey alone, as he was 
long his patron, and it was late that Balbus, when 
forced to choose aides, took that of Caeear who nobly 
allowed him to nurse Pompey's property during the 
civil war. 

Catullus himself I repeat tells us that Mamurra got 
hia riches from Pompey as well as Caesar: with reference 
to this I will examine vss. 17 — 19 of our poem. In 
the offensive 13th line nostra refers to the two: he goes 
on to say tliat first of all he squandered his patrimony, 
that of a Roman knight as Pliny tells us in the passage 
I quoted: next the booty of Pontxis: this beyond all 
question was the spoil gained by Pompey in the Mith- 
ridatic war, as Haupt and others have seen. I cannot 
conceive how Mommsen in hia history (bk. 5 eh. 8 near 
the end) can maintain that this was the booty taJten 
at the capture of MytUene in 80 or 79, where Caesar 
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then a youth diBtingaiahed himself under the praetor 
M. Thermos. Next was waated the Iberian booty 
which the Tagua knows: this was the Bpoil gained in 
60 by Caesar as propraetor in Spain from the Lusitani. 
And now says the poet he ia to have the wealth of 
Qaul and Britain; and was it to pamper a profligate 
like this, fether- and son-in-law, that you have ruined 
between you the world? From all this, coupled with 
what Pliny tdls us, we learn that Mamurra was a man 
of good birth; that he was Caesar's chief engineer in 
Gaul where operations were on so gigantic a scale ; he 
must therefore have been a man of distinguished pro- 
fessional merit; high too in Caesar's confidence, as he 
had served years before under him in Spain; nay years 
before that be had served In some similar capacity 
under Rome's other great general Pompey, when en- 
gineering works must have been on an equally great 
scale; and, as Pompey had the whole of Lucullus' army 
handed over to him, it is more than probable that 
Mamurra was with Lucullus before. From all this it 
fpllows necessarily that in the year 54 he was a man 
of mature age and of high professional distinction. It 
would appear tliat in Rome, as in some other countries, 
members of the scientific corps of the anny had a diffi- 
culty in emerging from under the 'cold shade of the 
aristocracy' ; but one who had been so long the trusted 
officer of Caesar and Pompey must have had eminent 
merit, though he would not readily attain to the social 
consideration of a Labienus or Antony. It is HJ-iely 
enough from what Catullus and Pliny tell us, that he 
was fond of display and enjoyment, and that his riches 
lightly came and lightly went. But what Catullua 
says in other pieces of his success with women would ^m 
seem to contradict the most offensive things in our ^M 
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poem, which on all considerations are incredible. Nay 
it is clear that by this fescennine-lite raiUery the poet 
simply means 'you hare cheated me, my fine fellow, 
out of my mistress, and you and jour two mighty 
patrons, who have given you the means to do it, shall 
bitterly smart for this'. 

And now I will turn to other auch-liko charges 
which can be shewn I believe to be as utterly baseless 
as this Mamurran banter: Catullus, though he will not 
let Pompey escape, directs the main force of his in- 
vective against Caesar as Mamurra's more immediate 
patron: in vss, 2 and 10 he calls hiin 'impudicus', 
which in Latin has a peculiarly offensive meauiug, being 
a synonyme of the 'cinaede' which he applies to him 
in 5 and 9; and in the brief but yet more impudent 
57th poem he begins with 'Pulere conuenit improbis 
cinaedis, Mamurrae pathicoque Caesarique', and goes 
on in the like insulting strain. Suetonius was an in- 
defatigable collector of anecdotes and facts concerning 
the early Caesars; but, removed from them a century 
and .a half in time and still further in feeling, for reasons 
some of which we have touched upon above, and per- 
haps from the Boswell-hke character of his miod, he is 
often unable to distinguish between what was meant 
in earnest and mere joking or conventional invective. 
Yet, while in a passage we have already referred to he 
gives as one instance of Caesar's exceeding placability 
liis ready forgiveness of Catullus, though he avowed 
that these verses about Mamurra had set upon him a 
perpetual brand, in ch. 49 he proves that these very 
verses meant little or nothing. For there he tells us 
'pudicitiae eiua famam nihil quidem 'praetor Nioomedis 
contubemium laesit, graui tamen et perenni obprobrio 
et ad omnium conuicia exposito ' ; he then gives a list 



of tHese * omiies' to which I shall presently refer. But 
first for the story itself; Caesar when a boy shewed, 
that in Sulla's words he Kad many Manx in him ; when 
he was but eighteen he refused to divorce his wife 
Cornelia, by whom he was already fatlier of Julia, and 
preferred to wander about a proaciibed fugitive in ^H 
hourly peril of his life, though Pompey had at once ^H 
obeyed the dictator's commands. He then escaped to ^M 
Asia and served imder M. Minucius Thermus, was sent ^M 
by him on a confidential mission to Nicomedes of Bithy- ^| 
nia, successfully performed it, returned and took part 
in the capture of Mytllene and received a civic crown* 
for saviag the life of a soldier. It was in consequence 
of this visit to Nicomedea that the absurd and scanda- 
lous story took its rise at some time or other. From 
a long list of angry opponents or bantering jesters who ^M 
20 or 30 years later taunted Caesar about this matter ^M 
Suetonius singles out Gaius Memmius as making the ^^ 
chaise in a definite shape ; ' C. Memmius etiam ad 
cyathutn et uinum Nicomedi stetisse obicit cum reli- 
quia exoletis pleno conuluio, accubantibus nonnullis ur- ^M 
bicis uegotiatoribns quorum refert nomina'. This then ^M 
Memmius must have learnt or pretended to learn more ^M 
than twenty years after the event when he was praetor ^H 
in Bithynia. But supposing the memories of these ^| 
merchants of the place did not play them false, what 
does the story mean ? A young noble of the highest 
birth, of distinguished bravery, energy and talent, the ^ 
representative of Rome at a king's court, first foully ^M 
disgraces himself with that king and then gratuitously ^H 
parades his degradation before a large company. A 
circumstantial lie is often the most self-convicting of 
lies. It is possible enough that the story may have ^ 
r arieen from the handsome and accomplished youth ^H 
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having taken part in some court pageant or frolic: a 
guilty secret would have stood in the way of such con- 
descension. It may be asked how woidd ao many emi- 
nent orators and others make a charge they knew to 
be unfounded ? Why, every Greek and Roman orator, 
as a part of his art, made charges against an antagonist 
which he knew to be false as well as the opponent 
himself did. Such attacks on Caesar meant no more 
than the terms of abuse or endearment used by a cab- 
man or coalheaver in the streets of London or Paris ; 
or than the threats of Catullus towards his Furius and 
Aurelius. The poet, to shew his contempt for his 
would-be patron Memmius, in two pieces makes mean- 
ingless imputations on him, more foul than this of 
Meramius upon Caesar. But Caesar, whose self-respect 
would suft'er by this one foolish story turning up so 
often a generation after its fictitious date, must have 
been enraged by the acrimonious turn given to it by 
the foul-mouthed Memmius; for Suetonius tells us that 
he replied in writing to his virulent speeches 'non 
minore acerbitate'. But he soon forgave him, aa he 
knew his scurrility was a mere fashion of speech. 

To confirm my view of the case I will adduce the 
evidence of Pompey and Augustus. Pompey, left by 
the coalition to coerce the city, by his unskilful manage- 
ment at once irritates the ' boni ' and exposes himself 
to their contempt. How do they avenge themselves ? 
Calvus, as an orator second only to Cicero, as a poet 
only to Catullus, at once indites this epigram, 'Magnus 
quem metuunt omnes digito caput uno Scalpit ; quid 
credas hunc sibi uelle ? uirum': this is more offensive 
even than the attacks on Caesar. Clodius nest quarrels 
with Pompey, takes his troops of ruffians with hiin, 
and standing in a conspicuous spot asks, as Pompey is 
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passing, ris icmy avTOKptzTcop oKoXaoro? (imperator im- 
pudicus); n's o.vrjp avSpa ^j^et ; tis ci'i SaKTu'Xo) Kvarai 
r^f Kftl>a\T}u ; And tliey answer In chorus to each qties- 
tiou 'Pompey to be sure'. Now this is the veiy wan- 
tonness of insult, as Poiupey by universal consent was 
acknowledged as a man of simple and exemplary do- 
mestic habits, 80 attached to his family and his succes- 
sive wives as to be quizzed for uxoriousness ; while at 
the same time his conversation and manners are said by 
Plutarch to have been moat attractive to clever women. 
Cicero, out of humour with himself, with Pompey and 
with the world, in his very curt comment on his death 
to Atticus (xr 6 5) remarks 'non possum eius casum 
non dolere ; hominem enim integrum et castum et- 
grauem cognoui': this is what Cicero thinks of, not his 
deeds in war or peace. But if Suetonius had written 
his life, we should have had all these assaults on his 
' pudicitia ' enumerated at length, as we have in Uie 
case of Augustus : in the 68th chapter of his life he 
gives a set of moat fatuous and ribald charges made by 
his fiercest antagonists, Sextus Pompey and tho two 
Antonies : ' pudicitiam delibatam a Caesare, Aulo etlara 
Hirtio in Hispania treeentis miUbus nummum substra- 
uerit'!! — worthy parallels to the Nicomedes and Ma- 
murra tales ; but gravely narrated by the biographer, 
who solemnly records how the people in the theatre 
pointed at Augustus when this verse was recited of a 
gallus with his tambourine, ' uidesne ut cinaedus orbem 
digito temperat'. But as Cremutios Cordus says, 'ipse 
diuus luliuB, ipse diuus Augustus et tulere Lsta et 
reliquere'. 

When Caeaar triumphed, Fortuna had to be pro- 
pitiated by an unwonted display of the 'fesceimina 
iocatio'. Some joker of jokes hit of course upon Nico- 
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medes and composed for his soldiers the famous 'Gallias 
Caesar subegit, Nlcomedes Caesarem' and the rest; as 
well as the ' Vrbani, aeruate uxores moechum caluom 
adducimua': but nothing about Mamurra who doubtless 
was in the conqueror's suite. Dion Caasius teUa us {43 
20) how Caesar was gratified by the freedoms of his 
soldiers, because it shewed they tnew he would take 
them in good partr but expressed annoyance at the 
Nicomedes cliaunt and swore the story was a he ; upon 
which the soldiers laughed the louder. That laugh 
merely meant to say, 'General, we only wished to shew 
our love to you and avert the ten thousand envious 
eyes, fixed on you and us as we passed through the 
streets'. I have yet a word to say of the twice recur- 
ring 'Cinaede Romule' and the 'imperator uniee' re- 
peated in another poem. Up to Caesar's conquest the 
Gauls were looked upon as a standing menace to Italy 
and the empire : from Cicero's laudatory speech ' de 
prouineiis consularibus', spoken more than a year be- 
fore our poem was written, we see what boundless en- 
thuaasm his exploits had caused ; Gauls, Helvetians, 
Germans had been crushed; nations not known from 
books or even rumour, ' has noster imperator nosterque 
exereitus et populi Romani arma peragrarunt' ; Provi- 
dence had placed the Alps between Gaul and Italy, else 
Rome had never become the seat of empire ; but now 
these Alps may sink down, for there is nothing between 
them and the ocean that Italy need dread. And now 
the invasion of Britain had added to the enthusiasm, 
and the unprecedented honour was decreed of a thanks- 
giving of twenty days. It is probable that, like other 
saviours of their country, he had been styled in the 
o£Scial announcement of this a second Romulus, a ' uni- 
cua imperator' ; to which Catullus gives this malicious 
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turn, though mingling with the banter is a half-betrayed 
admiration for the * Caesaris monimenta magni'. In the 
bitter and powerful speech of the consul Lepidus, pre- 
served among the fragmenta of SaUuat, Sulla with like 
irony is styled 'scaeuus iste Romulus'; and Quintilian 
(ix 3 89) records that Sallust thus addressed Cicero, 
' Romule Arpin^': in Livy we find 'unicus impera^ 
tor', *dui', 'consul' or the like a dozen times, ajid 
more than once said with bitter irony. 

The words ' et uorax' which follow in both linee the 
'impudicus' afford me a welcome opportunity to repel 
another scandal which baa fixed on Caesar's memory an 
ignominious vice ; a scandal however of quite modern 
origin which has arisen through misapprehending two 
words of Cicero. The ehar^ so often made I find thus 
stated in MacmiUan's Magazine, vol. 17 p. 526, by Gold- 
win Smith in his able and sympathising, yet moderate 
defence of ' the last Republicans of Rome' against the 
unmeasured scorn and abuse which have been recently 
heaped upon them : 'We find the great man, when he 
is the guest of Cicero, preparing himself for the plea- 
sures of the table in the Roman fashion by taking an 
emetic. These be thy Gods!' The writer refera to 
the dinner which Cicero gave to Caesar and describes 
to Atticus in the last letter of the 13th book. The 
dinner took place it would appear on the 2l8t of De- 
cember 45, in Cicero's Formian villa, a few months 
before Caesar's murder. It was the 3rd day of the 
Saturnalia, a time of universal relaxation and feasting; 
How was it spent by the heavy-laden master of the 
world ? He had come the evening before to the house 
of Philippus with a large i-etinue : thure he spent the 
day working hard at his accounts with Balbus till one 
o'clock ; then he walked on the shore ; at two he took 
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a bath ; then he heard about Mamurra, whether it wag 
of his death or his transgression of the sumptuary law ; 
was anointed, sat down to dinner ; and aa he intended 
that night to take an emetic {efieruc^u or rather e^crtKov 
agebat), he ate and drank without fear and in good 
spirits. The dinner, Cicero tells us, was sumptuous and 
served in good style ; and not only that but, in the 
words of Lucilius, 'with good talk well dressed, well 
seasoned, and, if you would know, to his heart's con- 
tent I shewed myself a man: yet he is not a 

guest to whom you would saVj Pray let me see you 
when you come again this way : once is enough. No 
politics in the conversation, much literary talk. In 
short he was delighted and thoroughly enjoyed himself. 
The two words I have cited in the original admit I 
beheve no sense but that which I have given them: 
the paraphrase in Macmillan is plainly untenable. Me- 
dical practice appears in old tLraes to have gone through 
much the same phases as in our days. A generation 
ago the taking of emetics before going to bed was an 
infliction which many had to submit to : it is now I 
fancy out of fashion and superseded by homoeopathy, 
the cold water ciu-e and the like, whether rightly so or 
not, I do not know. In Caesar's time the ' uomitua ' was 
a common prescription : by and bye Antonius Musa 
cured Augustus by means of cold water or with the 
help of nature, and made the former all the rage. 
Horace had to shiver for it in the depth of winter ; but 
soon to the gain of invalids, tho' to the world's loss, 
Musa killed off Marcellus the heir of the empire and 
extinguished the new fashion. Celsus (l 3) approves 
of an emetic in certain cases : it is of more use in winter 
he says than in summer ; and Caesar was with Cicero 
n midwinter. The latter himself speaks of it on this 
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occasion and also in the pro Deiotaro, addressed to 
Caeaar, as quite an ordinary matter. Celsus tells you, 
if' the emetic ia taken at night, not to eat much at the 
meal preceding, to tako yesterday's bread, rough dry 
unmixed wine, roast meat ' cibisque omnibus quam sic- 
cissimis'. I daresay Caesar followed these rules as far 
as Cicero's cook would let him ; for all accounts repre- 
sent him as utterly indifferent to the pleasures of the 
table. Even his enemies, says Suetonius ch. 53, did 
not deny that he was moat sparing in his use of wine ; 
and his confidential friend Gains Oppius relates that he 
was eo utterly careless as to what he ate ' ut quondam 
ab hospite conditum oleum pro viridi adpositum, asper- 
nantibus ceteris, solum etiam largius appetisse scribat, 
ne hoapitem aut neglegentlae aut rusticitatis uideretur 
arguere'. Well does Velleius (ii 41) say of him 'Magno 
illi Alesandro, sed sobrio neque iracundo, aimillimua'. 
He was indeed the high-bred and kindly gentlentan, 
the same Suetonius teUing us that he sent his baker to 
prison, because he had dared to put before him a finer 
bread than he had given to his guests. ' These be thy 
Gods!' I would echo in a different sense; for Mr Smith 
a few pages later says moat justly of Cicero, that ' his 
vaat intellectual industry impHes a temperate hfe'. But 
how much greater even than Cicero's was the industry 
of Caesax during the last 1 5 years of his life, who during 
that time went through an amount of work physical 
and intellectual, taking quantity and quality together, 
such as mortal man probably never performed before or 
since ! Emperor, minister, generalissimo, lawgiver, cen- 
sor, restorer of lost rights and creator of new ideas, he 
was at the same time destroying with his right hand 
the world that was and buUding up in his mind the 
world that was to be. Any excess in any direction 



must have destroyed his delicate organisation. Marl- 
borough began his great career after middle life, and 
his letters to liis wife shew bow soon his work began to 
tell on his head and to bow probably the seeds of that 
sad disease which afterwards overtook him. Suetonius 
in ch. 86 tells us that some of Caesar's fiiendB were 
persuaded that he did not want to live longer and 
therefore despised all omens and the warnings of his 
friends. Perhaps the huge strain upon his brain Lad 
destroyed the buoyancy of feehng and enthnsia.sm of 
spirit which alone would make life worth having to 
such a man. 

Of Catullus' next words 'et aleo' I will just say 
that the same tenii was applied to Augustus, because 
he used to give the members of bia family small sums 
of money and then play with them foi' shilling points 
during the Satiu-nalia and on other feast-days, as we 
learn from Suetonius who in ch. 71 quotes two inter- 
estmg letters of Augustus to Tiberius on this subject. 
Cicero throughout hia confidential correspondence with 
Atticus puts the worst construction he can on every 
public act of Caeear and will not be persuaded that 
lie is not going to prove in the end a Sulla or Ciona ; 
but he never breathes a whisper against bis private life, 
either before or after bis death, never hints he was 
'impudicus' 'uoras' or 'aleo'; while throughout these 
letters and in his phiHppica he charges on Antony over 
and over again such like enormities. Surely this is of 
importance : the prodigy's sleepless vigihmce and in- 
dustry appal him ; Antony's licentious habits disgust 
him. 



ii 



A few remarks have now to be made on the only 
four places in our poem where there is any critical dif- 
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ficulty; the first m v. 4 will not detaiii us long: for the 
' Habebat cum te' of Mss. many editors iDcluding SUlig, 
Doering, Heyae, and both Schwobe and Ellis adopt 
Faernus' emendation ' Habebat uncti ' : lAchmann, Haupt 
and Mommsen read after Statiu8 ' Habebat ante', which 
I am disposed to prefer for the following reasons ; it 
comes at least as near to the Ms, reading ; for I observe 
that some original of all our Mss. often put co for a: 
thus in 48 4 we find 'inde cor' for 'uidear'; 64 21ii 
' moenico' for 'moenia'; 67 42 'coneiliis' for 'ancillis'; 
75 3 ' uelleque tot' for ' uelle queat', c and ( being con- 
tinually confused; and on the other hand 36 14 'aJcos' 
for ' Golgoa'; 66 45 ' atque' for ' cumque (conque)' : thus 
ante might at once become con te = cum te. Again I 
prefer it for the sense; as 'quod uncti' strikes me as 
somewhat affected and not quite like ' uncta patrimonia' 
and ' unctius caput', in both of which cases the meta- 
phor is very obvious. Lastly the passage of Pliny, xxxvi 
6 46, ah-eady referred to, 'Mamurra — quem, ut res est, 
domus ipsius clarlus quam Catullus dixit habere quid- 
quid hahuUset comata Gallia', gives no intimation of 
any uncti; and 'quidquid habuisset' quite expresses 
' quod habebat ante'. 

In V. 8 'Vt albulus columbus aut ydoneus' Statins 
and Scaliger read 'aut Adoneus' and are followed by 
Lachmann, Doering, Haupt, Mommsen, and Ellis among 
others. I have some doubt whether Catullus, a tecli- 
nical pupd of the Greeks, would have said Ado-iieus for 
Adonis: it is true Plautua has it; but in the same line 
he has Catarfuritvs for Ganymedes, which Catullus would 
hardly have used, any more than Meierpanta or Patri- 
coles for Bellerophontes or Patroclua : I should not 
demur, if the Mss. gave us that form, but they do not. 
Again I should like to know any Latin writer who as- 
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signs to Adonis, born of the wood and bred in the woods, 
the character which a modem hairdresser connects with 
him and which would rniit Catullus' picture of Mamurra: 
the ancient conception of him seems rather to be Shake- 
speare's : ' Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to 
scorn' : thua Ovid, ars I 509, ' Forma uiros neglecta de- 
cet : Minoida Theseus Abstulit, a niolla tempora comptua 
acu: Hippolytara Phaedra, neo erat bene cultus, ama- 
uit : Cora deae siluis aptus Admiis erat' : and certamly 
you could not couple Theseus or Hippolytus with an 
'albuluB coiumbua". Mamurra is effeminate and worn 
out by debauchery: Adonis is a beautiful boy, the very 
reverse of effeminate : in Bion he is mourned for by hia 
hounds and the mountain-nymphs, by the hills them- 
selves, the woods and waters; "while Theocritus mates 
hitn vriih Agamemnon and Ajax, Hector, Patroclas and 
Pyrrhus, and yet older and rougher heroes. T would 
therefore with Heyse and Sctwabe follow Sillig in 
adopting what is really the Ms. reading ' hant Idoneus' ; 
with which might be compared Hd'ace's ' Vixi puellis 
nuper idoneus' and ' Si torrere iecur quaeris idoneum', 
though probably it has in Catullus a more offensive 
sense illustrated by v. 13. It is really 1 repeat the Ms. 
reading-: [I have noted some 50 instances in which G 
and O quite indifferently have y for i, or i for y.] 
Again 'aut' and 'haut' are the same;, for not only do 
our Mss. and therefore their archetype omit or wrongly 
prefix the initial A in so many cases that it would be 
idle to enumerate them ; bnt in the two or three places 
where Catullus uses haut {ha\id), we find 66 35 aut in 
all Mss.: and ib. 16, if any of the corrections, lUaque 
haut alia, Ilia atque haut alia., Illaque haiitque alia, 
Iliac hautque alia, of various editors be right, hnnt pro- 
bably passed into aut in the process of corruption ; but 



for the ' Ilia atque alia' of Mss. I propose ' Iliac (qu aque 
alia?) uidenmt luce' as a better rhythm and an easy 
correction. 

We now come to the very cormpt t. 20, though the 
sense required is plain enough. Is Mamurta to have 
what lung-haired Gaul and farthest Britain had? Was 
it to feed his lust, general without peer, you the 
other day were in tlie outmost island cf the west ? He 
then in hie increasing wrath joins with Caesar his bro- 
ther-tyrant Pompey who firat pampered the wretch : 
* Vt iata nostra cet. ' : his gormandiaing and wantonness 
nothing can appease : first went his own patrimony ; 
next the spoils taken from Mithridates by Pompey; 
thirdly the booty got by Caesar in Further Spain: 
what next ? he will now have the riches of Gaul and 
Britain, opened up only yesterday. — But many and va- 
rious have been the methods tried to get the required 
pure iambic, as may be seen in the critical notes of 
Sqhwabe and Ellis: Time Britannia, hunc timete Gal- 
liae : Timete Galliae, hxtno time Britannia : etc. etc, 
none of them satisfying in sense or keeping near to the 
Ms. reading. And Schwabe with reason remarks that 
no convincing emendations have been made in Catullus, 
where this has not been dosely adhered to. He ad- 
mits himself that a pure iambic verse would be very far 
preferable to any other, if a satisfactory one could be 
devised; but despairing of this he gives us one which 
suits the sense and context excellently : Nunc Galliae 
timetur (timet') et Britanniae. But a pure iambic 
appears to me not only desirable, but necessary; 
Ellis too requiring a pure iambic reads 'Neque una 
Gallia aut timent Britanniae' : I will state my objec- 
tions to this : it departs rather widely from the Mas. ; 
nor do I think the plural Britanniae could 'have been 
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used by CiituUua, aa he ia speaking of the one island, 
a corner of which waa invaded a few months before : 
Pliny rv IG § 102 says ' Britaania insula clara Graecis 

nostriaque monimentia Albion ipsi nomen fuit, cum 

Britanniae uoairentur omnea de quibus mox paulo dice- 
mua' : and then he uataes a large nuniber of islands, 40 
Orcadea, 7 Acmodae, 30 Hebudea, Moiia, Vectis, etc. 
etc. : a curious pnasage, but it will not I think support 
the plural in Catullus, any more than Iiia own ' Mauult 
quain Syriaa Biitanniasfpae', which means of couiae 
'prefbra to Syiias and Britains', as we say 'to whole 
worlds' : Ellis might of course read ' timet Britannia' ; 
but then with ' GaUia' and ' Britannia' it ia difficult to 
see how the ac of all Mas. could have come into both 
words: of course, if it were in one, by attraction it 
could get into the other. The sense too he gives the 
verae seems to me very unsuitable : Nequo enim Gallia 
tantummodo aut Britanniae Mamurram timent; quod 
post commemoratas ex Fonto atque HIberia praedaa 
iure ^lidetu^ additum. But surely Catullua does not 
mean to say that Pontus and Hiberia fear they are 
going to be plundered, because Gaul and Britain fear 
it: they, if they ever feared him, must like his own 
patrimony have long ceaseil to do so; aa he li:id long 
ago spent all tliat could be got from them. The poet 
plainly raeaos that the newly acquh-ed lands, Gaul and 
Britain, aeeing he has already spent his own means and 
the spoil of PontuB and Hiberia, are now going to be 
drained to satisfy his greed; or aomething like it. 

And, while on this subject, I would ssiy tliat Ellis 
in another passage, 11 11, appears to me to have done 
our island acant justice by reading ' Gallicum Rhenum, 
honibilem in<sulam ultimusque Britannos', for the 'hor- 
ribilea' or ' horribileaque ultimosque' of Mas, : Caesar a 
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few months before had opened Britain up to the ex- 
pectant Romans ; what they then dreamt of, as we see 
from C3icero and others, was nothing more dreadful than 
gold, pearls, captives, etc And snrely the landsaipe 
would not have looked horrible in English AuguHt 
weather, any more than Cuba or Jamaica to the first 
Spanish invaders. But what would and did look hor- 
rible was the stormy channel, tbo ' beluosus oceanus', 
between the Gallic Rhine and the Britons : if then 
'horribilesque' represents the archetype, Haupt's 'hor- 
nbile aequcw' is excellent : if, as seems probable, <jufi. is 
a clumsy interpolation to lielp the metre, I do not sur- 
render my former conjecture in the old Jourjial, vol. 4 
p. 289, 'horribilem salum' : that is, as there explained, 
for ' horribUesultimosque ', ' horribilesaluultimosque ', 
EnnhiB having 'undantem salum' and the Gi*eek wonl 
being (raXo%. Ellis similarly explains his reading as a 
corruption from ' horribile isula ultimosque', ' qoum ex- 
cidiasent Utterae uld propter insequeutes uV : but long 
before this contraction and corruption oould have taken 
place in Mss., the form 'horribileis' was utterly un- 
known and could not miidiate between two readings. 

And now I will try to recommend ray own later 
correctifwi of v, 20 : Ellis having postponed it to his 
Own put me somewhat out of conceit with it, when T 
was again encouraged by a flattering sentence in a 
paper read by Dr W. Wagiier before the philologiisd 
society on Deo. 20, 18(J7 : he says 'I am oonvineed 
Mr Munro'a emendation as mentioned by Mr R. Ellis 
obviates aU difiSculties'. If we are to have a pure iam- 
bic, it seems pretty clear, unless very violent changes 
be made, that Hunc represents a lost amphibrachys 
{w-i-') ; leaving this for a moment, I divide into words 
in a different way from our Mss. and therefore their 
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lost arclietjpe the continuous letters of some original^ 
irnraediate or Dot, of that archetype : tliis origiiuil had 
I assume ' galliaetmiitetliritannia' i.e. 'Gallia et metet 
Britannia' : our Maa. after their archetype give ' Galliae 
timet et Britanniae' : Britanniae from the attraction 
of Qalliae. I have collected from our Mas. a hundred 
instances of absurd corruptions owing to a wrong ar- 
i-angtiment of undivided syllables ; a few tJiat seem to 
applj to the present case I will give here : 28 9 Om- 
nem mi {for O Memmi), 44 7 expulsua sim (expuli 
tussim), 44 19 Sestirecepao {Sesti recepso), 54 5 seniore 
cocto (seni recocto), 93 2 si aaluus (sis albus), 98 1 in- 
quam quam (in queraquam), 108 1 Sic homini (Si Co- 
mini), 14 9 ai ilia (Sulla), 17 34 potest oUdum (pote 
stolidum), 57 5 nece luentur (nee eluentur), 61 198 
Pulcre res (Pulcer es), 63 83 menade sui (maenadea ui), 
63 47 estuantet usum (aestuante nisum), 65 3 dulcisai- 
mua harum (dulcia musarura), 66 8 Ebore niceo (E Be- 
roniceo), 66 11 Quare ex (Qua res), 69 3 Nob ilia mare 
{Nan ei illam rarae), 79 1 quid inquam (quidni quem) ; 
and many more besides. Now that we have so much 
of our verse, the rest will soon follow : out of Hunc we 
have to get a dative referring to Mamurra and a con- 
necting particle : the particle shall be et which so often 
comes into or falls out of the beginmrig of a verse ; 
|thu3 in Gl 211 we have 'Et ludite'for 'Ludite'. The 
•dative shall be huicne : ' Et huicne Gallia et metet 
Britannia?' 'and now shall Gaul and Britain reap for 
him?': 'Et huicne' exaotly as in v. 6 'Et ille'. Plau- 
tus, so different in some respects, is Catullus' own bro- 
ther in love of familiar idiom; and he shall illustrate 
our metaphor: mercat. 71 ' Tibi aras, tibi ooeas, tihi 
seris : tibi item metes, Tibi denique iste pariet laetitiam 
labos' ; mostell. 799 ' Sibi quisque ruri metit' ; epid. n 
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2 80 ' Mibi ifillc noc seritur nee metltur, njgi ea quae I 
uis uolo'. IluUrtu I prefer to Huice wliich T am not 
sure CatuUud would have used : ' hicne, haecne. lictcae, 
huncne, hacne, hastie', one or the other, I have met 
with not only in Cicero and the Fronto paliinpw^st; imt 
in PfOpertius, Statius, and again and again in Senecas 
tragedies, where the metro coniirma them ; and hutcne 
is nearer the kiinc of Msa 

And now for oiir final critical difficulty : I may 
meulioji by the way that all recent editors in v. iil 
make liwxlwin agree with huTM ; though I should hesi- 
tate to contradict tliem, I miiat eay that I have always 
tliought it raore emphatic as an interjection: ' why, the 
mischief, do yoa pamper him, both of you?' liia wmth 
ever rising and now iJivolvitig in it Pouipey. In inter- 
rogative sentences this use of 'malum' is very common 
in Piautus, not uncommon in Cicero and the most idio- 
matic writers : ' qui, malum, bella aut faceta es?' ' quae 
faaec, malum, impudentia est?' and the like. Then in 
T. 23 for the corrupt ' opulentissime' many ctrnjectures 
have been made which may be seen in Schwabe and 
Ellis; but since Lachniann most have adopted his cor- 
rection 'o piissime', as completed that is to say by Haupt 
who reads 'orbis, o piissimei .Sucer generque, p. o.' : This 
has never seemed to me quite convincing, though I hesi- 
tate to reject what bo many great scholais have sanc- 
tioned: but it ia the united force of several difl'event 
objections that weighs with me: 'o piisaimei' i% not 
■yery wide of, and yet not eo very near tiie Ms. reading; 
thenitinvolves a second alteration of 'urbls' to 'orbis', 
slight enongJi in itself; but thus we hft.ve two changes, 
one in a word wliich seems genuine: then I must say 
the ' Socer generque' is to my mind much weakened by 
having an epithet attached; still more is the force of 
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' perdidistis omnia' impaired by 'orbie' being joined 
with it : we can see from tlie letters to Atticus that 
this was a favourite phrase of the ' boni' during the 
three-headed tyranny: thus n 21 1 'iracundiam atque 
inteniperantiam illorum sumus experti, qui Catoni irati 
omnia petdldenint' ; i I 65 ' ue! perire maluerint quam 
perdere omnia'; xiv 1 1 'quid quaeris? perisae omnia 
aiebat'; 14 3' nomxe meministi clamare te omnia perire, 
si ille funere elatus esset': [comp. too Cato ad M. iilium: 
at hoc puta uat'em dixisse, quandoque ista gens suas 
litteraa dabit, omnia conrurapet; (Cic.) epiat. ad Brut. I 
3 1 et cerfce, nisi ia Antonium ab urbe auertiaset, peri- 
isaent omnia, ] How greatly the moral emphasis of these 
words ' perdidlstia omnia' is weakened by the addition 
of wbis, may be seen from such a passage aa this of 
Livy, praefat. 12, where he ia contrasting the present 
with the good old times : ' nuper diuitiae auaritiam, et 
abundantes uoluptatos desiderium per luxum atque libi- 
dinem pereundi perdeiidique omnia inuesere ' : by Mar- 
tial ton, ' Omnia perdiderant' is employed with much 
effect. Moreover we cannot, to say the least, he sure 
that Catullus would have ventured to use 'piisaimus', 
when ten yeaj-s later Cicero can say in philip. xiii 43 
' tu porro ne pios qiiidem, aed piissinios quaoria, et quod 
uerbum omnino nullmn in lingua Latina est, id propter 
tuam diuinam pietatem nouura inducia' : later it came 
more into use, and indeed Pompelua comm. Donat. ap. 
Keil V p. 154 says that Caper 'elaborauit uehementia- 
sime et de epiatuhs Ciceronis collegit haec uerba, ubi 
dixerat ipse (Jiceio piissimus' ; but this is very indirect 
evidence, and Pompeius seems to blunder about this 
philippic, and the word ia not now found in Cicero's 
letters. Lastly the allusion in the Catalecta 3 5 'Vt 
iste uersus usquequaque pertinot, Gener socerque, perdi- 
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distie omnia' seems to me to speak strongly for the ab- 
sence of an epithet in Catullus. Ellis, whether for such 
reasOQs or others I do not know, does not accept this 
i-eading and gives us ' (urbis o piidet meae)'. By this 
he means I presume Rome, not Verona, though Caesar 
pFobftbly waa in Vetxjna at this time: Catullus would 
naturally so term what was, to use Cicero's phrase, hia 
patria naturae or loci; but for the poet tf> speak of 
RoBie, his patria maitatls or iuris, thus familiaily, strikes 
me as at least strange. 

What I propose to read is this : ' Eone nomine, 
urbis ob luem ipsimae (issimae), Socer generque, per- 
didistis omnia?' \VTien ipsimae became is&ifnae, aa I 
shall presently shew it would be likely to do in Mss. 
such as those of CatuDus, it is manifest how readily 
o&i?(«Tft]"s»ima!£ would pass into opulent issi-me: we have al- 
ready given above examples more than enough of words 
perversely divided in our Ms.: juat as common is it 
either to divide one word into two or more: so 29 3 Nam 
murram (Mamurram); 41 1 A me an a (Ameana), etc. 
etc. : or, as I assume liere, to make two or more woi-ds 
into one: 21 5 exiocaris (es iocaris), 44 11 minantium 
{in Antium), 45 17 siuistrauit (sinistra ut), 68 139 co- 
tidiana (concoquit iram), 68 124 Suscitata {Susoitat a), 
68 129 tuorum (tu honim), 76 11 instincteque (istinc 
teque), 76 26 proprietate {pro pietate), 116 4 mittere- 
musque (mittere in usque), etc. The prose Catullus, 
Petronius, who like him at one and the same time 
carries the language to the highest pitch of grace and 
refinement and riots in the utmost licence of popular 
idiom, will illustrate our ipsimae: ch. 63 'ipsimi nostri 
delicatus deeessit'; and 75 'tamen ad delicias femina 
ipsimi annos quattuordecimfid:...ego tamen et ipsimae 
satis faciebam. scitis quid dicam: taceo, quia non sum 
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de gloriosis: ceteram, queraadmodum di uolunt, domi- 
nus in domo iactus sum, et ecce cepi ipsimS cerebellum': 
ipst'miw ipsima therefore = dorninua domina, Buecheler 
illuatrates it witli inuch learning: liia note, p, 74, I 
will bere give the substance of: ipsa is thus used by 
Catullus of Lesbia'e sparrow 'euaraque norat Ipsam' 
"dominam; and in the Casina of Plautus the serua 
says 'ego eo quo me ipsa mieit'; and Eneoheler believee 
with much reason that in Catullus' 'mea dulcia Ipai- 
tilla, Meae deliciae' the name is a diminutive of Ipsa,, 
to express fondness. As ipse is a pjnhie in the old 
scenic writers, the p seems to have been scarcely 
sounded, as in uolUpiate, and the vulgar pronunciation 
appeara to have been isse ; for Augustus superseded a 
legatua consularia 'ut rudi et indocto' for writing isd 
for i/W: Martial I 109 has an epigram on a lapdog Issa, 
where seven times over the infeaior Msa. read tpsa; and 
Martial plays on the similarity of sound : ' Hanc . . . Picta 
PubliuH exprimit tabella, In qua tarn similera uidebia 
Issam, Vt sit tam similia sibi nee ipsa': and on the 
walls of Pompeii and on funeral urns are found ' euge 
Issa', 'Aprodite issa', 'issa haue', 'issae suae', 'iaauio 
et delicio suo', terms oJl of familiar endearment. Ca- 
tullus would not perhaps have hesitated to use such a 
familiar expression, as ipsimae or issitnae ; for we. find 
50 expressions like, 'carta loquatur anus', 'fe-ma lo- 
quetur anua', 'sacer hircus', 'ut decult cinaediorem ', 
* inepta crura ponticuli', ' suppernata seeuri', ' iste mens 
atupor', 'pater esuritionum', 'tuis ab unguibus reglu- 
fciua', 'cum isto Vappa', 'quldquid est domi cachinno- 
rum', 'cacata carta', 'scabies famesqua mundi', 'uetuli 
Falerni', 'salaputium disertum'; and in our poem 'ista 
nostra defututa mentula', 'lancinata sunt bona', uncta 
dwiorare patrimonia'. 
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'Vrbis ipsimae' thcn«dominae urbis or dominao 
Komae: Ovid has 'dumiiiae conditor urbie', 'doiuina re- 
tinebit in urbe', 'doniinam iienietis in urhein'; Martial 
' domina in urbe' and ' domina ab urbe' ; Horace ' dorai- 
naeque Romae ', Martial ' dominn.e fastidia Romae ', 
'Moenia dominau pulcheniina Romae', 'septeni dorainos 
montea': for luem compare Seneca's 'liiem tantam Troiae 
atque Achiuis', 'Helena peatls exitium lues Vtriusque 
popuK', 'iata generia infandi lues', 'sacra Tbebarum 
lacs', 'iste noatri generis exitium ac lues': Catullus 
therefore means 'ob Mamurram, istajn pestem dominae 
urbis': after shewing that be lias ruined or is ruining 
one province after another, he finishes with this bilr 
terest of his taunts: ' Waa it then on his account, for 
this plague-aore of the mistress Town, O father- and 
son-in-law, that ye have ruined all?' It now remains to 
point out wha.t Catullus probably refers to, and I must 
quote at length tlie passage of Pliuy twice before spoken 
of; XXXVI 6 § 48 ' primum Romae parietes crusta mar- 
iiioris operuifi3e totos domus suae in Caelio monte Cor- 
nelius Nepos tradit J^Iamurrani Forniiis natum, equitern 
Roraanum, praefectum fabrum C. Caesaris in GulUaj ne 
quid indignitati desit, tali auctore inuenta re ; hie 
namque est Mamurra CatuEi Veronensis carminibus 
proBcissus quern, ut res est, domus ipsius clarius quam 
Catullus dixit habere quidquid habuisset comata Gallia, 
namque adicit idem Nepos pi-imum totis aedibua nullam 
nisi e marmore colamnam hahuisse, et omnis solidas 
e Carystio aut Lunensi': in these words Pliny, who 
dearly loved a scandal and was like his nephew a great 
admirer of their ' conterraneus' Catullua, makes up his 
story by uniting with the poet's abuBe Nepos' narrative 
of facts. It is natural enough that Mamurra's wealth 
and extravagance, combining with that scientiiic and 
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mecbanical akill whicli Caesar's "hlef engineer officer 
must ba,ve possessed, woiiM induce liim to indulge iu 
arcliitectural display and in tho invention of new foiTns 
of cuntttcuction arid ornament; and, as Catullus' very 
abuse proves bim to have been many years in the en- 
joyment of great wealth, that ah-eady he bad begun 
the houae which Nepos and Pbn)' Kpeak of. Other 
kindfl of extravagance or pretension may have joined 
to rouae the jealoua and supercilious feelings of Catul- 
lus' coterie towards the newly enriched upstart, as they 
might regard him in tbelr antagonism to Caeaar and 
Ponipey: this would explain ajid point CatuUus' laat 
and bittei-est taunt, that he waa the 'lues' of the mis- 
tress t^wn. The laat I say; for to my taste the foroe 
and beauty of the poem are greatly impaired by placing 
either with Moinmaen the four, or with Schwabe the 
two concluding verses after v. 10, or by changing with 
Ribbeck the order throughout ; nor do I agree with 
Schwabe that the position wliich the last verse has in 
the [Xicra of the Catalecta, is no argument whatever 
that it had the same place in our piece: the force and 
point of the parody surely in Bori\e measure depend 
upon that. 

Our argument might have been illustrated by an 
examination of other poems directed against Caesar or 
Mamurra *»r both, I have referred above to the obscure 
54th, the close of which is a manifest reference to oiir 
poem: the 93rd, consisting of only two lines, is written 
in a defiant tone towardo Caesar, probably much about 
the same time as our 29th. Towards the end there are 
four obscure, unimportant and uninteresting, but most 
insulting elegiac epigrams, addressed to Mamurra under 
the name of M-intula which the 13th line of our poem 
must have fastened upon liim among the ' boni' : these 
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four with Bome other of the later el^^c pieces the 
world would willingly have let dio. To one only of 
them shall I refer in conj unction with the 57th : tlie 
latter attacks both Caesar and Mamurra in a tone that 
would be even more offeuisive than that of oiu" 29th, if 
its very excess of ribaldry did not loudly attest that U 
was only meant for petulant banter, one part of it flatly 
contradicting the other if taken in earnest. I shall con- 
descend to say a word on two verses only. (J and 7, 
which, illustrated by what we know of Caesar, we shall 
thua interpret: he and his first scientific officer, at the 
end of the year 55 and beginning of 54, used to be 
closeted together for hours every day in Verona, map- 
ping out Gaul and arranging the march of the legions 
and the movements of the fleet> so that all should be 
assembled at the right moment in the Portus Itius for 
the second invasion of Britain; relaxing themselves at 
times by sketching out plans for draining the Pomptine 
marshes and enlarging Rome by changing the course of 
the Tiber. The 105th poem is as follows: 'Mentula 
eonatur Pipleum scandere montem : Musae fhrcillis prae- 
oipitem eiciunt' ; which rightly interpreted would mean 
that Mamurra not only possessed the special aoquire- 
meots befitting Caesar's chief engineer; but had a taate 
for general literature and poetry aa well; and perhaps 
retorted the insults of Catullus with less success, but 
equal goodwill, and let him know what ' Ameana puella' 
thought of him. But enough. 
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I have but little to add to the long exposition, re- 
printed above and written about ten years ago. Thanks 
to Grote and others we have now got over the habit, 
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which once prevailed, of building our judgmenta of 
Athenian statesmen on the libels of Aristophanes or 
Eupolis^ But we do not seem to have yet completely 
learnt to extend the same justice to Romans, greater 
than Cleon and equals at the least of Pericles, and to 
treat with merited contempt the calumnies of Catullus 
and Calvus, which have even a smaller basis of reality 
than the scurrilous jests of Aristophanes. Catullus how- 
ever belonged to one of the latest generations to which 
law and opinion conceded this unbridled licence : he 
himself caii write with jaunty self-complacency ' Nil 
nimlum studeo, Oiesar, tibi uelle placere Nee scire 
utrum sis albus an ater homo' ; and he would have 
been anything but flattered, if he could have read what 
the grave QuintUian says of him in xi 1 38, negat ae 
magoi &cere aliquis poetarum, utrnm Caesar ater an 
albus homo sit, inaania : uerte, ut idem Caesar de Hlo 
dixerit, adrogantia est. Of course the almost unre- 
stricted licence of assailing living personages which 
Ariatophanes and Catullus possessed or usuiped gav^ 
Kfe to their attacks; and the strongest proof of Martial's 
unrivalled genius for epigram is the never-failing vigour 
and fecundity which his poems exhibit in dealing with 
wholly fictitious persons and incidents : cum salua in- 
fimarum quoque personarum reuerentia ludant ; quae 
adeo antiquis auctoribus defuit, ut nominlbus non tan- 
tum ueris abusi sint, sed et niagnis. 

I have to make a few, and only a few, criticiama on 
the criticisms which have been made on me. 4 alite : 
I am surprised to see Ellis still at^e for unoti. 8 haut 
idoneus : this, the virtual reading of Mas., I still look 
upon as giving the most satisfactory sense ; and I can- 
not, tho' the latest editor Baehrens accepts ' Adtmeus ', 
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see any suitableness in the comparison of the Catullian 
Mamurra with the beautiful and chaste Adonis, i do 
not deny that this or that passage may be found — in 
Greek, not Latin — where one may be called au Adonis 
for his beauty and youth alone. But Mamurra had 
neither youth nor beauty : Ellis actually quotes ' niueura 
Adonem ' from Propertiua where the poet ia talking of 
Adonis' death by the boar's tusk •; but Mamurra was 
not 'niueus' and was not killed by a boar. 20 Et 
buicne Grallla et metet Britannia : 1 am vain enough 
still to prefer this conjecture to any that has been made 
before or after it. Ellis still argues for his own con- 
jecture, which wandera away from the Msa. and, aa I 
have endeavoured to shew above, yields no proper sense. 
But a word on his criticisms of my reading ; it ' has 
always seemed to me unlike Catullus, not only in the 
position of ne, but in the place of tiietct, and the only 
half-obscured assonance Gallia Bntannia'. Tlie 'half- 
obscured assonance ' is too refined for my ear, the', as I 
have observed elsewhere, I might, but would not, write 
' et metent (metet) Britanniae'. Then as to the ne I 
protest it has, if not the only, yet far the best jilace it 
can have in the verse : it cannot be annexed to Et. I 
could cite 100 examples from all the beat writers of ne 
having a position such as it has in Horace's Praeter 
cetera me Bomaene poemata cenaes Scribere posse ? but 
I will confine myself to two or three examples which 
closely resemble Et kuicne : Ter. Andr, 49-2 aut itane 
tandem cet. ; eun. 848 Sed estne Eic Thais? hec. 81 
Sed uideon Philotimum ? Plant most. 522 Sed tu etiam- 
ne rogas ? will thla suffice ? But the place of metet ? 
I presume he means that the natural position would be 
'et Britannia metet' : so it would be, but tho' Catullus 
does not so often ifidulge, as Horace does, in these and 
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much more irregular arrangements of worcJs, yet not 
only have I cited from hitu elsewhere several very much 
harsher collocations, such as: Non, ita me diui, uera 
gemunt, iuerJnt : an excessively strange and awkward 
sentence; but in the very next poem, 30 3 lam me pro- . 
dero, iam non dubitas fallere, perfide ? and also 5 Quom 
tu neglegis ac me miserum deseris in malis, as I read, 
exactly resemble our passage ; the first of the two Ellis 
must accept as a parallel. And surely to a criticism 
like this a tu quoque is allowable: well, this is Ellis' 
own verse ' Neque una Gallia aut metent Britanniae' ! 
As I said above, I cannot believe Catullus would have 
used the plur, ' Britanniae'. 

21 malum ; I proposed above with hesitation to 
take this for the interjection: ' why, the mischief: this 
usage is common enough in Cicero, and I had marked 
down a passage, de off. u 53, which I ol^erve is quoted 
by Ellis, beginning 'quae te, malum I ratio', where 
Cicero is translating a royal address ot" Philip to his 
son Alexander. But, says Ellis, ' to me this seems be- 
neath the dignity and the indignation of the poem'. 
In proceeding to comment on the other half of the 
verse : quid hie potest Nisi : he says it is a ' comic 
formula' : thus in one and the same verse an expression 
which Cicero thinks not beneath the dignity and tlie 
indignation of Philip, sober and angry, is beneath the 
dignity and indignation of this verse ; while a comic 
formula is not. Truly Ellis applies a different standard 
to his neighbour and to himself The strongest argu- 
ment perhaps, and one not mentioned by Ellis, for mak-. 
ing malum the adjective, comes from Catullus himself, 

K4 175 Nee malus hic.hospea: but there the subfet. 
aakes a decided difference ; and the repetition here of 
quid hie ' seems to me in favour of ' Quid hunc, malum I ' 
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But as I said above, I look on the poinb as a doubtful 
one- 23 : No oae I fear will ever decide what ie to be 
read here ; and I shall add Dothatig to what I have 
idready said. It strikes me now, as it struck me before, 
to be a positive inanity for Catullus to say of Koms 
'urbis pudet meae', as Ellis makes him say ; nor can 
I aceept the conjecture of the latest editor Baehrens. 

24 Socer generque : there is certainly much to be 
said for Baehrens' Glener socerque, as Virgil has it in 
his parody. At the same time it does not strike me as 
certainly true : the poet is thinking much more of Caesar 
than Pompey, and might thus be disposed to put ' Socec' 
first ; while, as Pompey was the elder, another might 
be disposed to name him first ; and in the Aeneid ' Ag- 
gerihus socer oet.' the socer coming first is to me not 
witliout weight. 

T would now, with somewhat more knowledge on the 
ffljbject, add a very few words to what I have said above, 
p. 68, 69, about the poet's praenomen and the time 
of his birth. Ellj^ is, I verily believe, the one scholar 
living who attU maintains hia first name was Quintua, 
and not Gaius. EUis appeals to the authority of Lach- 
mann and Mommsen, aa well aa Scaliger, Liwhmann, 
whom Mommsen followed, was ignorant of both G and 
; and took the interpolated Datanus,, for his chief 
authority. This codex, written in the latter half of the 
15th century, with one or two satellites, calls tbfi poet 
Q. Catulus, on the authority I believe of some inter- 
polated Mss. of Pliny xxxvn 81. Hut there not one of 
Detlefsen's codieea recognisea this 'Q,', which ij» now 
banislied for evermore from the text of Pliny. But, 
says EUis (p. uv), 'if the scribe of the Datanua was 
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sufficiently educated to take the praenomen from Pliny, ^H 
it is not likely that he would have made the mistake of ^H 
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writing Catuli for CatulW. Why, of the 3 best out of 
the four Mss. whose readings Detlefsen gives us in this 
part of PUny, ooe has Catulius, the other two Catvhis ; 
and we find Catullus almost everywhere called CatultiS 
in mediaeval times. ' Besides, if the Q. was taken from 
Pliny, we might expect to find in some one of the Mas. 
of Catullus a G. or C. taken from Jerome, of which 
there is no trace' : this argument I cannot even appre- 
hend ; much less can I answer it. 

I still hold it to be more probable that he was born 
in 84 than in 87 B.C. Professor Sellar, in his interest- 
ing account of Catullus in the Encycl. Eritan., observes 
with justice 'that the age at- which a man dies is more 
likely to be accurately remembered than the particular 
date either of his death or of his birth. The common 
practice of recording the ages of the deceased in sepul- 
chral inBcriptions must have rendered a mistake leas 
likely to occur in that respect than in respect of the 
consulship in which he was bora'. Mr Sellar argues 
too that the 'iuuenalia' in the pussage from Ovid which 
I have cited above, p. 73, is better suited to the age 
of 30 than of 33 ; and this also I think with reason. 
For tho' iuuenis ia a very elastic term, and tho' Domitiua 
MarsuB in his elegy on Tibullus, who died about the 
age of 33, calls him iuuenem, yet we must remember 
that Marsus was about the same age as Tibullus. But 
( )vid, when he wrote his epicedium <>ri Tibullus, in which 
the word in question occurs, was only about 35 ; and a 
man of 25 does not see youth with the same eyes as an 
older man does. And to my ear ' iuufnalia ' has a more 
youthful ring than 'iuuenis.' 



Alfene inmemor atque UDanirois false Bodalibus, 
iam te nil miseret, dure, tui dulcis amiculi 'i 
iam me prodere, iam non dubitas fallere, perfide? 
nee £icta impia. fkllacuin honmium caelicolis placent. 
quom tu neglegie ac me miserum deseris in maliB, 
eheu quid faciant, die, homines cuiue habeant fidemt 

6 qiiam teripti. qne T. 6 ^eo V. dioe EllJB, ptrhapt Hghtlji. 
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The only change which I hare made on my own 
account in these verses, the last four of which have 
occasioKed a good deal of difficulty to editors and in- 
(laced some of them to make various transpositions and 
changes in the test, is in 5 to read Quom for Que, and 
to connect it closely with the next line : this seems to 
me to remove every difficulty. I assume that, e and o, 
as I have said, being almost indistinguishable in some 
predecessor of our Mas. , (pie was copied from it instead 
of quo : thus 9fi 3 Q^ie 0, Quo G, Quom Gnarinus, 
riglitly I think : 66 79 quern V, quom Haupt rightly 
{■Cnrradinua de Allio) : if Ellis' dice in 6 be the poet's, 
it iJ9 another example of o and e confused. 4 Nee for 
non, so common in the older writers, I have illustrated 
very fully on Lucr. ir 23 : it has here, an often, the 
force of ' not at all'. Ellis' defence of Quae shews that 
he hardly thinks it can be defended. 



31 7— U 
quid solutis est beatius curia, 
cum mens onus reponit, ae peregrino 
labore fes^ menimus nostrum ad larem 
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10 desideratoque acquiescimus lecbo ? 

hoc est quod luiutn est pro laboribus tantis. 
ealue, o ueausta Sirmio, atque ero gaude : 
gaudete uosque, o uiuidae lacus undae : 
ridete, qmcquid est domi cachinnorum. 

13 noaqne o ninidBe leripti, WM qDOqna Mis T. 

This bright poem is in moat parts as pellucid as its 
own beautiful lake. In 1 the rare 'pame iimda or -paen- 
itisida is illustrated by Caes. bell. GkJl. vi 36 2 paene 
obsessionem ; and Victoriils uar. lect. ix 9 is worth com- 
paring on Ocelle in 2. 8 peregr. Lab., * labour under- 
gone in foreign parts', in contrast with 'larem nostrum ' 
seems quite capable of defence : Baehrens reads *Ab 
orbe ' for ' Lahore'. But comp. Mart, xui 29 Pruna 
peregrinae carie rugosa senectae Sume : ' age acquired 
in foreign parts': Livy 111 16 4 id malum.. .turn quoque 
peregrino terrore sopitum uidebatur : 'by terror arising 
from foreigners'; just as ib. § 3 'terror seruilia' means 
'terror caused by slaves', tho' it might mean 'terror 
felt by slaves': comp. too 'praetor peregrinus' with 
' mulier peregrina ' ' uir peregrinus'. 

13 has given occasion to nearly as many conjectures 
as 25 5 : ' nosque o lucidae', ' limpidae', * uos quoque in- 
citae', have all been proposed, and may any of them be 
right. But neither Scaliger'a ' ludiae ' nor Lachmaun's 
' Libuae ' seems to me admissible ; nor again ' Lydiae' ; 
for the transference of the epithet to ' undae' is very 
unlike Catullus, as well a** the obtrusive antiquarian 
reference, the parts hereabout once on a time having 
belonged to the Etmscana, and the Etruscans being 
supposed to have come from Lydia. My reading was 
suggested by Mart, x 30 11 Hie summa lem stringitur 
Thetis uento, Nee languet aequor, uiua sed quies ponti 
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Pictam phaselon adiuuante fert aura. My 'uiuidae' is 
the same as the ' Nee languet ' and ' uiuae ' of Martial, 
and is sxirely as appropriate to the Benacus aa to the 
Formian coast Diplomatically too it is as near V, aa 
any of the other readings except ' Lydiae', 



9 Atqui putate; namqae totiua uobis 
frontem tabemae soplonibus scribam. 

Is sopionibus corrupt, as it would appear to be ? and, 
if so, is any of the numerous conjectures that have been 
made plausible enough to be received ? One must first 
of all bring into comparison with it the often cited 
passage in Petron. 22 cum ABcyltos tot maUs in som- 
num laberetur, ilia quae iniuria depulsa fuerat anciUa 
totam laciem eius fiiliglne longa perfiricuit et non senti- 
entia labra umerosque sopitionibua pinxit. The two 
contexts are so much alike, that it is a most singular 
' luaus codicum', if there is no real connexion between 
the two corrupt or apparently corrupt words. If there 
is Buoh connexion, the word we want must express 
either the instrument — and a very simple inatrument^ 
or the material employed. The material must have 
been black to paint the lips ; as the preceding ' fuligine' 
too implies, scipionibiis can hardly be right ; for why 
the pluial ; nor scorpionihus ; for it is absurd to imagine 
the man's lips painted with scorpions. Wtether we 
may assunie an unknown word, as sopionibus with 
Vossius (or ? sopitonibus) for 'aopitis carbonibus', I will 
not attempt to decide. 

But the whole resemblance may be a mere Itisua, 
and the editors of Petronius may be right in taking 
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sopitionihus for the fragments of two words. This, as 
might be expected, is a very common phenomenon in 
Petroniue : thus in the preceding line the corrupt 'fu- 
ligine longa' may reprwent something like ' fuli^nm 
liiiea longa': in 45 at beg. I would read 'modo sic, 
modo sicj inquit rusticus suario cum [uarium codices] 
porcumperdiderat': h. e. snarius; namnisticus in alieno 
male libentiua quam in euo philoaophari solet : in 77 
' interim dum Mercurius riigilat, aedificaui banc domum. 
ut scitia, coecus omxer erat [cusuc erat codices], nunc 
templum eat : ' in 46 perhaps ' nee uno loco consistit. 
scit bene [uene] itidem £set uenit dem codices] iitteras, 
sed non uult laborare.' 

If Catullus then and Petronius are quite independ- 
ent of one another, I will add one more conjecture to 
the many that have been made on this uncertain verse : 
namque totiuB uobis Frontem tabemae pusionibua scri- 
bam : uobis is then the abl. in apposition with ptisioni- 
bits : ' I will scribble over the front of the whole tavern 
with you, nice young sparks' — ^prob£|,bly both with their 
names and caricatures of their persona. 2310 b of the 
Pompeian wall-inaoriptiona ' Euplia bio cum hominibua 
bellis', and comp. ib. 1473 Martialis uos irrura — with 
v. 8 of our poem, Perha,p3 Catullus would write : Lesbia 
hie cum bellis hominibus, Egnatio, cet. and might give a 
caricature of Egnatlua with his teeth and beard, pu- 
sionihus w»uld be the same as the ' puailli efc semitarii 
moecbi' of v. 16: Apul. met. ix 7 at uero adulter, bellis- 
simus ille pusio ; Cic. pro Caelio 36 (speaking to Clodia) 
minimum fratrem,...qui te plurimum amat, qui., .tecum 
semper pusio cum minors aorore cnbitauit. In v. 5 
' hircos '■can only mean ' olidoa hircos' : comp. the line, 
applied to the 'hirsute atque olido senl' in Suet. Tib. 
43 hircum uetulum Capreis naturam liguroire. 'Catul- 
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lus' says EUia, 'after upbraiding the tabema and its 
firequentere for lewdness, would scarcely contrast them 
■v/itii an animal which ia a type of this veiy quality'. 
I hardly catch the meaning of this : it is not Catullus 
who 'contraats' them ; but these fine fellows who draw 
the contrast themselves. 



Adeste, bendecasyllabi, quot estia 
omnes undique, quotquot estia omuea. 
iocum me putat esse moecha tiurpis 
et negat mihi uestra reddituram 
5 pugillaria, si pati potestis. 
persequamur earn, et reflagitemus. 
quae sit quaeritis ? iUa quam uidetis 
turpe incedere, mimice ac moleste 
ridentem catiUi ore GaUicani. 

10 circumsistite eam, et reflagitate 
'moecha putida, redde codicilios, 
redde, putida moecha, codicilios'. 
non assia facia ? o lutam, lupanar, 
aut ai perditins potes quid esse. 

15 sed non ^, tamen hoc satis putandum. 
quod si non aliud pote, ut ruborem 
ferreo canis exprimamus ore, 
conclamate iterum aJtiore uoce 
'moecha putida, redde codicilios, 

20 redde, putida moecha, codicilios'. 
sed nil proficimus, nihil mouetur. 
mutanda est ratio modusque nobis, 
siquid proficero amplius potestis: 
' pudica et proba, redde codicilios'. 

U pote, ut KTipii. potest V. n ore, CouclunsM tcripti. one. Coq 
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I have printed the whole of thla lively and humor- 
ous poem, not that I have anjthmg to say, m addition 
to what has been said by others, on the greater part of 
it ; but because I have long felt that there is a hitch 
in one portion, and wish to make my reasons clear for 
attempting to remove that hitch. I entirely go -with 
Ellis in thinking that Lesbia cannot be the object of 
attack. 

With vss. 11, 12 and 19, 20 I would compare Plant 
most. 600 Mihi faenuB reddat, £ienus actutum mihi... 
Cedo faenus, redde faenus, faenus reddite. Daturin estis 
faenus actutum mihi? Datume faenus f 14 I keep 
the ^(63 of G and O.that is of V: Cicad Att. xi 182 
sed hoc perditius, in quo nunc sum, fieri nihil potest ; 
XIV 1 1 nihil perditius, shew 'perditius' not to be 
'unique'. 8 Turpe ; surely not 'atiictly an adverb', 
but the neut. ace. of the adjective, so often joined by 
the poets with verba denoting any bodily action, aa 
' Perfidum rldens Venus' : in one of the pasaages which 
Ellia quotes from Cicero all editora now read 'turpi 
pace'; in the other the adverb is 'hilare' from ' hilarus'. 

13 o lutum, lupanar : Cia in Pis. 62 o teuebrae, 
lutum, sordes. 

16 the manuscript reading here seems to me to 
interrupt the simple and natural progreea of the poem : 
the words would properly mean: 'if nothing else can 
extort a blush from her brazen face'. But even assum- 
ing they can mean : ' if nothing else can be done, let us 
extort a blush': even thus the pl^n purport of this 
very simple poem is tb wailed. The extorting ablush 
must surely be the same as shaming her ioto doing 
what we want. But in that case there is a most awk- 
ward stop at the end of 17 ; and 18 proceeds as if there 
was nothing between 15 and it. Westphal seems to 



have sought to remedy this by putting 16 and 17 after 
23, and reading Qvo, si for Quod si : my remedy is 
much simpler and I t^ink more efficaciom : I change a 
single letter only and alter the punctixation after ore: 
'if nothing eke can do ao, in order to extort a blush 
from her brazen face, bawl out once more in louder 
tones'. CatuUua, like the older writers generally, em- 
ploys pote for potest very freely ; as 17 24, 45 5, etc. 
We might retain potest and read : Ferreo ut canis ex- 
primamua ore, ConcL ; but I prefer the other remedy. 



Acmen Septimiiis suos amores 
tenena in greraio ' mea* inquit ' Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque anjare porro 
onmes sum assidue paratus annos 
5 quantum qui pote pluiimum perire, 
solus ill Libya Indiaque tosta 
caesio ueniam obuius leoni'. 
hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra ut ante 
dextram stemuit approbationem. 

10 at Acme leuiter caput reflectens 
et dulcie pueri ebrios oceUos 
Ulo purpureo ore sauiata 
'sic' inquit, 'mea uita Septimille, 
huic uni domino usque seruiamus, 

15 ut multo mihi maior acriorque 
ignis moUibus ardet in medullis'. 
hoc ut dixit, Amor sinistra, ut ante, 
dextram stemuit approbationem. 
nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

20 mutuis animis amant amantur. 
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unara Septiraius miaellus Acmeii 
mauult quani Syrias Britanniasque : 
uno ill Septimio fidelis Acme 
fecit deliciaa libidinisque. 
25 quis ullos hominea beatiores 

uidit, quia Venerem auspicatiorem? 

8 at ante it eorruft. Ferhaja EJnistai aalans. 9 Dextra V. 

The whole cf this poem too, the most charming 
picture in any language of a light and happy love, I 
have printed, in oider to make clear the view I take of 
its action and motive, which seem to me not to have been 
quite rightly apprehended even by thoae editors, Scaliger, 
Vosaius, Baehrena, etc., who have seen that v. 8 is corrupt. 
The ut ante has probably, as Baehrena says, come from 
17, and may have displaced something quite different, 
Buch aa 'sinister ipse', or 'manu sinistra' but my sug- 
gested 'sinister astans' gives the sense that is required. 
The scene which the poet paints is quite distinct to 
my mind, while from Ellis' notes I caranot gather how 
he represents the situation to himself; and Baehrenu' 
' sinistra ab Acme', as well as his punctuation of 17, 
is not compatible with my ^dew of the matter. 

Septinuus is resting on a couch of some kind and 
is leaning with his right side against it : Acme is re- 
clining on his bosom. Th^y are both therefore looking 
more or less towards the left. Septimius declares that 
he loves her as dearly as moiial man can love. The 
moment he has said this. Love well-pleased, standing 
on their left, sneezes at them approval towards the 
right (as he must do, being as he is on their left). Then 
Acme, slightly bending back her head and kissing the 
sweet boy's eyes drunken with passion (which he would 
hold down to meet her lips), protests that her passion 



is much stronger than his. The moment she had 
spoken thia. Love on the left hand, just as before, 
sneezed at them approval towards the right. The 
twice-repeated omen encouraged them in their passion : 
' Now starting fi^m so fair an augury, soul answeiing 
soul, they love, are loved again'. 

The poem, thus explained, is surely simple enough 
and keeps clear of all the ' difficulty' in which Ellis in- 
volves himself and it. 3 te perdite amo; 'amare coepit 
perdite' occurs twice in Terence, amare: this is more 
emphatic than Froelich'a conjecture ' amore', accepted 
by Schwabe: 'te' then belongs to 'amo', to 'amare' 
and to ' perire'; for, since Catullus has in 35 12 Ilium 
deperit inpotente ajnore, and in 100 2 'depereunt' 
with the accua. simply and without 'amore', and aa 
Plautus Poen. iv 2 135 has the less usual 'hie alteram 
efflictim pent', also without 'amore', there seems no 
reason to refuse to Catullus the eauae construction 
' perire te' ; and ' amore' -without an epithet would cer- 
tainly be weak. "With the change of word in ' amare 
...Quantum qui pote^'enVe", I would compare Mart, x 
86 1 Nemo noua caluit sic inflammatus arnica, FJagrauit 
quanto Laurus amore pilae. There is even a greater 
hitch in Cat. 96 5 non tanto mors inmatura dolorist 
Quintiliae, quantiun gaudet amore tuo. 12 comp. 

Apul. apol. 403 oris sauia purpurei 



jTtepriiitod fram tbe Joimut of Fliilology, voL E p. 301 — Ki] 

The lost manuscript of Catullus, from which di- 
rectly or indirectly all the others are derived, would 
appear to have handed down this trivial and uninter- 
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eating poem in the following shape, if we take no 
account of two veraea repeated without meaning from a 
former poem, or of the headiag which belongs to the 
next poem and has been wrongly inserted in thia one : 

Otonia caput oppido est pusiUum 

et eri rustice semilauta crura 

subtile et leue peditum libonis 

si non omnia dispUcere uellem 

tibi et sufficio eeniore cocto 

iiascere iterum meis iambia 

inmerentibuB unice imperator, 

In the third number of our Journal I examined at 
some length the 2ytb poem in which Caesar and hie 
friend Mamurra are assailed with so much wit and tru- 
culent virulence. The laat two lines of our present 
poem contain a direct reference to the other, the unice 
imperator here distinctly pointing to the imperator 
unice there- It is however for critical purposes only 
that I now discuss this 54th poem, not for any his- 
torical or personal referencea, which are altogether un- 
known and, if they were known, would probably turn 
out to be of no importance whatever. 

Three slight and manifest corrections were soon 
made in the manuscript text : Otonis^ at once became 
Othonis; for sujjwio, which does not appear to be a 
Latin name, from the time of Scaliger Fufivio or Fu~ 
fecio, a well-known name, has been generally read ; and 
aem recocto soon took the place of tJie unmeaning and 

' Otonii 1 t<Ou] tn be the reading of the uohe^pe, not tlie OetonU ol moat 
of the e^'<tmg M33. The Latin cl baoama ( or ;t in Itali&n ; and lor UiiB 
rmson an Uolisu would instmclively buulate his o^a It buck into et: Giotto 
Mils LimBeli locto*. For oUtnii then ft scrtW vnnid nX onoa write octonie, 
wliich he wonJd know to be n Latin ward. For aimilar reaMua I boliere tli* 
arcli<<t}')id bad tri, not hrn, iu ths second line. [Catnllus probkbly wrole 
■Okiniu'i aa BaehrenB now prmtn it.] 



unmetrical seniore cocto, Scaliger clinching tliis emen- 
dation by these words : ' glossarium iuterpretatur awt- 
^ov yipovTa cum hanc locum in animo haberet'. 

But after these obvious changes have been made, 
most of the critics, old and new, look upon the poem as 
mutilated and unintelligible. Victoriua speaks of its 
Cimmerian darkness ; Muretus aays that a Sibyl alone 
coidd interpret it, that it manifestly conaiets of muti- 
lated fragments of different epigrams, incapable of being 
Tinderstood or corrected. Scaliger's emendations are 
clumsy and his explanations wrong. Of recent editors 
two of the most eminent, Lachmann and Haupt, as- 
sume two lacunae, one after the third, the other after 
the fifth line. I will quote the poem in the shape in 
which it is presented to ua by the two most recent cri- 
tical editions. Ellis prints it thus : 

Othonis caput oppido eat pusillum ; 
fet Heri rustice, semilauta crura, 
subtile et leue peditum Libonis. 



at non effugies meos iarahos 



si non omnia displicere ueUem 
tibi et Sufficio seni recocto 

irascere iterum meis iambis 
inmerentibua, unice imperator. 

The verse in Italics is a fragment of Catullus which 
EUis supposes to belong to this poem ; wlijch in Lucian 
Mueller's edition becomes two poems and assumes the 
foUowing shape : 
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Othonis caput oppidost pufiillum 

Neri rustica semilauta crura, 
subtile et leue peditum Libonis. 

• • • 

81 non omnia dispKcere uellem 
tibi et Fuficio aeiii recocto 



LIIIP. 
Irascere iterura meia iambis 
inmerentibua, unice imperator, 

Thougb I dissent witb diffidence from so many 
eminent authorities, I cannot conceal my belief that 
the poem is quite entire and unmutilated, and that the 
cliange of one other letter will render it perfectly intel- 
ligible, dispel the Cimmerian dai'knea8 and enable us to 
dispense with the Sibyl's aasietance. Before offering 
any further explanations I will print the poem aa I 
think Catullus may have written it : 

Othonia caput (oppido est puaiUum) 

et, trirustice, semilauta crura, 

subtile et leu© peditum Libonis, 

si non omnia, displicere uellem 

tibi et Fuficio seni recocto : — 

irascere itenim meis iatnbis 

inmerentibua, unice imperator. 
The proper interpretation of the whole poem ap- 
pears to me to depend primarily on the right under- 
standing of the words si non omnia ; and for this 



ma pruna ! 
quod miuime reris, Graia pandetur ab urbe; 
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or rather, I should say, not from a Greek city, hut 
from the city of the Trojaa Antenor. It is not known 
who Otho or Libo or Fuficius was, but it ia plain that 
the poet means to say that Otho and Libo were fa- 
Youhtes of Caesar and Fuficius, standing in the same 
relation to the former as he had scurrilously described 
Mamurra as doing in the 29th poem. I could wish, he 
says, that Otho's head {right puny it in) and, you tho- 
rough clown, those half-washed legs of his, and Libo's 
offensive habits, if not ererything else about them, 
should disgust you. Then pretending to recall his for- 
mer quari'el with Caesar, he breaks off abruptly with 
the "words, ' you will be enraged a second time with my 
innocent iambics, general without peer'. 

Yulpioa of Padua saw, as I have said, that this was 
the meaning of si rum omnia, and he has illustrated the 
expression from Cicero pro Sestio § 7 ut iUe...si non 
omnem, at aliquem partem maeroris sui deponeret. But 
the phrase may be illustrated by other passages which 
I have given in my note on Lucretius m 406 Si non 
onmimodis, at magna parte animai Priuatus; n 1017 
Si non omnia sunt, at multo maxima pars est Consi- 
milis; LuciL i 33 Muell. Si non amplius, at lustrum hoc 
protoUet^ unum. The at in these passages makes the 
antithesis more distinct, but it can hardly be necessary 
in a style hke that of Catullus. 

Schwabe, and before him Doering, accept the expla- 
nation of Vulpius, but like most of the editors they 
make more than one quite unnecessary alteration in the 
test. Thus nearly all omit the est of v. 1 ; but the pa- 
rentheeds appears to me to add force to the expression ; 
and parentheses are a very marked feature of most 
Latin styles, as I have shewn in my Lucretius. With 
our present passage compare Seneca HippoL 35 At 



Spartanoa (genus est uudax Auidumque ferae) nodo 
cautufl Propiore Hga. Then in v. 2 Schwabe with most 
others changes rustice to rustica ; but the vocative is 
much more spirited and emphatic, the semilauta crura 
marking the coarse rustic. Of course I do not pretend 
that my reading ' Et, trirustice' is more than plausible; 
but I change but a single letter, and T and E are among 
the letters most frequently confused. With trirvsticus 
I would compare not only trigeminus, but also Plaiitus' 
tri/ur, tri/urcijvr, triparcat, triuenejica. It is possible 
Catullus wrote ter rustice ; it is quite possible too that 
a new name lurks in the manuscript reading, such as 
Men, which many adopt. But, I confess, I think that 
the passajre is more spirited without this third name, 
and that it is more probable Catullus should speak of 
Caesar and Fufieius ae having the same relations with 
the same t«'o pearsons than with the same three. This 
point however must remain uncertain : on the general 
meaninj^ of the whole poem I feel no uncertainty what- 
ever; or rather I would say that I should have felt 
none, if so many distinguished scholars had not found 
it so unintelligible. 



I have not much to add to what I have reprinted 
above. The latest editor of the text Baehrens believes 
it like me to be one poem; but I confess he makes 
changes in the text which seem to me to be unneces- 
sary. EUia adheres to his former opinion: he gives four 
pleas for rejecting my arrangement, the third of which 
I will first examine; 'Even if we allow the first five 
lines to be consecutive, the aposiopesis before 'Irascero 
iterum" is immeasurably harsh, not to say unintelli- 
gible'. I deny that there is any 'aposiopesia' at all; 
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and I affirm that, so far from the transition being harsh 
or unintelligible, on it depends the main point of the 
poem : the poet in the first five lines makes his charge; 
and then bethinking himself of the similar charges he 
had made in 29, and of the proconsul's wrath which it 
had excited, he says : Irascere iterum meia iamHs In- 
merentibus, unice imperator : the last words at once 
recalling that poem and its imptrator vnice. "What is 
there that is harsh or unintelligible here ? Take the 
following transition, with an ' aposiopeais' as well, in 
Cia pro Mil. 33 : De nostrum omnium — -non audeo 
totum dioere. uidete quid ea uitii lex habitura fuerit, 
cuius periculosa etiara reprehensio est. There you have 
something harsh and, if not unintelligible, yet not to 
be cleared up by any one now living, while I think I 
have made Catullus' meaning clear enough. Take again 
Mart. X 9 Vndenis pedibusque syUabisque Et, multo 
sale, nee tamen proteruo, Notus gentibus ille Martialis 
Et notua populis — quid inuidetisl Non sum Ajidrae- 
mone notior eaballo. Is that lees harah than our poem? 
His fourth plea is this : ' Nothing is gained by in- 
terpreting the poem aa a complete whole'; my answer 
is that I think something is gained. His fii-at plea, 
like the fourth, seems merely to be a plea in mitigation 
of his own most singular arrangement : the Mss. repeat 
here (aa is by no means unusual with thorn) two lines 
which belong to another poem; therefore they may 
have also perpetrated the other enormities whiefe he 
takes them to be guilty of; but from which I have 
rescued them. The second plea does not touch at aU my 
general argument: 'The Mss point to a proper name'. 
I have fully admitted that they may; but my reasons 
for thinking they did not were a quite subordinate, or 
rather a quite indifierent, point in the general argu- 
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ment. But why Et cri, the reading of V, should not 
corae aa easily from Et tn ritstice, as from a proper 
name, I confeas I do not see. The reason I have given 
above tor my reading is 'that it is more probable Catul- 
ius should apeak of Caesar ajid Fuficiua aa having the 
same lelations with the same two persons than with 
the same three*. I now go farther, and think it likely 
that Catullus, using a pecidiarity of syntax common in 
Latin, meant to say that Caesar had such relations with 
Otho aJone; Fuficius with Libo alone; comp. Mart, n 
2 1 Creta dedit magnum, maius dedit Africa nomen, 
Scipio qu(.>d uictor quodque Metellua habet; vi 13 7 
Vt Martis reuocetur amor sammique tonantia A te 
luno petat ceaton et ipsa Venus; XI 48 SUius haec 
magni celebrat monimenta Maronis, lugera facundi qui 
Ciceronis habet. Heredem dominumque sui tumuUque 
larisque (so Mss. ue-ue editions) Non aliam mallet Nee 
Maro nee Cicero. 

I cannot say I approve of Baehrens' correction of 
V. 1 '. is not ' pusillum os' at the end of it an elimon 
unexampled in Catullus? Hia correction of 4 is cer- 
tainly not an obvious one : to confirm my own reading 
I would cite, in addition to those given above, Cic 
epist. XVI 24 1 A Flamma, si non potea omne, partem 
aliquam uelim extorqueas ; where, aa in Catullus, at is 
absent 



65 1, 2 and 7—10 

Orarons, si forte non molestum est, 
2 demonstres ubi sint tuae tenebrae.... 
7 femeUas omnee, amice, prendi, 

quas uultu uidi tamon eereno. 



a uel te stc ipse flagitabam: 
10 'Camerjum mihi, pe^imae pueliael' 

a o^reuo. Serena V. 9 ipflO. ptrhapt nijt]iie. iiide Sathmit 



I wDI examine one sentence only of this involved 
and stiff poem, as nearly all tlie editcirt^ seem to have 
introduced unnecessary and hurtful changes there. 7 *I 
seized hold of all the -wenches, whom I saw notwith- 
standing wear an untroubled countenance : ah, even so 
I continued to demand you of them : Cameiiue I want, 
you naughty girls', sereno in 8 is the simplest cor- 
rection: comp. too Mart, ii 11 1 Quod fronto Seliam 
nubila uides, Rufe. 9 I keep the Ms. reading, which 
editors have changed in very various ways. If any 
change is needed, I woTild simply read * A I te uel sic" : 
but this interposition of te between vel and stc is not 
T think unidiomatic: c6mp. Tib. (Sulpicia) iv 11 3 A! 
ego non aliter tristes euincere mrTbos Optarim quam te 
si quoqne nelle putem; Mart, rv 1 9 13 Nee sic in Tyria 
sindone cuHus eris: i.a lie in Tyria quidem sindone 
sic : IX 8 9 Ddexere prius pueri iuueneaque senesque ; 
At nunc infantes te quoqne, Caesar, amant : qnoqve has 
such a position more than once in Lucretius : lilud in 
his quoquB te rebus, tamen: though I thus seized upon 
them, they were quite untroubled, aa if they knew 
themselves to be innocent. But Baehrens seems to roe 
right in asserting that ipse has no meaning; Ellis says: 
'with my ovra lips'; but how else could he ask? my 
usque suits the imperf fiayUaham well. 10 to illustrate 
the omission of the verb, see my note on 10 25. 
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Pulcre coDueiiit improbis cinaedlB. 
Mamurrae patMcoque Caesarique. 
net! mirura : maculae pares utrisque, 
urbana altera et ilia Formiana, 
S impressae resident nee eluentur : 
morbosi pariter, gemelli, utrique 
uno in lectlculo, erudituli ambo, 
non hie quam ille magis uorax adulter, 
rioalea Bociei puellularum. 
10 pulcre conuenit improbis cinaedis. 

7 lectionlo Batkrctu. Jectnlo uidgo. 



This short poem 'm on the same theme, and displays 
the same amazing impudence, as the 29th. All that I 
have to say on the personal and historical questions 
with which they deal has been discussed bo fully in my 
comments on that 29th poem, that I can wholly dis- 
miss them here. I think it well worth while however 
to examine the structure pf the poem itself, as by a 
better punctuation I can, if I am not mistaken, both 
add to its point and do away with all occasion for 
tampering with the te*t which appears to be perfectly 
sound. 

And first I would say that in v. 7 the lecticulo of 
O seems to me, as to Baehrens, to be almost certainly 
right, and to be one of the many gains for the text of 
Catullus which we owe to and to O alone. I do not 
mean to say that the prosodj of lectidS is impossible ; 
but no scholar will deny I think that lecticulo gives ub 
a rhythm far more in accordance with the technical 
rules which Catullus observes in his hendecasyllables. 

9—2 
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But the form of the wordl The two first decIensioTiB 
form their diminutivea as a rule by the addition of 
~ul : uilliila, raannulus, paruulua, pallidulus, pueDus 
(puendus), and a multit ude of like tonas : therefore 
'lectus, -1, lectuliia ; pimniis, -i, pannulus'. The thii-d 
adojits a lengthened form, -icul, sometimes -ecu? : cau- 
lieuUis, colliculufl, triaticulus, nubecula, uulpecula and 
tlie like. The fourth declension in this as in mauy 
other points follows the laws of the tliird : uersiculas, 
articulus, quaesticnlus, anicula, manicula, coraieiduni. 
Now we learn from the lexicons that ' pannibus ' is 
quoted from lijinius by Cliariaiua, from Pomponiufi by 
Nonius : it was therefore once of the 4th as well as the 
2nd decL, and consequently we find 'pannicidus' as 
well as 'pannulus'. XJssing on Plaut. Amph. 509 (513) 
cites Priscian vi 73, who quotes Cornificius for the 
nom. plur, lectus, and this passage of Plautus for the 
gen. sing, lectus, and he is supported in this by the 
Mas. of Plautus : lectus therefore was once of the 4th 
ded. and conformably with this CatuJlua uses ' lecti- 
culo'. 

8 and 7 '. The exact force and meaning of these two 
verses I have brought out by a punctuation diffeiTBg 
from that of all the editors, who join ' gemeUi utrique", 
or else have recourse to conjecture, Haupt reading 
Iftielli, Baebrena macelli, for the quite genuine gemelli. 
' Tainted alike, true twin-brothers, both together on a 
single sofa, moat learned witlings both'. Horace in his 
satires and epistles u.aea gemellus with much the same 
sarcaatic force as Catullus and may have had him in his 
thoughts: we should compare too 100 3 hoc est, qu-^ 
dicitur illud Fiateruura uere dulce soddicium; which 
shews the expression to be proverbial, utr. uno in lect. : 
Cic. in Pia. 67 Graeci stipati, quini in lectis. 
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pluTCS, ipse solua ; Mart, iv 40 5 Tecum ter denas nn- 
meraui, Pontice, brumas ; Communis nobis lectua et 
uuus erat. 

I would strengthen my argument on these two 
verses by calling in one "wliose aid I have often in- 
voked already. Martial knew Catullus so thoroughly 
that I feel he had their words aad rhythm in his mind 
when he wrote the last two lines of his ironical epigram, 
XT! 40; the last 7 veraes of which I will cite: Succurraa 
misero, precor, iurori Et serues allquando neglegenter 
Hloa qui male oor meum pemrunt, Quos et noctibua efc 
diebua opto In nostro cupidua sinu uidere, Formoaos, 
niueos, pares, gemelloa, Grandei, nou pueros, sed uni^ 
ones. 

On V. 2 Eilia says : ' The ^wtf, joined as it is with 
pathico and thus standing between Mdinunue and 
Caesarique, distributes the vice equally to both': I am 
quite unable to see how que does iiila ; it seems to me 
a. simple instance of que joined with the 2nd instead of 
the lat word of the clause, a usage not uncommon in 
Lucretiaa and some other writers: comp. also 76 li 
iitque istinc teque reducis. I doubt too whether Catul- 
lus meant pathico to refer at all to Caesar, tho' Schwabe 
also, quaeat. p. 189, maintains it does. 1: Comp, 
Petron. 94 et ego iracundus sum et tu Ubidinosus ; 
uide quam non conueniat hia inoribus. 



60 

1 : If rufvlum is the true correction of the Ms. 
ra/wm, I would read 

Bononiensis rufa rufulum fellat 
uxor Meneni. 
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I feel pretty sure that rafa is an epithet, not a name ; 
for what point is there in the two names being the 
same % rufus was a common term of reproach : Ter. 
heaut. 1061 rufamne illam uii^aem, Caesiam, cet. ; 
Plaut. asin. u 3 20 Macilentis malis, rufulus, aliquan- 
tuoi uentriosua, Get. ; Mart. II 32 Cur non basio te, 
Philaeni? calua ea: Cur non basio te, Philaeni? rufaes: 
cet. with a point at the end which recalls our verse, 
like the Pompeian inscription 2421 rufa, ita itale, quare 
bene felaa : Mart, xii 32 4 uxor rufa crinibus septem ; 
54 Crine ruber, niger ore, c*t. : Catullus himself, 67 46 
ne tollat rubra supercilia. ififidv/m I thought of long 
ago; and EIKb too I see refers to this word, tho' he 
retairis the proper name. These rufuli, a peculiar kind 
of 'tribuni militiun', were often appointed through mere 
favour by generals or consuls; often too they were idle 
young men of fashion, I was prepared to illustrate the 
subject; but its elaborate treatment by Marquardt, 2nd 
ed. 11 p. 3.^*3 foil., Buperaedes the necessity of doing this. 
I think it however not improbable that the poet wrote 
'Rufum anuf fellat': the anuf might easily fall out 
between Km and/ 3 corap. Ter. eun. 491 E flamma 
petere te cibum posse arbitror. 
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What I chiefly wish to dwell upon at present in 
this long and charming eplthalaraium is a question 
with regard to its metre, a question not without inter- 
est, as much of the beauty of the poem depends on its 
gay and elastic rhythnn. One of the most striking 
characteristics of this and of that other glyconic poem, 
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the 34th, written in atanzas of four lines, is their strict 
observance of the Greek law of the eynaphia. Every 
veiae of tlie stanza, except the last which ends with a 
long or short at pleasure and takes no account what^ 
ever of what follows, must end with along syllable, autl 
a final vowel or m must not remain unelided before a 
vowel at the beginning of the next verse. The obser- 
vance of this law by Catullus gives to his glyconica 
much of their charm and Bpirit; and its neglect by 
Horace ia in my opinion one of the graveat defects in 
hia glycunics and aselepiade. It will be seen however 
that in his fourth book his rhythci does not depart so 
widely from this law, as in his earlier books. 

The 34th poem offers no metrical difficulty; but in 
our 61 at ail the recent editors without exception, obey- 
ing a ukase of Laclmiann, have, greatly I think to the 
detriment of the poem, divided the stanza of five lines 
into two of three and two lines respectively. The rea- 
son for so doing is tiie following: according to most, of 
their texts, in no less than 10 instances between v. 116 
and ] 82 — and in one other case of which I will speak 
farther on — this law would otherwise bo violated : mo- 
duni I O; abstine [ O; eat ] 0; Beruiat ( 0; annuit | 
O; forem [ 0; tibi | O; magis | 0; niri | O; puellulam 
I 0. In these versea too they change no less than 22 
times the Ms. io into o: if this be light, it points to de- 
signed interpolation in our Mss., the motive for which 
la not easy to detect. I would moreover call attention 
to the fact, that in vss. 4, 5, 39, 40, 49, 50, 59, 60; 
aa well as in vss. 5, 10, 19, 25, 31, 38, 48, and 66 of 
the other epithalamium, the 62nd poem, in all of which 
the metre requires o before Hyvien or Hymentxee, the 
Mss. always give us o, never io. I would further ob- 
serve that if in the ten instances, enumerated above, 



nunc we wLU say were substituted for io, the rule of the 
synaphia and oi' the long final ejUable would be observ- 
*. 1 in every case: if too in the line which always follows 
each of those ten lines specified, as well as in v. 1 43 
(150), this nunc took the place of Io, the collision be- 
tween io j would be avoided. For mark this : while 
in 34 the last line of the stanza, and in our 61 every 
5th line, end quite indifferently with a long or a short 
syllable; LunS, Hyraenaee, nupta, etc.: this is never 
the case with the third verse of the stanza in 61: here 
the nunc would always restore the synaphia in full^. 

I come now to the main point : in all the 22 verses, 
affected by it, I substitute Jo for Io as Dawes suggest- 
ed long ago, at the oommencemont; but I would not 
do this at the end of any verae: for example 

ToUite, o pueri, feces: 
fiammeum uideo uenire. 
ite, concinite in modum 
jo Hymen Hymenaee io, 
jo Hymen Hymemiee. 

If this jo be conceded, all difficulty will disappear. 
Of course io (l<o) follows as a rule the Greek usage; 
and yet I believe that traces are to be foxmd In popular 
and idiomatic Latin of the word, in conformity with 
Latin organs of speech, having become a monosyllable 
Jo at the beginning of a line or a phrase. The word ia 
not a common one in the popular styles: it does not 

> Ellis and Baahiens retain tbe to, but yst both of (hem diylde the Btansa 
into two: BIUb obBerTes; 'Sad piuuDin io monoajllabiun esse, bisvllabom 
alteram docent Dawwini Uiw. CTib p. S3, VwpIenbachioB in Melet, Plant, 
p. 2S. cT. OuicL Hel. v 625 Et bis io Aiethnsa aocanit io Arethuw. Uart. u S 5 
Clamant eece niel io fiatnniaUa aeraiu'. Wliat Ellis' pTecise notion at the vord 
is, I don't quite oatoh : iu th« line be qnotes bom 0*id, oa elaewheie in that 
poet, io ia a dissyll. 
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occur in Terence; and is found I believe iu only two 
passages of Plautua; Pseudolus 702 and 703 is thus 
given in the Mbb- io | lo tete turanne te n^o qui ira- 
peritiw Pseudolo ; KitHchl arranges the passage thus : 

io 
t6, io te, turdnne, te rioc6, qui inperitas Pseddolo: 

Would not the following be nearer the Mas. and more 
energetic ? 

Io, 
ji'i to te, turitnne, te rogci, q\ii jmperitas Pseiidolo^. 

The word occurs again In the Casina TV 3 3 and 10 : 
from lack of proper manuscript material I can say 
nothing of 10; but 3 aeems to stand thus in the codices: 
To Hymen Hymenaee io Hymen quid agis mea salua; 
I would propose 

J6 Hymen Hymraaa^e, jo jo H;fiaent ] Quid agis, m^ 
solas. 

In Ribbeok'a Com. frag. p. 273 we have a lino of 
Apriesiua (?), preserved by Varro, which rhythm and 
allitei-ation surely require to he written, as I have 
written it; Vt quiritare urbanorura, sic iuhilare rusti- 
corum: itaque hoa imitatua Aprissiua aifc 
Jo biiocol I quia me jiibUatV | uleinus tuus antfquus. 

Another popular phrase, found in Petronius 58 and 
Inscrip. PompeL 2005 a, was 'io Saturnalia': now Mar- 
tial writes in xi 2 5 Clamant ecce mei 'jo Saturnalia' 
uersua : for the conjectures, uos, iani, bona, are all weak 
and improbable. No doubt the Lutins obseived the 



* I htre JQst got tbe new analeoU Plantiiui : p. 1B9 Loewe's rending of A 
given to it Togo, not uoco. and aappoitB tbe te U of FZ agaiiuC thtj u tete ol 
BCD. Parhaps we Bbaald read 'jo te ifigo', wbioh wonid imitrovu tbu ihylbm. 
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general iiile of representing a Greek t by i; but io, 
having been so long in popular use, may have come to 
be regarded almost as a Latin word. And Horace at 
the beginning of a verse turns into a.j the first syllable 
of the Greek lulus: Jule, ceratia ope daedalea; -while 
the Homans did not hesitate so to treat foreign words, 
which came into Latin through the Greek, as Judaeus. 

Another thing is worth noting in regard to w : V 
aU the 1 1 times that the line ' Io Hymen Hymenaee ' 
recurs, added at the end another 'io'. This is dtrange, 
because it is not likely to have been interpolated in 
any manuscript which was written at a time when 
metre was understood ; and on the other hand, when 
our archetype V was written, the world was so entirely 
ignorant of Catullus' lyrical metres, that, tho' a scribe 
might by accident have taken it from the preceding 
verse once or twice, he is not likely to have done so 
consistently. But another equally curious fact is to be 
observed : all the four times that the verse ' Hymen 
Hymenaee * recurs, V added ' Hymen ' at the end. I 
am disposed to explain this curious double phenomenon 
as follows: this 'io' and this 'Hymen', thus placed 
coti')-a metrnm, perhaps were edded in this way to mark 
the fact that after each stanza ending with ' O Hymen 
Hymenaee' and with 'Jo Hymen Hymenaee', the 
chorus made a pause, and shouted in the one case 
' HJmen ', in the other ' io ', it may be in a louder tone, 
it may be more than once. 

This too makes it impossible in^ my opinion to main- 
tain that our stanza of five lines ia really two stanzas, 
of three and two lines respectively : one of the essential 
properties of these glyconic odes is that the stanza end 
with a completed sentence, the final syllable being 
quite independent of the atanza following. The eame 
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general principle holds good in that third glyconic 
poem, the 17th, in which each of the long Uoeu is really 
a stanza of two lines, the fitat of which is subject to 
the law8 of eynaphia, the latter is quite independent of 
them : Liuidiasinia maximeque | est profunda uorago. — 
InsulsissimuB cet. Now not only doea the aynaphia 
hold, as we have observed, between the 3rd and 4th vss. 
,of our stanza ; but where the same refrain ia repeated 
four times over m the two last linea of the stanza, 
it is introduced each time with exactly the same general 
Tun; as for instance in tho first of these stauzaa; 
Qui rapia teueram ad virum VirginetQ, o Hymenaee 
Hymen, O Hymen Hymenaee, the atanza thus as it 
were ostentatiously proclaiming itself to be one and 
indivisible. 

The sole exception, or apparent exception, that re- 
mains to be cooaidered, ia in the last stanza but two : 



Sit Buo similia patri 
Manlio et facile insci^ 
noscitetur ab omnibus 
et pudicitiam suae 
matrls inditiet ore. 



I coil 

I 64 



Dawea cures this by transposing omnibus and iTisciis : 
it is possible Catullus may have lengthened the em- 
phatic ayllable of the verse, as Virgd lias so often done 
with -iis; it is poaaible too that eonie one of the cor- 
rections that have been made, such as obuiis or adiienis, 
may be the trae reading ; for omnibus doea not strike 
me as well suited to ita plaee, and obuiis for instaDce 
might readily paas into an abbreviation o£ -omnibus : 
compare tho double reading obaia and omnia of G In 
64 109, Anyhow one appai-ent exception in nearly 60 
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stanzas 19 in my judgment quite insnfiEoient to establigli 
or to iipset any law. 

Years ago I was BUi-priaed to see tte last two linen 
of the Btanza just quoted, quite misunderstood in Ellia' 
translation: 'Mother's chastity moulded in Ttatures 
childly revealing". The true meaning ought to be be- 
yond dispute : however, as a confirmation of that mean- 
ing, I jotted down Martial's imitation, vi 27 3, Est 
tibi, quae patria signatur imagine noltus. Testis ma- 
temae nata pndicitiae; and this passage I afterwards 
found was given by Mr Cranstoun in illustration of his 
correct and spirited translation. My surprise ia now 
increased to find these very lines cited by Ellis in sup- 
port of hia wrong explanation, to which they are quite 
irrelevant : ' Suae ia emphatic, a mother truly his own, 
perhaps with some notion of the son repeating the mo- 
tlier'a features, as the daughter the father's, Lucr. TV 
1226' : the words of course mean simply ; let him bear 
witness to his mother's chastity by shewing in his face 
a strong likeness to his father and thus proving himself 
to be his father's son. His note too on 201 is not cor- 
rect, and his illustrations are irrelevant : ' Suhducat 
prius qui uolt ' is not ' unusual '. There is no protasis 
and apodosis here, and Suhducat is not a ' strict sub- 
junctive', but a simple imperative : ' Let him who wills 
to reckon up your joys, first take the tale of the sands 
and the stars'. 114 Tollite, o pueri : surely o should 
be added, not en with Eaehrens : it is only another in- 
stance of the ever-recuniBg confusion of e and o in our 
Mss. to which I have so often drawn attention : in the 
very next line O has %ido for uideo, where the e is ab- 
sorbed in 0. 
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Super alta uectlia Attis celeri rate maria 
Phrygium lit nemus citato eupide pede tetigit 
adiitque opaca siluis redimita loca deae, 
fitimulatits ibi furenti rabio, iiagua animi, 
5 deuolait ilel acnto sibi pondera silice. 
itaque ut reliota seneit sibi membra sine uiro, 
etiam recente teirae sola, sanguine maculans 
niueis citata cepit manibna leue typaniim. 
typauum tubam CybelleB, tuo,, mater, initia, 
10 quatiensqiie terga taurei teneria caua digitis 
canere haec suis adorta est treinebunda comltibuB. 

5 Deaolnt Baupt, Denololt T. ilei scuio Btrgk. ilotas aaulo T. pondisra 
AvantiuM. ■paa^ta T. ^ tnbuii cortvpt. perhaps an tjpimi. taom, Cjtitbe 
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5 has been brought into its present shape by the 
corrections, in difierent ages, of Auontius, Bergk (T^ch- 
mann) and Haupt, and haa been rightly I think ac- 
cepted by Mueller, Schwabe and Baehrena. To adopt, 
with Haupt and Ellis, LachmaDn'o He is to give to the 
■word an unauthorised sense, nor can Deuoluil I thitik 
stand, tho' Ellis retains it: the 'iletas acuto' of Mss. 
would seem to have coine from the doubling of the syll, 
fW! macuto. I shall, when I come to the 65th poem, 
give many other examples of this trick fi'oia our Mss. 
Not only does the verse in this form yield a most ap- 
pi'opriate sense; but it receives veiy great support 
from a passage h\ the fourth book of the Fasti, in 
writing which Ovid must have had 5 and 6 of our 
poem in his mind. He w telling at length the story 
of Attis and Cybele, of the ' Phryx puer in siluis, facie 
spectabilia, Attis': then in v. 237 we come to;. Iile 
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etlaro saxo corpus laniauit octtfo... Voxque fuit 'meriii 
,..A.t pereant partes quae nocuere tnihi': ' Al pereant' 
dicebat adhuc. onius infjuinis aufert, Nullaque sunt 
Bubito signa reltcta uin. 

9 ' tubaiu" carries no semje with it to toy mind, 
either in its literal meaning, or, as Ellis takes it, in a 
metaphorical : again it, is not. very obvious how ' tuora, 
Cybelle' would pass into 'tiibam Cybelles'. ' Typanum 
ac typutn Cybelles' baa occurred to me from seeing 
how often the two words are joined together: Dionys. 
Antiq. n 19 ^anep aurois €?os, tuttovs T€ Tfc^t/ceifte^i 
TOK tmj^etri.-.Kal rvfiTrava. wporoCi^ej : see too Polybiua 
cited by Suidaa a. u. FaXXoi : vapa "AmSos koI Barra- 
Kov Ttiiv iK HefftrivowToi Updatv rrj^ Mi/rpo? r<av 0€^v, 
^opTes vpo(rn)0tBLa koX tvttous: ibid. ojreCTTftXe veavi- 
CTKov?, Stao-tevao-as fU FaXXous, /itr avhjToiy iv ywtu- 
KtiaK oToXais ej^ovTas T6fj:.Trava Koi tvttov^: comp. too the 
very odd story told of Anacharsia by Herodotua vi 9 : 
Tjjv opT^ iTa.a'cw enerika rp Be^, Tvp-irava, re €)(iav Koi 
itSija-ap^fyi dyaKp,ara, and the imitation by Clemens 
Aiex. quoted by Wesaeling. The plural nJirot is used 
of the Galli; and I infer that the rvirot were chiefly 
medallions of Cybele and Attis. Now Attia naturally 
would wear only a medallion of Cybele, which he would 
hang round his neck or perhaps on his left wrist: comp. 
Suet Domit. 4 certaroini praesedit-.capite gestans coro- 
nam aiureajn cum e^gie louis oc lunonis Mineruaeque, 
adsidentibus Diali sacerdote et coUegio Flauialium paii 
habitu, nisi quod illorum coronis iJierat et ipsius imaxp. 
typos is found in Cic, ad Att. i 10 3, written 67 B.C.: 
the strange iypum or tupum would naturally be cor- 
rupted into a Latin word : thus in Cic 1. L M has lypos, 
which lenson's edition turns into Uppos; and in Hiny 
XXXV 151 the Bamb. has tyrum for typum. Suidaa s. u. 
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Tvnalq hBii t)(ovTa Tvfiirava Kal Twras: I had Gomethmg 
to Hay on this; but shall refrain. The 'typanum axj 
typum* suits 'tua initia' better than 'typanum' by 
itaelf. 



ib. 74—77 

Roseia ut hie labellis sonitus dtios adiit 
gerainaa deae tarn ad auris noua nuntia referens, 
ibi iuncta iuga reaoluens Cybeie leonibus 
laeuumq^ue pecoris hostem atimuJans ita lof^uitur, 

Tl hie lane T. citas addidH Bergk. bodub editna Froelich, Schwcbe. 
ptrhapt Boawt eioitoB. TS ieme ina ad teripH. deortim od T. 77 peooriii 
ueiia coireetio, pectoris V. 



In 74 perhaps Bergk'n cittis is the simplest diplo- 
matic correction, tho' 1 am not certain that Catullus 
would have uaed citus as a partic. But Froelich's sonus 
editus is also an easy correction; as well as my sonus 
excitus, and Catullus elsewhere uses eixcitiis no less than 
tliree times. In 75 not a few violent corrections have 
been msxie, which may be seen in the notes of various 
editions. I feel confident that Geminas comes from the 
poet himself: my dee tarn for deorum ia certainly cot 
a violent change, when we bear in mind, what I have 
so often insinted upon, the almost chronic way in which 
our Mss. interchange o and e, t and r: 'When these 
sounds, uttered from his rosy lips, came bringing with 
them to the two ears of the goddess tidings so strange 
and novel'. With 'deae — Cybeie' comp. 3 deae, 
Cybellea. geminas auris is very idiomatic: 5110 sonitu 
suopte Tintinant aures geminae^ ; Ovid has ' Auribua 



' I (uumot ei 
grvUnn, nad aQ h 



lugh wonder at Etlia' oontlnaed retention ot the absurd 
iBTe tbe cbang? of an a to an « in aitr Mm. 
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e geiuinjB', and 'gemlriEis macus'; tbe Ciilex, whicli 
often imitates Catullus, 148 '^eniinaa aures'; Virgil 
'TemporibuH geminis' ; Martial 'gerainas mamiti'. 



Peliaco quondam prognatae uertice pimis 
dicuntur Hquidas Neptuni nagae per imdas 
Phasidos ad fiuctus et fines Aeeteos, 
cum lecti iuuenes, Argiuae robora pobia, 
5 aunitam optantes Colchis auertere pellem 
augi sunt uada salsa cita decurrere puppi, 
caerula nerrentes abiegnis aequora paloiis. 
dina quiboe retinens in euniraifl nrbibua arces 
ipsa leui fecit nolitantem flamine cumim, 

10 pinea coniungens inflexae texta carinae. 
iUa rudem curmi prima imbuit Amphitriten. 
quae simul ac roi*tro uentosiun proscidit aequor, 
tortaque remigio spumJB incanduit unda, 
emersere freti candenti e gurgite uultus, 

13 aequoreae moustrum Nereides admirantes. 
iliac (({uaqiie alia?) niderunt luce mariuas 
mortales oculis uudato corpore Nyrophaa 
nutricum tonus extantes e gurgite cano. 
turn Tlietidia Peleiia ineenaus fertur aniore, 

20 tum Thetis humanos non deepexit hymenaeos, 
turn Thetidi pater ipse iugandum Pelea Benait. 
o nimia optato saeclorum tempore nati 
heroes, saluete, deum gens, o bona matriim 
SS* progenies, saluete iter/iiit^ye itertimqne, honarum: 

U08 ego sftepe meo uoa carmine compellabo, 
25 teque adeo eximie taedis telicibtis aucte 

Thessaliae columen Peleu, cui luppiter ipse, 
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ipse suos diuam genitor concessit amores. 
ten© Thetis tenoit pulchenima Nereine? 

lliprimamG. rTaa)'ttm: :n jnarg. ptotua 0. 13 Toiiaqao Itali. Totaqns 
V. H freti Schrader, teii V. 16 lUic (quftquu alia?) leripii. Ilia atqne alia V. 
nidero V. 23 geui leluil. Veran, genna V, milgo. matraa seh-A. Veroa. saaAei : 
al. matra laptri'-T, O. mater 0- 33 bom. Y. PragraucBBalaeteiMruhoi. Venm. 
26 Nereine Savpt. nectiut) 7. 



I have printed and will discuss only a few Hues of 
this the longest and moat elaborate poem of Catullus. 
His study of the Alexandrine poets would seem to have 
persuaded him that an epylllou was needed to make a 
hody of poems complete; and he has therefore composed 
this poem which 1 have given reasons elsewhere for 
heheving to be one of his very latest. Led no doubt 
by similar motives, his friend Gaius Helvius Cinna, 
who, as I have argued in my dissection of the 95th 
poem, was probably somewhat older than Catullus, 
wrote and published his laboured Zmyma; and his in- 
timate associate Gaiiia Licinius Calvus eomposed his 
epylUon lo. 1 and 15 are both imitated by Ovid am. 
II 11 1 Prima malas docuit, mirantibus aequoris undis, 
Peliaco pinus uertice caesa uias. 11: I am convinced 
that the proram of is a mere delusion, designed or 
undesigned, of the scribe, which presented itself to bia 
thoughts and pen in coDnexion with a ship: to my taste 
it destroys the beauty of the line and leaves lUa wholly 
with(3ut meaning. Can there be a doubt that Seneca, 
who has more than once as we have seen had Catullus 
before him in his tragedies, was thinking of this line 
when he wrote in Troad. 215 InhospitaU Telephus regno 
inpotens...fl«cfem cruore regio deztram tnbuitl the 
very construction of Catullus, which Martial, cited by 
Ellis, also has: so too Val. Flacc. I 69 ignaras Cereris 
qui \iomere terras Imhuit ; who also imitates the syntax 

M. c. 10 



of Catullus, and was protably thinking of him, as the 
ig tiaras has the exact force of rudem: 'She first hand- 
selled by this run the maiden and untried Amphitrite'. 
Ov. met. I 14 probably gat his Ampliitrite from Catul- 
lus, m 
13 Tortuque remigio, and 7 Caerula uerrentes abi- ^M 
egnlfl aequora patmis; comp. Aen. m 207 remis ineur- ^H 
gimus; baud mora nautae Adnixi torquent spumas et 
caerula uerrunt; the 2ad v. is repeated in iv 583: if 
there is one certain correction in Catullus, Torta for 
Tota must be right. 13 incanduit unda, 14 candenti 
e gui^te, 18 e gurgite cano: Lucr. n 7G4 Cur ea... 
Marmoreo fieri possint candore repente, 767 canos can- 
denti marmore fluctus, 771 Continuo id fieri ut candens 
uideatiu" et album: the repetitions in the two poets are 
veiy much alike : Ciris 320 candentes canos. li freti 
for fen seems tome the simplest correction of this veree, 
which surely needa coiTection; for^ri cannot stand and 
uulttts must be an accus.; iiofc a nom. in appos. with 
Nereides. To be sure, tho' emersus and emergere se are_ 
indisputable, 'emergere uultus' is not so certainly ad- 
missible. Yet I cannot help thinking that the author 
of the Dirae in 56 and 57 is imitating Catullus and that 
cur^ra must, like uuUtis here, be the a«;us. not the 
nomin, which woidd be very bald: Monstra repentinis 
terreatia saepe figiuTs Cum subito emersere furenti cor- 
pora ponto: for thus Haupt punctuates; and the posi- 
tion of Cum is a good parallel to 22 9. freti fox feri is 
an easy correction, as r, t, tr, rt, as we have again and 
again had reason to shew, are among the letters most 
frequently confounded in our Mas. 16 Iliac (quaque 
alia?): this I think is a more elegant correction and 

k gives a better rhythm than Schwabe's, or older correc- ^1 
tions, tho' Ellis takes no notice of it: t and c are often ^M 
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intercbanged in our Mss. and all Mss. alike are apt to 
omit one syll. of a word like quaque: 3S 14 we find 
Colisque for Colis quaeque : *on that day — and on what 
other in all time? — did mortal men cast eyea on the 
naked nymphs, as they rose breast-high out of the hoar 
deep'. I must say both Mueller's and Baehrens' violent 
corrections to my taste ^eatly spoil the picture, 

23 : The Virgllian scholia of the Verona palimpsest 
give us in a correct form the end of this line and half 
of the next, which has disappeared entirely in our Mbs. 
Ellis alone among recent editors has rejected this gift 
with contumely : 'The weight of the Veionese Scholia' 
he saye, ' imperfeot and full of lacunae aa they are, is 
not to be set against our Mss. ; it is difficult to imagine 
any mode of filling up the lacuna wliich would not 
either be weak or load the sentence unnecessarily*. It 
is thus he can find in his heart to speak of what was 
once one of the most glorious codices that have oome 
down from ancient times, written in the full blaze of 
tbe old classical world. Not to be set against our Mss. I 
bad transcripts all of an archetype written when the 
gloom of mediaeval barbarism was at its deepest; and 
where too it preserves a line which they have lost, tho' 
EUis does not hesitate to impeach these very Mas. of 
scandalous absurdity, in the way of omission, when he 
is dealing with our S4th poem. It is true these scholia 
are now in a very tattered state; but both Mai and 
after him Keil print : Catullus, Baluete demn gens 
o bona matrum Progenies saluete iter; without a hint 
that there is any doubt about any one of the magni- 
ficent letters of the original. Of the genuineness of 
this half verse I have no more doubt than of that of 
any other verse whatever in C3atullus. Nay more, I do 
not see why all editors reject its 'deum gens' for the 

10—2 
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' genus ' of V ; aa 1 feei pretty sure that Vir^ had 
Catullus in mind, when he wrote ' detim gens, Aenea'. 
'matnim' too mast be the poet's : nay the double read- 
ing 'mater' and 'matre' in G indicates that the final 
letters were obscured In V or in Vs predecewaor. Nor 
do I think it 'difficult' to fill up the veree as the poet 
may have written it ; tho' none of the editions satisfies 
my mind ; for the 'bona matrum' has no point unless 
the next line contained an epithet of vuUinnn, which 
was as emphatic as bona, or more so. My reading then 
Burely gives us what we want : 'right worthy progeny of 
right worthy mothers'. The joining of the mothers 
with the fathers is not without a purpose ; for Catullus 
may well have thought as Euripides did in his Meleager : 
Stob. OB 12 ■jJyi/trdL^Tji' ovv et trapa^ev^tie Ti5 Xprjorot 
wovTfpov kcKTpov, ow av evTCKveu', 'Eadkolv S' dv ap-^Zv 
itrdkov S.V ^vvai yovov. I have never comprehended 
Ellis' defence of mater. 28 Nereine: this is nearer the 
Ms8. and in other respects far preferable to the very 
suspicious Nepfunine. AU the patronymics quoted by 
Ellis are from Greek words : Neptunus is a pure Latin 
word. 

31 optatae finito. optato finite G, optato finite O; 
another of the many many proofs of o and e being 
almost indistinguishable in our Mss. : this fact makes 
Guaiinus' correction in 309 'roseae nlueo' for the 'roseo 
niuee' of V highly probable. 

48 Indo quod dente politum : 'which formed of the 
Indian tusk and finely wrought'. Comp. Virgil's 'pictaa 
abiete puppes'. 

82 quam talia Cretam Fimera, Cecropiae nee ftinera 
portarentur; comp. Ov. met. vm 231 At pater in- 
felis nee iam pater ' Icare' dixit: the nee seems really 
the same as non, of which 1 have spoken at 30 4 : 
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may therefore perhaps bo compared with the ' per non 
medium', the 'a non sensu' and the like which I have 
illustrated in my note on Lucr. i 1075. 

ib. 105—11 
Nam uelut in summo quatientem bracchia Tauro 
quercum aut conigeram eudanti cortice pinum 
indomitus turbo contorquena flamine robur 
eruit (ilia procul radioitus exturbata 
prona cadlt lateque comeia obit obuia fiuugens), 
Btc domito saeuum prostrauit corporc Theseus 
neqiuquam uanis iactantem cornua uentis. 
109 MmaU obit obnu icriftt, earn cdui obois T. 

I confess to setting some store on my emendation 
of 109, on which so many conjectures have been made. 
comeh might pasa at once iato cum ems, especially 
when the latter was written compendiously, aa it ia in 
at all events ; and obit might readily be absorbed in 
obuia: nay it may represent the double reading 'omnia' 
in G: oomp. my emendation obit for omnia {otiit for oia) 
in Lucil. XXVJI 35 m. Whoever has seen a tree fall to 
the ground with its leaves on, must have marked the 
sweep and crash made by them as they first come into 
contact with the ground and spread themselves out. 
With 105 bracchia, and 109 comeis, comp. Aen. xn 209 
posuitque comae et bracchia ferro ; Georg. U 368 turn 
stringe comas, turn bracchia tonde. 

ib. 272, 273 
Quae tarde primum dementi flamine pidsae 
procedunt leuiterque sonant plangore cachinni. 

kniterq; Kuant 0, lovitei eouuit G. leoi resouuit uulgo. 
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That O here too is right against G and other Mbs. 
■we have a strong confirmation in Sen. Agam. 680 licet 
Alcyones Ceyca suum Flactu leuiter pkngente aonent : 
see my note on 23 10 for this and other apparent 
reminiscences of Catulluci' language in Seneca. 

Catullus must have taken great pains to improve 
the rhythm and prosody of his two hexameter poems, 
aia we may see if we compare him with any of his pre- 
decessors, such as Enniua or Cicero. In respect of 
elisions he is much less harsh than he is either in his 
hendecasyllables or in his elegiacs ; and comes much 
nearer in these two poems to the rules which prevailed 
after his time. This is very remarkable and contrary 
to the usage of subsequent masters, Virgil for instance, 
if he be compared with Ovid and Martial. It is another 
|Ht)of too, in addition to those which I have given iu 
my Lucretius, that 64 is one of his latest poems. In 
his elegiacs, even in the last half of the pentameter, he 
has the very harshest rhythms and elisions, such as 
'perdito amore fore'. In his hendecasyllabic poems, 
even in the tjweetest of them, his elisions are quite aa 
harsh, judged by the standard of Martial and Statiua: 
even in his 45th he does not balk at such rhythms as 
*Ni te perdite dmo ittgue amare porro , where a long 
vowel ia elided before the accentvMed short syllable of 
an iambus, while the final syllable of this very iambus 
is elided before another accentuated syllable. When 
we observe how cautious Martial is in his elisions, it 
is a strong proof of the charm of Catullus that even 
these excessive harshnesses, aa they must have been 
to Martial's ear, do not seem to have lessened in tlie 
least his love for his groat master. Still more striking 
win this love and admiration appear, when we remem- 
ber that to Martial the first foot of a hendecasyllable 
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must be a spondee, while Catullus most freely substi- 
tutes for it both trocbees and iambi. "We are used to 
leam our bendecasyllables from Catullus, our < 
from Ovid : therefore we look on Catullus' 
excessively harsh in rhythm and prosody ; but do not 
feel his hendecaRyliablea to be so. This is the mere 
result of habit : to Martial and Statiua the rhythms 
and elisions of the one clas3 of poems were just as 
harsh as those of the other, "while the elisions of the 
hexameter poems would have seemed much more 
modem and regular. So intolerable to the prosaic 
Pliny the elder waa an iambus for the first toot of the 
Kendecasyllable that, in quoting a verse from the first 
jjoem of Catullus, he coolly transposes the words and 
writes : Nugaa esse aliquid meas putare^. 
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> hint. praeL 1 'samqao tn Bolebaa Nn^aa eeso oliqnid mens putore', ut 
obiter emolluuB [to BaTbar'is, Groiiovius, Munvniea tn Henaei i p. 128, and 
otktTi: obicere moUUm codice$] Catnllam oontMraiieuin tnenin (ngnaaciB et 
hod imattense uerbTuiL). ille fuim, nt ids, peimalatia prioribos t;llabiG 
dnrmscaluiQ sa fc^t qnam uolebat existimari a Yerauiolis buib et Fabnllis. 
Pliny 'Bofteoa in pansing the barshubs-i of his ctmUrraTieK/ Caivllna' iij trane- 
paaing mfoi and njigai. 'Fer he, an you know, by hii naj of ahsii|;ing thi» 
quantity of .<ue or otlior of the two lirat gyllables of the TerM, chewed himself 
in lliit to be somewhat more roni^h tiiau he would have hked to be Rueounted 
by hiB (le«.r Vei-anioli atid Fabnlli'. It will be seen that Detlefaeu'a Haa., which 
ue all late in tLig part of Pliay, while thfy give the 'oaraqua tn solebaa', which 
would be also the prose order of the worda, nithout ouj variation, all arrange 
the following line in a wiy which is not verse, auJ each of tliem has a different 
arrangement. This is a proof that, finding the words in wluit stinok thom as a 
niust lumitural order, thsy tried each in its .own w«y to give them a more 
natural arraogement : see my note on Liicil. ii i2, Jonm. Fhilol. vnp. 29S, 
whuie I simply read ' quae ouna Hgn pra«aanto Aemilio [quae e((0 naito Aemiho 
praeraoto cadUei] utqoe eiigo et eicanto'. Haapt'e very obvious eorreotion 
therefore aeeroa to me almnitt a Miiain ous. When Baehrena on Catollas 1. 1. 
gives to Plinj 'Litag esse aliquid pntare nngas', he appears to me to depart 
more widely from the Mea. than Haupt and Memmsen di>. Again I do cot sea 
the Deeesaity of his 'primoribus'; for 'priaribna' I think aignifios 'the two first 
Bjllftblea' ol the vsrae; just aij LuciL xkvtii 7 nsea ' posterioribna rr»cx''«»' 'ii 
«ipresa the 'laat two' in eoutradiatinotion to the other two olementa, 

Ellie in his flret volume has an exeiirsns on this paaaEtge of Pliny, to whioh 
lie atUl adheres in hie aommentary. He foUowa an antiquated teading, vhtch 
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Catullus has done much to improve the cadences 
of the iiatin hexameter, if the small compass of his 
poems be taken into oonsideration ; and, the' all his 
innovations may not be improvements, Virgil's obliga- 
tioDa to him are by no means insignificant. That he 
has effected these improvements mainly by a careful 
study, and by a partial adoption, of the rhythm of the 
Greek heroic, will not escape any competent observer. 
I wiU call attention here to one point only, which I 
have never seen noticed by any one else. One of the 
most striking features of the Greek hexameter, -w-hjch 
marks the verses of all poets alike from Homer to 
Nonnus, is the free use of trochaic cadences in the first 
half of the verse and the systematic avoidance of them 
in the middle of the fourth dactyl : Aurt? | etreira | ire- 
Soi^e I KuXifSero Xaos oH-aiSr/^. Virgil and other careful 
writers of Latin verse employ this trocliaic rhythm 
very much less than the Greeks do, in the first part 
of the verse. But on the other hand they, most of 
them, do not shun this trochaic rhythm in the middle 
of the fourth dactyl ; audltque uocatus Apollo — uolu- 
crique simillima somno ; tho' the Greeks, unless in the 
most exceptional circumstances, entirely reject this 
cadence. And Catullus too never once admits it in 
liis two hexameter poems, containing between them 
474 verses, Ennius is careless enough in this as in 
many other matters: he has this cadence some 25 times 
in about 600 versea Lucretius avoids it most in hia 



la ntTicli farther fron) Qxe Mes. than Mmntneeu'E; aud hin whole explanaUon 
thwarts wnniiletely in my judgment tha plain sease ol Pliaj's words. By 
'aguoscig et hoc oastTenBe ceibuia' PUny HUDply meaua 'in this term eon- 
terrantui too (as itt oihei tarma which I hare cmpioyed in lotmer letters to 
you) yoD will recogiu^e a word, of the camp'. Again, tho' to iib CatuUni' 
cloK'^B may ha hftrehet than his hcndecaEjlkblea, it do« not follow tbat Oi«J 
were bo to Pliny. 
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most poetical and raoat careftiily written parts. Cicero, 
unless I am mistaken, throughout about 750 verses 
always observes this Greek rule, except once only : 
Cum caeloque simul noetesque | diesque fenintur; and 
'noctesqiie diesque' may be almost regarded as a single 
word. Ovid uses this cadence very freely, much more 
freely thaa Virgil: he has 70 instances in the 778 lines 
o^ Metam. i. Perhaps the more careful Latin poets so 
often employ this cadence, because they dislike, or 
seldom use, what is with the Greeks the most favourite 
of all rhythms : Aetemum frangenda bidentibus: omne 
leuandum; and words like 'bidentibus', 'simillima', etc. 
can hardly he brought into the verse, without employ- 
ing one or other of these two rhythms. Where how- 
ever he has Greek names to deal with, Virgil luxuriates 
in this Greek cadence: in Geor. iv 336 — 34y he has 
four instances of it witliin eight verses, and again in 
4G3 Atque Getae atque Hebnis et Actiaa Orithyia^ 



66 1—18 

Etiii mo assiduo defectum cura doloro 
seuocat a dnctis, Ortale, uirginibus, 
nee potis eat dulci« Musiirum espromere fetus 

mens animi (tantis fluctuat ipsa malia : 

^ Wg cut hardly be wrong ia asaumlDg tbat CatnUoB, in respect of tbs 
heianifter aa well m o{ hie otbar metreH, ffoiUd toka comiRel with Ciirna aad 
CalvuB. Pfieudo-ProlinB p. 326 6 K«l: U eyllaVa nowiutitiui ciibqb brenia eet 
masoulino siue Eemimuo g^nere atqua conmiimi,.,: teminino, ut CaIu^h iu Io 
'Frigida lam ceieiiij ner^titur. uiatiois era': bo the Me. 'twleri poragrBta 
BorvBthe^iiH era' PorrbasiuB. 'forlasir neleri eapernta' Eeil. TbU makes 
Calvns violate the law which Oaltdlce ofaserreB so lareloily. Why not rather 
'caleri siipenitar Bistonia ora', it something flu«hj By thia ire Bhnll also biito 
tbe credit at the poor grammnriaii, whoiQ the dthor readings impeach of moit 
tinaadalonB ignorftnce, kb a fnmiaiiiu noiuiuatirG i£ Uio caiue of hu quoting the 
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5 namque mei nuper Letbaeo gurgite fratria 
pallidulum manans alluit unda pedem, 
Troia Khoeteo quern eubter litore tellus 

ereptutn noatris obterit ex oculis. 
mimquam ego te primae mihi ademptum in Jiore 
imienlae. 
10 niimquam ego te, uita. frater amabilior, 
agpiciam posthac. at certe semper amabo, 
semper maesta tua cannlna morte canaro, 
qualia sub densis niniorum conclnit unibris 
Daulias abnunipti fata gemena Itylel): 
15 sed tamen in tantii^ maeroribus, Ortale, mitto 
haec expressa tibi carmina Battiadae, 
ne tua dicta uagis nequiquam credita ueutia 
efSusisse meo forte putea aiiimo. 

1 Bonfectmo G. 2 Senoca! Jtnit, itulyo. 8p(J aacst V. Denooat Batknjii. 
3 duldisiinQs hanun V. 9 cin, V. 12 niotte cauam Itali. morU tegam T. 

The OrtaiuB here addressed is probably the famous 
orator Q. Hortenalua Ortalits, the friend and rival of 
Cicero, whose name Ilorteneiua by some straiigo freak 
of chance has got mixed up with our 95th poem. Our 
present poem must have been composed much about 
the same time as 68 a, and probably at Verona, where 
that poem was written, in his father's house we may 
surely assume. He has no books to send to Manliua 
tind will not write him love-poems. But we see he is 
ready to divert his sorrow by translating for Ortalus 
Callimachua' Coma Berenices. 

9 ; The verse I have given probably comes pretty 
near the sense of the one which is lost : if its com- 
mencement was the same as 10, its falling out 
readily be accounted for. The strange 'Datanus' has a 
barbarous ungrammatical interpolation : AUoquar, au- 
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diero numquam tua loquentem : which Ellis in my 
opimon vainly tries to explain. 12 morte canam : this 
seems a certain correction of the Ms. 'morte tegam': 
from the great similarity of letters ca-iiam became cam, 
and the te of morte was attached to it to make a word. 
This phenomenon ia common in our and in all Mss. : 
comp. 3 'dulciBHimus harum' for 'dulols Musamm': still 
better 76 11 animiun offirmas; animo offirmas V: I 
might give 20 instances of syllables wrongly doubled : 
see 68 91 where I propose 'Quae taetre' for 'Que uetet' 
of Mas.: 58 5 magnanimi Remi : magna amiremini O. 
Plant, Trin. 540 Sues moriuntur angina acerrime : ? an- 
gina taeterrime : first 'teterrinie' became 'terrime'; and 
then the a of angina attached itself to make a word *. 

I am really sorry to see Ellis retain 'tegam': this ia 
his note: U-cymii, I will muffle or veil in sLJcnce. That 
this is the meaning is shown by the comparison with 
the nightingale singing veiled from sight amid the 
leaves'. As if the nightingale ever muffled or veiled in 
silence its song, or as if 'tegam earmina' had any 
meaning at all. Why, the shrill ringing out of the 
nightingale's notes, their filling the air with sound, ia 
the prime notion the poets coimect with its music : 
Qualis populea maerens philomela sub umbra Amissos 
queritur fetux. ..a,t ilia Flet noctem rantoque sedens 
miserabile carmen Integrat et maestis late loca questi- 
bus implet: comp. this with 12 and 13 of our poem. 
Nay Homer, whom Catullus had in mind, refutes hitn 
too; drfZatp KaXoif dei&rj(riv...&f.uope(i>v ev jrcTaXoteri 
KoBf^oitAirq TTVKivourii', 'Hr£ ^a/xa Tpoy-rrbia-a X^^' ''"0~ 
XvT)x^a ifxaviji', IlatS' 6\o<pvpofi(vri 'irvXov ^iXoi': 
'muffle or veil in silence' I: comp. too Sen. Agam. 670; 
Here. Oet, 199. 

1 Comp. my ' lUoo quitqiu ' fur ' HU atqns ' in Si 16. 
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Estne nouis nuptis odio Venus? an quod auentum 

frustranttir felsis gaudia lacrimulis, 
ubertim thakmi quas intra limina fundunt ? 

non, ita me diui, uera gomunt, iaertnt. 

IS an qaiid aaeotam icripii. ktqoe pirentum V. uuie parentnm milgo. 
aune pansntes Baehrtm. 

There is much that w harsh and obscure in this 
poem, the tranalation of an original which no doubt 
■waa itself somewhat involved, I intend however to 
touch only on a very few points. 15 : That 'parcTiluiti 
has no place here is to me a self-evident fact, which 
Baehrens haa rightly acknowledged ; tho' I think his 
correction by no means a happy one. Manifestly the 
'husbands' must take the place of the 'parents'; and 
my correction is I think really nearer V than is the 
vulgate 'anne parentum': I have over and over again 
called attention to the astonishing frequency with which 
and e are interchanged in our Mss. : the confusion be- 
tween d and p, which occasionally occurs, probably goes 
back to some original wiitten in uncials or in capitals : 
16 1 and 14 Pedicabo. Dedicabo V. 31 9 id si. ipsi Y. 
64 104 Buccepit. succendit V: this correction by Btatius 
ia adopted by all recent editors except EUis alone. 
10 7 quomodo se. quomo posse 0, 

This an quod {an quia) is an eUiptical expression 
for aneojU quod, much resembling the <}uod for quod... 
hoc jU quod, which I have explained and illustrated at 
10 28. It recurs below in v. 31 Quis te mutauit tan- 
tus deus 1 an quod amantes Non long© a caro corpora 
abesse uolunt ? : the phrase is a favourite one with 
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Terence : bee. 663 Censeu te posse reperlre ullam muU- 
erem Quae cai-eat culpa? an quia non delincuut uiri? 
784 Quid mihi istaen narras ? an quia non tute dudum 
audietij Pliorm. 602; eun. 907: inheaut. 505 we have 
the full form ; an eo fit, quia re in nostra aut gaudio 
Siimiis praepediti nimio aut aegritudine ? ] 8 is one 
of those very harsh coUocationa of words, of which I 
have given other examplea from Catullus, as below, 
V68. 40 and 41. 

77 Quicum ego, dum ulrgo quondam fuit, omnibus 
expera 
unguentis, una milia mtilia bibi. 

I liave never felt much doubt that the sole corrup- 
tion in these two verses lies in the word expers, for 
which we want a word with the exactly opposite mean- 
ing, 'abounding' 'steeped in'. Of the numerous cor- 
rections which have been made, the best seems to be 
Doering's, who often takes a straightforward coramon- 
sense view of a corrupt passage : omnibus esplens Se 
unguentis : perhaps ' explens Vnguentia se ' would be 
slightly nearer the Msa, : ' una ' I think should cer- 
tainly not be tampered with. 

93 Sidera corruerint, utinam coma regia fiam I 
prosimus HydrochoL fulgeret Oarion. 

93 ooTTD«rmt Lacltnann, onr ilerent V. 

Ellis rightly states the essential meaning of these 
verses ; but I don't think he explains correctly the con- 
struction, in which there is nothing irregular : ' The' the 
stars ehaU all have to tumble down for it, I pray I may 
become again a royal lock. Orion, if he liked, might 
then shine next to Aquarius ' ; all the stars between 
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them having fallen down, to let the lock make iU 
escape among them, ftdgeret is an inatance of that iise 
of the imperf. and plaperf. subj. which Madvig (de fin. 
II 35) illustrates from Cicero and others, and of which 
I have collected numerous examples from Virgil and 
Ovid : Obruerent Kutuli telis ! animam ipse dedissem 1 
Atque haee pompa domum me, non Pallanta, referret I : 
corruerent cannot well be right. JulgSret : v. 61 fulg^ 
remus : Luor. varies the conjugation in the same way ; 
Virgil in the inf. has aolj fnlgi^re, eff'ulgSre, feru^re. 
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dulci iucunda uiro, iucunda parenti, 

salue, teque bona luppiter auctet ope, 
ianua, quam Balbo dicunt seruisse benigne 

olim, cum sedes Ipse seriex tenuit, 
5 quamque ferunt rursus uoto seruisse maligna, 

poatquam es porrecto fiyita marita sene ; 
die agedum nobis, quare mutata feraris 

in dominum ueterem deeeruisse fidem. 
'non {ita Caecilio placcam cui tradita nunc sum) 
10 culpa mea est, quamquam dicitur esse mea, 

nee peccatum a me quiaquam pote dicere quicquam; 

uerum aatu populi ianua qxiippe fecit 
qui, quacumque aliquid reperitur non bene factum, 

ad me omnes clamant : ianua, culpa tua est'. 
15 non iatuc satis est uno te dieere uerbo, 

sed I'acere ut quiuis sentiat et uideat. 
'qui possum ? nemo quaerit nee scire laborat'. 

nos uolumus : nobis dicere ne dubita. 
' primum igitur, uirgo quod fertur tradita nobis, 
20 falsum est. non illam uir prior attigerit^ 
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langiiidior tenera cui pendens sicula beta 

numquam Be mediara sustulit ad. tunicam : 
eed pater iliiiis gnati uiolasse cubile 

dicitur et miseram conscelerasse domum,- 
25 sine quod impia mena caeco flagrabat amore, 

Beu quod iners sterili semine natus erat, 
ut quaerendum unde unde foret neruosius illud, 

quod posset zonam soluere uirgineam'. 
egregium narras mira pietate parentem. 
So qui ipse sui gnati minxerit in gremium. 

' atqui non solum hoc dicit se cognitum habere 

Brixia cbinea suppositum specula, 
flauua quam raolU percurrit flumine Mella, 

Brixia Veronae mater amata mese, 
35 Bed de Postuniio et Conieli narrat amore, 

cum quibus l!la malum fecit adulterium. 
diserit hic aliquis : qui tu istbaec, ianiia, nosti, 

cui numquam domini limine abesse Ucet, 
nee populum auscultare, sed hie suffixa tigillo 
40 tantum operire soles aut aperire domum ? 
saepe illam audiui furtiua uoce loquentem 

Bolam cum ancillis haec sua flagitia, 
nomine dicentem quoa disimua, nt pote quae mi 

speraret nee linguam esse nee auriculam. 
45 praeterea addebat quendam, quern dicere nolo 

nomine, ne toUat rubra supercilia, 
longua homo est, magnas quoi lites intulit olim 

falsum mendaci uentre puerperium'. 

6 maligne O. maligno O. D ea liali. est Y. 12 sptn teripsi. istins T. 
qnipps tcripti. qui le V. 37 VI Girard, EUU. quHciendum unda nmla Staiitm. 
qiifterendas unde V. ii tmdti Liithmann. 31 hoe dioit se 0, Bafhrem. ae dieit 
(i. hoc Be dicit u«(ifo, 32 itctimipl. 37 — U) Schwabe, llaehrtiu give to Catullut. 



Tliis oddly bumouroua poem has greatly perplexed 
the oomraantatorB. Miwetus says : Btultum est, quae 
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ite scnpsit Catullus ut ne turn qmdem nisi a paucis 
qiiibus hae res cognitae essent uoluerit intelligi, ea se 
quemquam hodie credere coniectura assecutunim ; while 
Turnebus adv. xvi 1 calls it 'aeque ac folium Sibyllae 
obacuram et tenebricosum' and refers it to Clodia and 
her husband Caecilius Metellus I Schwabe i p. 346 
quotes the words I have cited and admits their truth : 
he does not expect to clear away the difficulties of the 
poem : noa uon id ag^ue ut tenebras omnes nostris 
explicatiombus diapellamus, aed ut non nullos saltem 
eiTores quos interpretes supariores non euitarunt effu- 
gere conemur : and certainly hia theory strikes me as 
involved and improbable.' Ellis begins by saying ' that 
the obscurities which surround this poem are bo con- 
siderable that it seems hopeless to do more than sketch 
in outline the story which it contains, leaving the sub- 
ordinate points undecided' ; and his comuu^ts through- 
out shew his utter embarrassment, 

I may be under a strange hallucination; but for 
years the poem has seemed to me quite simple and in- 
telligible. Two lines, 12 and 32, the former of which 
I have attempted to correct, the latter I have left un- 
touched, are so corrupt that the text must remain un- 
certain ; but they do not obscure in the least the general 
meaning of the poem. I will first briefly state its sub- 
ject; next I will give a paraphrase of the whole, which 
will mask the coarsenesses without detriment to the 
sense; I wlQ then add such critical and exegeticaJ com- 
ments aa may seem advisable. I may say that I have 
now before me a letter, in which two years ago I gave 
to Professor Sellar the same explanation as that which 
I now offer. 

This is a dialogue carried on in Verona between the 
poet and the door of a house in that city. This house 
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bad been in good repute, while it was owned by a worthy 
widower, Caecilins Balbua the elder, now dead. It waa 
now in the possession of his son and heir, Ca«ciliiia 
Balbua the younger. He was a worthy man like hia 
father; but the hoiiae had foi-feited its good name; for 
this Caecibua had married after his father's death. The 
wife had lived in Brixia with a former husband; but 
when slie entered CaecUius' house in Verona, she was 
believed to be a maid. It waa not so: the former hus- 
band it is true had not conaununated the marrijige; but 
tliat husband's father had debauched hia own daugbter- 
jn-law, either through foul lust or from a wish to get 
an heir for hia aon. Brixia saw and can tell of this; 
yes, and of many other deeds of shame. The door learnt 
all this by often overhearing her recounting to her maids 
theae enormities. 

i — 8 ; (Catullus) door, may heaven shower all its 
blessings upon you, door, well-pleaaing to the husband 
and master of the house, weli-pleaeing too to hia father 
before him : you axe reported to have aen"ed old Balbus 
well and faithfully erewhile, when lie was master in the 
house ; but then on the other hand it is told of you that 
you have carried out but scurvily his wish and prayer, 
when the old man was in hia cofSn and you had come , 
to be a bridal door. Tell ua why you are so changed, 
it ia aaid, as to have renounced your old loyalty to your 

lord 9 — 14 (Door loq.) As I hope to please Caeci- 

lina to whom 1 now belong, the fault is not mine, tho' 
it ia said to be mine; and no roan can pretend that I 
have done any wrong; and yet through the jieople a un- 
derhand malice the door forsooth ia brougVit in guilty. 
For when aught ia found anyhow to turn out wrong, 
they all call out at me 'Door, the fault ia yoiura'. — 15 
and 16 (C.) It won't do mereiy to say that; youmuat 
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mate the world feel it and see it too. — 17 (D.) How 

can II nobody aska or cares to know 18 (C.) Yea, I 

do: don't hesitate to tell me.— 19— 28 (D.) Well then, 
to begin with this, the story is falae, that she was hand- 
ed over to us a maid. Her first husband, it is true, is 
not likely to have touched her, for he was incapable; 
but the father of that husband is said to have violated 
the bed of his son and to have plunged into guilt the ^ 
imblest house, either because hia sinful mind burned 
with unlawfial passion, or because he wished to beget 
an heir for his son. — 29 and 30 (C.) An exemplary 
father this, of whom yoa tell, to cuckold his own son I — 
31 — 48 (D.) Yea, and, Brixia tells us, this is not the 
only sin of that woman's which she has espied from her 
o'erlooking height, Brixia whojn the yellow Mulla tra^ 
verses with hi« gentle stream, Brixia loved mother of 
Verona mine. She has to S|>i.',i,k of Postumius afi well, 
and of the int'"igiie with Cornelius, with both of whom 
the woman committed foul adultery. Should any one 
p.sk, 'Poor, liQw do you know all tliJs, who never may 
be away from your master's threshold, nor overhear the 
people; but, fastened here to the post, have for sole 
duty to open up or close the house?' my answer is that 
I have often heard her talking in stealthy tones, alone 
to her maids, of these scandals of hers, and mentioning 
by name those whom I have mentioned, hoping the 
while that I had neither tongue nor ear. To theae 
lovers she used to join one more, whom I do not chooM 
to name, lest he up with his red eyebrows. He ie the 
long fellow who got erewhile into such a costly law- 
buaineas by that trumped up case of lying in with its 
mendacious birth, 

I do not know how this statement of the case may 
strike others ; to mo it is quite simple and intelligible. 
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I must now append some comments and explanations, 
1 ittcunda to me of course is not 'ironical*. 5 naaligne ; 
another great and undoubted service which has con- 
ferred on Catullus. As I have already so often observed 
and shall hereafter have cause to observe, no letters are 
80 perpetually confused in our Mss. as o and e : 77 1 
araice 0, rightly, amico G ; 76 11 instincteque O, ia-. 
stinctoque G: istinc teque I believe is to be read, uoto 
I think is right, tho' Froelich'a nato may be simpler, 
and a and o, u and n are often confosed. I take uoto 
to express the old man's dying wish, Baehrena' con- 
jecture natae proves he does not apprehend the poem 
as I do. 6 marita : Schwabe well illustrates this from 
Livy xxvn 31 5 per maritas domes: cwnp. too Mart. 
X 19 12 Sed ne tempore non tuo disertam Pulses ebria 
ianuam uideto, 

12 Every one I presume will have hia own conjec- 
ture for this verse. Certainly the older corrections, in- 
cluding Lachmann'fl, are iar too venturesome: istius 
and qui te the metre declares to be corrupt ; all tho 
other words in the line appear to me quite genuine. 
Tho' I offer my own corrections with diffidence, I do not 
tliink they are wide of the Ms, reading : with astu 
comp. Plaut. Pers. 148 praecipe aatu filiae Quid fabu- 
letur; if qidppe be written with, one p it will resulily 
pass into qui te : comp. 14 15 oppinio for Optimo, 62 
54 apsi T for at si, 64 tuigTutre Tior pugnare. Compare 
with its use here some word.g from the striking passage 
in Cic. pro Mil. 33 mouet me quippe lumen curiae, said 
in bitter irony of Ser. Clodius. Baehrena' est uox and 
Guncta are rather wide of the Mas. EUia' est as cannot 
mean sermo est : in the passage from Cicero which he 
cites in Ms Ist volume, os means ' impudence' 'face' : 
a common eeriBe, as Mart ix 94 2 03 hominis! In the 
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passage from Peraius ' os populi meniisae ' means ' me- 
ruisse in ore populi esse', ' to be in the mouths' 'on the 
tongues of men' : quite another thing. As I hold it to 
be certain that Catullus was named Gaius, not Quintua, 
of course I think Quinte false : it is in vain to appeal to 
Scaliger, Lachmann and Haupt, as they were without 
the convincing evidence which we possess. But this 
question of name has been fuUj discussed elsewhere, 
lacit : facio is used thousands of times in Latin without 
an object : in my Lucretius I have g^ven many examples : 
comp. too Viigil's Me me a(faum qui feci; Sen. controu. 
I 1 19 non feci; 7 14 sciebam eiiim piratasnon faeturos; 
Martial's witty epigram IK 15 Inscripsit tumulis septem 
scelerata uirorum Se fecisse Chloe; x 75 13 fecit; xu 
63 8 Ferrem, ai faceret bonus poeta. 

27 thia reading, which Ellis has adopted, seems to 
me too the beat : ipier&iidns for quae-i-endum is an in- 
stance of that very common confusion in our Mss. be- 
tween final m and s of which I have already spoken 
more than once. 32 the reading must remain uncer-. 
tain here, as no one can tell whether diinea is corrupt; 
or, if it be corrupt, what word we are to substitute for 
it : specvia must denote some Height, with or without a 
watch-tower on it, which overlooked Brixia. But sup- 
posita cannot, as Ellis wiU have it, be followed by an 
abl. instead of a dative : the commonly accepted 'sup- 
posita speculae ' is not a very violent correction. Yet 
I feel that an abl. too is wanted, and that chir4ea is 
probably the corruption of some simple epithet. If so, 
cannotadat.be then understood ? 'suppoaitaeispeculae', 
' Brixia uicina euppoaita ab [aa] specula' would not be 
so wide of the Ms. 'chinea suppositti specula': Virgil 
has ' specula ab alta' twice. On the next two verses, 
about the present or past course of the Mella, why 
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Brixia is called Verona's mother, I have nothing new 
to tell ; but can only refer to Ellis, to Vulpma and the 
multitudinous older Italian authorities whom the latter 
appeals to. The scholars of Verona, of Padtia and other 
Venetian cities looked on it as a piece of impertinence 
for a second-rate Lombard town like Brescia to claim 
to be mother of their own Verona. 

34 the door may well say * Veronae meae'; and yet 
perhaps Catullus was uneonsciouflly thinking of himsel£ 
35 and 30 Ovid, speaking there of Catullus, bad the 
language and the meaning of these two verses in his 
thoughts, when he wr<)te trist. n 429 Nee contentua 
ca, multos uulgauit amores In qnibus ipsa suum &ssus 
adulterium est ; in the second line he adopts the Catul- 
lian rhythm, and not his own : Fassus adulteriumat in 
quibus ipse auura. 

37 — 40 are given to Catullus by Schwabe, followed 
by Baehrens; but I prefer the old arrangement which 
leavea them to the door. 44 Speraret: grammar and 
metre alike call for this reading, which G and in* 
directly point to: 'aperet' ought not to be defended. 
46 comp. Petron. 91 aupercilium altiua suatulit. rubra: 
this refers to the colour of the hair, so common a re- 
proach with the Romans : comp. 59 1 Bononiensia niia, 
and my illustrations there, and Mart, xii 54 Crine 
ruber, niger ore, breuis pede, lumine laeaus. 

47 and 48 : see Ellis, who means I presume that a 
vexatious action waa brought against the man for the 
'stuprum' of a free virgin or widow. Before the Julian 
law on the subject, proceedings at Home against a man 
for 'stuprum' were so uncertain and variable, that I am 
loth to give any opiniouv Certainly a Koman had such 
perfect liberty to own or diaown a child, that none 
could be &therad on him against his will ; and I do not 



Bee for instance what all this parade of a fictitious lying 
in could effect, more than the shnple oath of the woman 
or of otiiers that she had been debauched or outraged. 
Upon the other theory which Ellis {S)rabata, we might 
imagine it to be a trick for evading the lex Voconia : 
either the man's father and mother, having no son, in 
order not to forgo the property of the mother's father 
had got up this fictitious lying in and asserted the sup- 
posititious child was their own ; or else this man was 
the father who, with his wife, played the same trich in 
order to keep the property of tlio wife'a father. In 
either c-ise tlie ' gentilis' or nearest agnate would bring 
the action, and Cat. 68 120 — 123 would be in point: 
Vna caput seri nata nepotis alit, Qui cuio diuitlia ulx 
tandem inuentus anitis Nomen testatas intuHt in tabu- 
las, Impia derisi gentilia gaudia tollens. olim, perhaps 
tells for the first of these two hypotheses, uenter has 
the meaning which it has in Horace, quoted by Ellis. 



QiioA mihi fortuna casuque oj^ressua ac^rbo 

conscriptum hoc lacrimis mittis epistolium, 
naufragum ut eiectnm spumantUjus aequoris undis 

Bubleuem et a mortis limine restituam,, 
5 quern neque sancta Venus molli requiescere Bomno 

desertum in lecto caelibe perpetitur, 
nee ueterum da'ci scriptorum carmine Musae 

oblectant, cum mens anxia peruigilat : 
id gratum est mihi, me quoniam tibi dicis amicum 
10 muneraque et Muaarum hinc petis et Veneris. 
Bed tibi ne mea sint ignota incommoda, Manli, 

neu me odisse put«8 boapitis officium, 
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accipe, quia meraer fortunae fluctibua ipse, 

ne ampllus a misero dona beata petas. 

15 tempore quo primum uestis mibi tradita pura eat, 

iucuadum cum aetas flori'da uer ageret, 

multa satis lusi : non est dea nescia nostril 

quae dulcem curia miscet amaritiem, 
sad totum hoc studium luctu fratema mihi mors 
20 abstulit. o misero frater adempte milii, 
tu mea tu moriens fregisti commoda, filter, 
tecum una tota est nostra sepulta domus, 
omnia tecum una perierunt gaudia nostra, 
quae tuus in uita dulcis alebat amor. 
25 cuius ego interitu tota de mente fugaui 
haec studia atque omnes delicias animi. 
quare, quod scribis 'Veronae turpe, Catulle, 
esse, quod hie, quisquia de meliore notast, 
frigida deserto tepefecit membra cubili': 
30 id, Manii, non est turpe, magis miserum eat, 
ignosces igitur si, quae mihi luctus ademit, 
haec t'lbi non trlbuo munera, cum nequeo. 
nam, quod scriptorum non magna est copia apud mo, 
hoc fit, quod Komae Tiiulmu8 : ilia domua, 
35 ilia mihi sedes, illic mea carpitur aetas: 
hue una ex multia capsuJa me sequitur. 
quod cum ita sit, nolim statuas noa mento maligna 

id facere aut animo non satis ingenuo, 
quod tibi non utriusque petenti copia praestost: 
40 ultro ego deferrem, copia si qua foret. 

11 Mimli. mali T. 37 CatnUa V, Tightly. CatuUo aU tdilari. 28 nnta 
est Perreioi. cnEa T. 39 tepefeoit leripii. tepcfadt Y. tepefaiit vel tepefaetet 
uuEjfo. 30 Manli. mali V, 39 praeato oat FrotUeh. poeta est T. faoU uel parta 
Ml porcta uel aperU alii. 

I have not hesitated to print the whole of this poem 
as well as the next and longer one, because I believe 
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that I have something to say about them worth saying 
in addition to so much that has been already well said 
by others, and that these two poeios are of some mo- 
ment ibr determining the question who Leabia was. 
Two years back from the time I am now writing I in- 
terchanged a series of letters with Professor Sellar of 
Edinburgh about this and some other of CatuHus' poems. 
Both his letters and lay own are now before me: in mine 
I argued with some fulness— and this ar^meat I in- 
lead to repeat and develop here — that Munliua had 
written to Catullus, not from Itome as the commenta- 
tors generally assume, but in all probabihty from Baiae. 
This I state at once, because Ellia in his comment on 
V. 27 of our poem, sifter dUatJng upon the common theory 
observes; 'Prof Jowett has suggested to me an entire- 
ly different ijiterpretation. He supposes AJlius to re- 
monstrate with Catullus on remaining at Verona, when 
he might imitate the example of the fashionable world 
by taking a. course of hot hoiks, t e. at Baiae or some 
other well-known watering place'. And in an excursus 
appended to the next poem he remarks: 'It is not how- 
ever necessary to suppose Baiae alluded to. There were 
hot sulphur springs near Verona, etc' It is gratifying 
to me that Professor Jowett and I, thus independently 
of one another, should have hit upon Baiae, tho' in 
other respects we completely diverge from one another, 
my theory having nothing to do with the hot baths, 
which Ellis emphasises by Italics. 

Nearly eveiy commentator of Catullus is now agreed 
that this 68th poem forms two entirely distinct poems, 
addressed respectively to two quite different persons, 
1 — 40 to a Manlius, 41 — 160 to an Allius: external 
and internal evidence alike demand this separation. 
The fact of the Mas. joining them together tells abac- 
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lutelj* nothing agMnst this, as a large portion of the 
poems are similarly thrown together without any sepa- 
ration in our Mss. In my judgment Scbwabe {Quaest. 
p. 340—344) has proved so convincingly that this Man.- 
lius La L. Manlius Torquatus, the bridegroom of the epi- 
thalamium, the friend of Cicero and the epicurean cham- 
pion in the De Finibua, who was slain in Africa in 46 
B. c. at the close of the civil war there, that I can add 
nothing to hia demonstration nor hope to convince any 
one who may question it. In 61 16 V hasmallio; 215 
G has Manlio, MauUo; 68 11 and 30 V has mo/i for 
Manli: such corruptions are intelligible enough, aa Mas. 
perpetually confound Manlius, Mcdlius, Malius: if it 
be argued that external evidence is for Mallius or 
Midius, I should demur to this; but if it be so, then 
Malliua or Maliv^ must be only another form of Manlius. 
But says Ellis 'I assume here what it seems out- 
rageous to deny, that the Mallius of the first part is the 
Allius and Mallius of the second '. I doubt whether he 
is not the one scholar in the world who would deny 
that it Ls — well, bold to assert that any one in Catul- 
lus' days could have borne two gentile names. Allius 
and Mallius are both common nomina and an Allius 
Mallius or Mallius Allius is not less odd than an Allius 
Tullius Cicero, or a MaUiua luliua Caesar. Or are we 
to resort to the hypothesis that some Allius had adopt- 
ed Mallius, or some Malliua had adopted Allius, and that 
in the same poem Catullus calls the man by his new 
and his old name? just aa if somebody in one page had 
chosen to speak of the younger Africanua sometimes as 
Cornelius, sometimes as Aemilius, or to name his brother 
at one time Aemilius, at another Fabius. But my a- 
mazement is increased when I find Ellis writing thus ^| 

L in the Academy (March 24. 1877): 'The Cujacianus is ^M 
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now before me : if I doubt the genuinenesa of the tra- 
dition Q. Valerii CatvMi, I must also doubt that of 
the Sexti Aurelii Propertil Nautae, which it equally 
contains'; as if every scholar but himself did not scout 
the 'Aurelii Propertii' or 'Propertii ATirelii', and the 
'Nautae' to boot, as absurd figments; as if the poet had 
any other known names besides Sextus Propertiua ; as 
if Mommsen and Haupt had not proved the 'Aurelius 
Propertiua' to have passed from a forged inscription into 
some interpolated Mss. ; as if the testimony of the Cuja- 
cianus were worth the material on which it is written. 
This is ominous indeed for his 'Q. Valerius Catullus'. 

With the exception of some of the shorter epigrams 
this is to me one of the least pleasing of all Catullus' 
poems : it strikes me as prosaic, iU-conceived and ill- 
piit together. He seems to be unhinged by grief for 
the loss of his brother; under some constraint too per- 
haps; for he was surely living with his father, a man 
of importance in Verona, whose hospitality Caesar, 
when proconsul of the Gauls, did not disdain. I can- 
not help also fancying that he had hardly caught the 
full meaning of Manlius' epistle, which I believe to 
have been written in elegiac verse and to have been 
perhaps somewhat obscure. Our poem produces on 
my mind the impression of some degree of coarseness 
in the character of Manlius, the' Cicero extols ko highly 
his accomplishments. Manlius, suffering from the loss 
of his \vife Aurimculeia, had written to Catullus that 
he found no pleasure in the old poets, probably the 
Greeks ; that he wanted him to send love-poems of hia 
own, as well as any such-like productions of others 
wliich be had with him. Cicero tells us of Manlius' 
great love of poetry. But evidently I think Manlius' 
main purpose in writing was to entice him away from 
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Verona to Balae, or wherever he himself then was, by 
exciting his passion, and jealousy with tales of Leabia's 
intidehtles. Elae why should he lacerate his feelings 
by dwelling on bo torturing a theme? The poet, being 
probably as I have said under some paternal constraint 
and alao preoccupied by his grief for his brother, will 
not see this, will not quit Verona, and employs himself 
in parrying what were perhaps only feints on the part 
of Torquatus. At least I so read the poem : let us see. 

5 full. Schwabe has well shown that 'sancta Venus' 
and 'in lecto caehbe' refer to the death of Vinia Aunjn- 
culeia, the heroine of the epithalamium; the very fact 
that there must liave been a great intimacy between 
the poet and the Manhus Torquatus of that poem, and 
between the poet and the Manlius of this, while all 
other circumstances chime in so well, makes tlic identity 
of the two to my mind more than j robable. 7 and 
8, 19, 25 and 26 recall Ovid trist. t 12 1 Scribis ut 
oblectem studio lacrimabile tempus, Ne pereant turpi 
pectora nostra situ. Difficile est quod, amice, mones, 
quia carmina laetum Sunt opus et pacem mentis habere 
uolunt. 1 refers back to 7 : 'you ask from me here 
(hinc) what you do not find in your own library, love- 
poema of my own and of others': 'musarum et Veneris* 
seems to me almost a hendyadis. 

17 Multa satis lusi: 'I wrote light love-poema 
enough': the 'hocstudium' of 19, the 'haec studia' of 26. 
That this is the meaning, the whole poem proves to me : 
no doubt they were the result of his exporience of love- 
intrigues. Compare too the many similar expressions, 
some jH-obably allusions to Catullus: Mart, i 113 1 
Quaecumque lusi iuuenis et pucr quondam, Apinasijue 
nostras quaa nee ipse iara noui cet. : the last line 'Per 
quern perire non licet meis nugis' is also a reminiscence 
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of Catullus; ix 26 9 Ipse tuas etiam ueritus Nero dici- 
tar aures, Laaeiuum iuuenis cum tibi lusit opua : to 
Nerva of Nero's poetry wliich Martial admired : I have 
other passages of Martial at hand, as well as of Ovid : 
corap. for instance trist. v 1 7 Intc^r et laetua laeta 
et iuueualia lusi; l 9 61 Scis uetus hoc iuueni lusum 
mihi carmen ; Virgil Carmina qui lusi pastorum audax- 
que iuueuta: Catullus himself 50 2 and 5. 20 — 24, 
compared with 91 — 96, three in each set being word 
for word the same, prove that the two seta cannot 
have belonged to the same poem: nay, as the poems 
m'ost have been written nearly about the same period, 
they can hardly have been addressed to the same man. 
2(1 Haec studia: the writing of love-poems, spoken of 
above. 

26 — 29: following the Mas, I preserve here the 
oratio recta: all editors fiiwm the very earliest to the 
very latest turn the sentence, I know not why, into 
the oratio obllqua by reading 'Catullo', and make it 
to me unintelligible. First as to the grammar: is it 
not odd that egse should do double duty; 'turpe esse 
Veronae esae ? turpe, like suaue, nee mirum, pote, etc 
the old writers often use without est; but could they 
write 'acribis turpe' for 'turpe esse"? In that case too 
the simplest correction of 28, notast for 7iota, is made 
impossible, aa sit is called for^. Then hie must mean 
at Verona, where Catullus was, just as in 10 hi tie, in 
36 Hue both refer to Verona ; and this Baehrens takes 
it to mean here, tho' to me that is out of the question. 
With my reading hie of course refers to the place from 
which MaiUius is wiiting; therefore when you write, 

> Eecanaa Lncretlos naes 'aiinm— primoni — lUTnnmin qaioqniJ — qn* qaio- 
quid' foT 'qaicqne', El]it Rhoold not jump to tba conclusion lh»t Cklalliu 
ooold me 'qnigquig' lor ^e^eiy body' in a totall; ilifEeient n 
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' ifc 18 a shame Catullus to be at Verona, because here 
where I am whoever is a man of fashion has been 
■warming his limbs on the bed you have abandoned'; — 
thifi, Manhue, is no shame, but rather a cruel sorrow. 
Aa I have alrea<ly remarked, I believe that Manlius' 
letter was in verse and that Catullus is quoting hia 
actual words. Bnt if this be disputed— for of course 
there ia no positive evidence for it or against it — surely 
it will not be disputed that the poet could put his 
wortla into verse, and prosaic verse enough, and yet 
profess to bo quoting him. Thus Mart, ix 70 1 Dix- 
erat 'o mores I o tempora' TnlUua olim: but Tullius at 
the beginning of hia Catilines really said 'o tempora! 
o mores!': ii 41 1 'Ride, si sapls, o puella ride' Paelig- 
nus, puto, dixerat poeta: but Martial did not mean 
that Grid wrote in hendecasyUablea : Phaedr. ni Intr. 
27 Sed iam quodoumque fuent, ut dixit Sinon : but 
Sinon said 'fiierit quodcumque'. 

Moat take Aic of 28 to be Borne where. Manliua 
then was. This cannot surely be right : how then could 
the poet say what he says in 33 — S5 : ' I have no books 
to seiid you because I usually live at Rome : that place 
ia my hooie and abode' 1 First of all he would hardlj 
express himself aa he does to one then in Rome: Ro- 
mae — ilia — illa^r-: by i^ta or some other turn of phrase, 
he would let that be known. Moat certainly too he 
would not say ' I cannot send you books fixim Verona, 
because all my books are at Rome' : he would have 
said ' my books are at Rome, where you are ; go to my 
library and choose what you want' : (tn every consider- 
ation a simpler afiair than sending books from Verona 
to the very place where hia frienj waa, and that place 
Rome, the library of the world. We see how Cicero 
uses hia friends' libraries aa freely as if they were hie 
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own, in town and country alike. But, aa I have already 
argued, what Manlius really wanted was to get Catul- 
lus to come to him, where Lesbia too was. 

By and bye I will return to this question ; but, as- 
suming fur the moment, what I firmly believe to be the 
feet, that Lesbia is the notorious CliMlia, I conjecture, 
aa I said in my letters to Professor Sellar, that hie ia 
Baiae. That it denotes some place which was neither 
Rome nor Verona, 1 have no doubt. I refer to nume- 
rous passages in Cicero's speech for Caftlius, which shew 
tliivt, when Clodia was away from Rome, Baiae was her 
favourite resort ; there she pursued her pleasures, there 
she used 'alereadolescentes', 'entretenir' her favourites 
such as Caelius. I need only refer to the pro Caelio 
§ 32 foil, such as 38 quae se omnibus peruulgaret, quae 
haberet palam decretum semper ahquem. cuius in hor- 
tos, doraum, Baiae iure suo Hbidines omnium commea- 
rent, quae etiam aleret adulescentea ot parsimoniam 
patrum suis sumptibus sustentaret: since many refer- 
ences will be found in Schwabe, and Kllis has now 
quoted at length the main passages in an Kxcursus, 
p. 344. 28 'qu. de mel. notaat' will then be these 
'adolescentea', young men of fashion: (Curius) Cic, 
epist vn 29 Sulpicii succeasori nos de meliore nota 
commenda; Petron. b'3 ut facile appareret eum ex hac 
nota litteratorum esse quos odisse diuites solent; 116 
urbanioris notae homines ; 126 ex hac nota domina est 
mea; 132 seuerioris notae homines. 29: Ov. her. 

I 7 Non ego deserto iacuissem frigida lecto ; Stat. sil. 
n 6 4 deserti praerepta coniuge partem Conclamare 
tori, 

32 Haec munera : ' the love- poems', the- ' Haec stu- 
dia' of 26, the 'hoc studium' of 19, the 'Muita satis 
lufli'. 33 Nam : he now passes to the demand for 
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books of amatory poetry, in addition to ptwina of his 
own : of this I have said enough above. This elliptical 
force of nam in passing from one topic to another : ' but 
to leave that, and come to the matter of books' ; is very 
common in Latin. I have collected very many exam- 
ples; but will refer to Draeger hist. aynt. I p. 154 for 
Cicero. The usage is common in that storehouse of 
idiom, the supper of Trimalchio : 52 habeo capides M, 
quas reliquit patrono meo Mun noius, ubi Daedalus Nio- 
bam in equum Troianum includit. nam Hermerotis 
pugnas et Petraitis in poculia habeo. quod — Hoc 

est quod B. uiuimus : this is the full form of that 
idiom which I illustrated above at 10 28 Istud quod 
cet. : if he had omitted ' Hoc est quod', he woi)1(l have 
expressed exactly the same thing; but the fuller phrase 
is in lianiiony with this stiff and prosaic poem. 

39 utriusque ; this on the other hand is a very brief 
and obscure way of expressing 'utriusque rei quam pe- 
tisti', both the poem3 and the books : tJiJa has induced 
Baehrens to accept Parthenlutf' ^etiti for petfnti 
praestoat (pstost) seeioB to me better in sense and 
nearer to the Ms. reading than any of the many other 
conjectures offered; for posta est of Rlss. has no sense, 
40 I would grant both requests without any acting, if 
I had the means. 



Kca possum reticere, deae, qua me Allius in re 

iuuerit aut quantis iuuerit officiia, 
ne fiig^ens saeclis obliuiscentibus aetas 
jlliuB hoc caeca noote tegat studium ; 
i5 Bed dicam uobis, uos porro dicite multis 
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milibits et facite haec carta loquatur anue 

notescatque magis mortuiis atqiie magie, 
nee tenuem texens Bublimis aranea telam 
50 in deaerto Alii nomine opus faciat. 

nam, nuhi quam dederit duplex Amathusia euraro, 

acitis et in quo me torruerit genere, 
cum tantum arderem quantum Trinacria mpes 

lymphaque in Oetaeis Malia Thennopylis, 
55 maesta neque assiduo tabeecere bimina fletu 

ceasarent tiistique mibre madere genae, 
qualia in aerii perlucens uertice montis 

riuus muscoso prosilit e lapide, 
qui, cum de prona praeceps est ualle iiolutiis, 
60 per medivmj denai transit iter populi, 
dulce uiatori lasso in sudore leuamen, 

cum grams ezuetos aestus hiulcat agroa 
bic, uelut in nigro iactatis turbine nautis 

lenius atipirans aum sccunda uenit, 
65 iam prece Pollucis, iara Castoria implorata : 

tale fuit nobis Alliiia auiilium, 
is clausum lato patefecit limite campiim 

isque domum nobis isque dedit dominae, 
ad quam commimea exereeremvis amores. 
70 quo mea ee molli Candida diua pede 
intulit et irito fulgentem in limine pJantara 

innixa arguta constituit solea, 
coniugig nt quondam flagrana aduenit amore 

ProtesUaeam Laudamla dommn 
75 incepto a ! frustra, nondum cum sanguine sacro 

bostia caeleBtis pacificaaset eros. 
nil mihi tam ualde placeat, Ehamnusla uirgo, 

quod temere inuitis auacipiatur eris. 
quam ieJuna pium desideret ara cruorem, 
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docta. est amisso Laudamia uiro, 
COTiiugia ante eoacta noui dimittere colKim 

quam ueDiens una atque altera rursus hiemps 
noctibus in longis auidiim aaturasset aniorem, 

posset ut abrupto uiuere coniugio, 
quod scibant Parcae non longo tempore abesse, 

si miles muros iaset ad Iliacos : 
nam turn Helenae raptu primorea Argiuorum 

coeperat ad sese Troia ciere uiros, 
Troia, nefe'?. commune sepuIcrumA&iae Eiiropaeque, 

Troia uirum et uirtutvim omnium acerba cinis, 
quae taetre id nostro letum niiserablie fratri 

attulit — (ei miaero frater adempte milii, 
ei misero frater iucundo e lumine adempte, 

tecum una tota est nostra sepulta doraus ; 
omnia tecum ima perierunt gaudia nostra, 

quae tuus in uita dulcie alebat amor; 
te nunc tarn longe non inter nota sepiJcra 

nee prope cognatoa compositiun cineros, 
fied Troia obscena, Troia, infelice eepultum 

detinet extremo terra allena solo) : — 
ad quam turn properaira fertur simul undique pubes 

Graeca penetralia deeeruisse focos, 
ne Paria obducta gauisus libera moecba 

otia pacato degeret in thalamo. 
quo tibi turn casu, pulcherrima Iiaudamia, 

ereptum est uita dulcius atque anima 
coniugium : tanto te absorbens uertice amoiia 

aestus in abruptum detulerat l)arathrum, 
quale ferunt Grai Pheneum prope Cylltueum 

eiccare emulaa pingue palude solum, 
quod quondam caeais mcntia fodisee meduUia 

audit fiilsiparens Amphitiyoniades, 
tempore quo certa Stymphalia moostra sagltta. 
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^H 


perculit imperio d-eterioria eri, 


^^^ 115 


pliiribus ut caeli tereretur ianua diuia, 


^^K 


Hebe nee longa uirginitate foret. 


^^^P 


sed tuus aitus amor barathro fuit altior Ulo, 


^^f 


qui tuum domitum ferre iugum docuit. 


^^M 


nam nee tarn carum confecto aetate parenti 


^H 120 


una caput seri nata nepotls alit, 


^^K 


qui, cum diuitiis uix tandem inuentua auitia 


^^H 


nomen testatas intulit in tabiilaSj 


^^F 


impia deriai gentiljs gaudia toUens 


^^H 


suscitat a cano uolturium capiti ; 


^^^ 125 


nee tantum niueo gauisa est ulla columbo 


^^K 


compar, quae multo dicltur iiiprobiua 


^^M 


oscula mordenti semper decerpere rostro 


^^V 


quam quae praecipue multiuola est mulier. 


^^M 


sed tu borum magnos uicisti sola furores, 


^H 130 


ot semel 68 flauo concibata uiro. 


^^^ 


aut niTiil aut paulo cui turn eoncedere digna 


^^H 


lux mea se nostrum contiilit in gremium. 


^^F 


quam circumcuraans bine iUinc saepe Cupido 


^^M 


fulgebat crocina candidua in tunica. 


^H 


quae, tamenetsi uno non eat contenta Catallo; 


^^K 


rara uerecundae furta feremua erae. 


^^B 


De nimium simus etultorum more molesti. 


^^V 


saepe etiam Iimo, maxima caeUcolum, 


^H 


coniugis in cxilpa flagrantem concoquit iram. 


^H 140 


noscens omoiuoE plurima furta louia 


■ 


at quia nee diuia bomines componier aequm eat, 




ingratum tremuli telle parentis onus. 


^^^p 


nee tamea ilia mibi dexatra deducta patema 


^^r 


iragrantem Asayrio uenit odore domum. 


^^^ 145 sed furtiua dedit muta munuscula nocte, ^H 



^ 
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ipaius ex ipao dempta uiri gremio, 
quare i]lud satis est, si nobis is datur unis, 

quem lapide ilia, dies, candidiore notat, 
hoc lib), quo potui, confectum carmine murms 
150 pro multis, AUi, redditur officiis, 

ne uestrum scabra tangat mbigine nomen 

haec atque ilia dies atque alia atque alia, 
hue addent diui quani plurlma, quae Tliemis olim 

antiquis eolita est munera ferre piis. 
155 sitis fetices et tu simul et tua uita 

et domus, in qua nos lusimus et domina; 
et qui piincipio nobis fce et eram dedit Afer, 

a quo sunt primo mi omnia nata bona ; 
et longe ante omnes, mild quae me carior ipso est, 
60 lux mea., qua uiua uiuere dulce mllii est. 

43 Nei BaahrenB. Heo V, 60 alii O. ttli G. 58 tomierit Tumfbui, 
eorroaiit V E>5 limiiiia uulgo. nomnla Q. BSmota 0. pnpnta Baekrttu from 
F.tlit' coni. 66 Gegsaie ne tdstiq; T, 60 deniti te«M eorrapt. bchbIo Havpt 
Schwabt Ha/'kreru. 61 nlatoniia O, perhaps rightly, laaso wilgo. basBo Y. 
oiatoram uraaso B<uhTeiii. 66 impIoraU Ilali. imploiata T. implorati (-ei) 
ael implorata oiii. 60 alljua 0, in margia maollins. manliua O. 68 iamiaeit 
fnxtieh. donunam V, 75 Inoopto a teripii. Inoepto Froelieh Batkrem. 
Incepta T. Inceptam milgo, 85 abease Itali. abiase T. 01 Quae teetie id 
teriptL Que Betet id V. QusenB etiam Hntuivi fiaupt tie, 102 Qnia X. 
MtifUer. 118 tuiuu domituut corrupt, tameii indomitam Seyxc, perhaps TtghtU/. 
J38 Quam qnae Voisim. Quataq.iiam V. 139 onaooqait iiuu Laehmana. oati- 
dikiia 0, qaotidiana Q. UO tnrta Tiali. facta V. Ill At qoialtoli. Atq; 7. 
Alqni alii: past htitie ditunt dao uersiu. 146 uiEita Heyiia. mira T. IIS dies 
V, diem uuigo. 149 qno MuMttu. quodV. 160 Alii SeaJiscr.aliis V. 166 nog 
Itali. on. V. 137 te et eram leripii, torramV. Metteripn. autert T. Anaaf 
Ea/Hui. 168 mi MaupL om. T. 




The whole of this long poem 1 have printed, not that 
I intend to comment on every part of it, which would 
only defeat the purpose I have m view; but because I 
shall thus be aide to set forth moat simply and dearly 
what I have to contribute towards its criticism and 
illustration. It must, m we have shewn, be entirely 

12—2 
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|i separated from the preceding poem : that was addressed 

I to the well-known friend of Cicero, L. Maiilius Torqua- 

I tue ; this to one AiUus, a man of position as the poem 

I itself declares, but known to posterity by it alone. Ca- 

tulliis has given him the immortality be promised, tho' 
but a shadowy and not altogether enviable one. That 
: an Allius Malliua or SlaUius Aliius ^vas an impossible 

j monster in republican Rome, history and its best expo- 

; sitors all declare. The evidence of oiir Msa. forces on 

us the same conclusion: while in the last poem they 
offered a corrupt form, clearly pointing to tlie Manliua 
of the eplthalamium ; in this one 0, our most trusty 
guide, gives us in two of the four places where his name 
occurs the precise form Allius, in the other two, corrup- 
tions which just as plainly indicate the tnie form, while 
G is misleading in one case only. 

Very conflicting are the judgments which have been 
passed on the merits of our poem. While Muretus and 
some modern critics have extolled it as one of the 
grandest productions of the Latin Muse, the poet's ac- 
complished translator Theodore Martin declares it to 
be far inferior to the letter to Manlius, to be 'hopelessly 
obscure in many of its allusions and clumsy in construc- 
tion': 'its illustrations are far-fetched and the style 
generally inferior to the other serious efforts of Catullus. 
Its merits scarcely repay the labour of construing it'. 
My judgment refuses to accept either of these extreme 
■ views. The poem strikes me as awkwardly and inarti- 
ficially put together; I see no excellence in the arrange- 
ments and transitions of the conflicting episodes; but a 
carelessneas often amounting to downright clumsiness. 
I do not know whether it be owing to want of practice 
or want of power; but the beauty of the Peleus and 
Thetis is somewhat marred by a like disproportion in 
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its parts. At the same time I look upon this as vastly 
above the preceding poem. That was written at Ve- 
rona, probably in his father's house, under the eyes of 
the whole household then mourning for the death of 
his brother. To Manlius' importunities about Lesbia a 
single line (30) serves for his curfc, almost peevish an- 
swer. 

Here we find all clianged: a vein of coarseness in- 
deed runs through this as through the last, but of a dif- 
ferent kind. The 'amoiir-passion', what phlegmatic 
Verulam flouts at as 'the mad degree of love', is once 
more master of hia soul. This mighty force is able to 
purify and sublimate his furious passion for a tainted 
adulteress, false even to her paramour. We ajmost ex- 
cuse the outrage of his hkening her to so pure and noble 
a heroine as Laodamla; we almost forgive his unmeasured 
praises of a man guilty of a« base an action as a gentle- 
man could well commit, who lent his house to eoncenl an 
adulterous intrigue between a woman of high rank and 
a vicious youth, and covered with dishonour one of the 
noblest and most virtuous patricians of the time. Whe^i 
and where this poem was composed, there is nothing to 
shew: I caimot think it was written in Verona, in t-one 
and colour it differs so much from the last. I feel that 
it is somewhat later in time, tho' probably not much 
later, than that other; for the lines about his brother, 
common to both, have a more artificial collocation here 
than they have there, — at least that is the impression 
on my mind. Vss. 105 and 106 are uo proof to me that 
the husband was living at the time, as they refer en- 
tirely to the past. I proceed now to comment on par- 
ticulars. 

41 — 50 sufficiently declare Allius to have been a 
man of rank. 43 Baehrens' currection of Nu (Nei) for 
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Nec of Msa., when once made, seems bo certain tLat 
one wonders it was not thought of long before; in Mss, 
like ours the change is nothing: comp. 103 Ne G, Nec 
O; 6 U Ne. Nec V; 99 9 Ne. Nec V; 114 4 Nequi- 
quam. Nec qtucquam O, Ne quicquam G. I cannot 
pass in silence the itLTOurs AHius has shewn me, lest 
this kindness of his shoLild be forgotten; but I will tell 
them to you, Muses etc. With Nec 43 and 44 utterly 
destroy the connexion. Ellis' remark that tegat is a 
potential, 'nor can time conceal', doesnt help me at all. 
If the thing do not prove itself, I would appeal to 
the exact parallel in 149 foU.: Hoc tibi...Pro multia, 
Alii, redditur officiis, Ne uestnim scabra tangat rubigine 
uomen cet. 46: with this and 78 10 comp. Mart, xu 
4 4 Fama fuisse loquax cartaque dicet anus: Martial is 
fond of this adjectival use of the word. 49 and 50 I 
take to refer to the nomina and tituli written under the 
waxen masks or imagines in the atrium: see Mayor on 
Juv. 8 1 and Marquardt v (1) p. 247, and the many 
passages they cite. The neglect of these imagines would 
indicate the decay of the family, 

51 — 54; 'You know what pain the wily Amathu- 
sian gave me, and in what a fashion she burnt me up, 
when I felt as fierce a heat as the Trinacrian hill or the 
Malian wells in Thermopylae of Oeta'. 51 'duplex' 
must surely have the meaning it has in Horace's 'du- 
plicia Vlixei' : this might be iUustrated not only from 
the Greek SittXows and from Ovid cited by FAlis after 
Fore., but also by Plaut. true, iv 3 6 edico prios, Ne 
duplicis habeatis linguas, ne ego bilinguis uos necem. 
VoBsius' explanation, quoted by Ellia, is preposterons ; 
for of course the poet is speaking and can be speaking 
only of Lesbia. 52, tho' Lucr, uses 'comiere' as an 
active, there can be n» question that 'torruerit' is to 
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he read. Our Mss. are of small weight on such a 



point: 100 7 torreret 0, correret G. m quo ge.nere : 
gvo IB not tlie relative, as in the passages quoted hy 
Ellis : it is here the indirect interrogativej and just as 
'in omni genere' for instance is often eynon. with 'omni 
ratione': Cic. ad, Q. fr. n 2 i iimumerabiles enim res 
suntj in quibup te cotidie in omni genere desiderem: 
30 here 'in quo genere' equala 'quali ratione'. 53 rupes: 
61 27 Theapiae rupis, for the large hill of Helicon. 55 
tho ductus litterarum of lumina are nearer than those 
o£pupula to numnla, espec. if we compare 64 32 Adu- 
enere. Adlenire V; 183 lentoa O, uentos G; 332 Leuia 
G, Venia 0: and in 56 'Cessarent' is nearer the Mas. 
than 'Cessaret'. With the rhythm compare 99 12 Non 
cesaasti omnique excruciare mode. 

60 'densi' can hardly be right. I know nothing 
better than Haupt'a 'sensim'j so generally accepted, but 
it is not convincing to me. The poet appears to de- 
scribe the stream as flowing across the path. But in 
'the neighbourhood, if not' in 'the actual streets of a 
town' this could scarcely be the case. Again the stream 
must have had some volume of water, which seems a- 
gainst 'sensim'. In the next v. too O and G leave the 
question undecided between uiatori and uiaioncm,, the' 
I dont like to give up lasso for crasso. 65 imploratft: 
this, the old vulgate, appears to me better than the other 
conjectures : e and a are so often confused in our Mss. 

67—69 'AJlius it was who threw open a fenced 
field and made a broad way through it ; who gave to 
me, who gave to my lady, a house in which we might 
indulge our loves together' : ' lato limite' seems prover- 
bial: Aen. IX 123 lato te limite ducam; x 513 latura- 
que...limitein agit ferro. 68 refers to and is referred 
to by, explains and is explained by 156 Et domua in 
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qua nos lusitniis et domina : where nos U a far aunpler 
Bupplement than any other: here as there, and 147 
nobis unig, and 157 nobis, the plural is Catullus alone 
as opposed to Lesbia : he seems to have thought it 
more tender than the airigular. He loves to oscillate 
between nos and ego, as in the impassioned 107 3 nobis 
quoque...nai cupido : in 8 5 Amata nobis, tho' in the 
rest of the poem it is tu, U, libit Catulle. How any 
critic, after it has once been offered to hira, can refuse 
dominae for dominaia, a change so simple with Mss. 
like ours, I do not understand : 128 they have Quam- 
quam for the unquestionably right Qtiam qtiae, tho' 
that too Ellis wUl not see : dominam has absolutely no 
place here. Admitting it would seem in theory, he 
wiU not sufficiently recognise in practice the glaring 
fact that our Mss., where not interpolated, come one 
and all from a single obscure ill-written codex, in which 
the ends of words times without number were illegible 
or already corrupt. One might fancy he was dealing 
with VirgU or Horace. 

These words reveal to us the Inestimable service for 
which the poet sounds so loudly the praises of AUius. 
Alliua, a man of rank, and his wife (155 et tu simul et 
tua uita) — for he must of course have had a wife, and 
a consenting wife, to make the service possible — ^had 
opened his house for Catullus and Leebia to meet. It 
■was no doubt a very great act of friendship, whatever 
else we may say of it ; for the social, if not the legal, 
penalties attached to being found oat must have l^een 
serious. It proves too beyond dispute that Lesbia was 
a woman of position ; for of course in such a case it was 
the woman, not the man, who had to be considered. 
To a woman of the position to which some would re- 
duce Lesbia Home must have offered many accessible 
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On the other hand women of rank, so long aa 
their character was of any account to them, had to be 
exceedingly circumspect in their conduct; but it must 
have been open to them to yislt a lady of respectability 
and of rank equal, or not much inferior, to their own. 
To appreciate the service rendered by Allius, comp. 
Tac, ann. xi 4 uocantur post haec patres, pergitque 
Suillius addere reos equites Romanoa illustres quibua 
Petra cognomentum. ac causa necis ex eo quod domuni 
Bnana Mnesteris et Poppaeae congressibus praebuissent. 
In Athens too the consequences might be serious : 
AoTTacia hCic^v ftj^tvycv atre^Seta? 'Bip/iiinrov roiJ K(y/A<uSo- 
TToiov SwKovTOi KoX vpoo-KanjyopovvTO?, tis UepiKXei yv- 
vaiKa^ e\€u$€pa^ ets to avro ^oirtoa-a^ vvoZexoiTO (Plutarch 
Per. 32). Dates and his own reiterated hints prove 
beyond any reasonable doubt that Ovid's disaster was 
connected with the detection of the younger Julia. 

70 — 76 'Thither rny lustrous goddess entered with 
soft step, and planted her bright foot on the well-trod 
threshold, aa she pressed on her creaking sandal : just 
as of yore came Laodamia to the house of Protesdans, 
burning with love for her spouse, love handselled alas 1 
in vain, since the burnt-saeiifice had not yet atoned 
the lords of heaven with its offered blood'. 70 Can- 
dida: tninafigured, verklaert, with the sheen of divinity 
on her: the epithet of a god or a deified mortal : 133 
Cupido Fulgebat crocina candidua in tunica ; Virg. eel- 
V 56 Candidus insiietum miratur limen Olympi Sub 
pedibusque uidet nubea et sidera Daphnis. 72 arguta: 
Statius and Ellis are surely right; the poet seems to 
have taken the creaking i'or a good omen : ' Their black 
and neat slipper or stertup with the creaking allureth 
young men' A, Willet cited by Todd in Johnson, The 
epithet thus greatly intensifies the wepyeuj. of the 



Kcene. Theocr, vii 25 ui reu ttoo-I via-a-ofi^voio Ilatra 
Xidog wraioKTa -nor a^^vkihta-aiv aefSci. 75 Incepto a : 
this is as near the Ms. reading as Inceptam, and surely 
gives a better meaning, as what follows seems clearly 
to refer frustra to ' incepto amore' : iJ^ireXij? in its true 
meaning cannot come into question ; tho' I do not deny 
the poet may have misunderstood' the word. Catullus 
is fond of (I I and it is not otiose here : I propose in 76 
10 Quare cur te iam a! ampllus excruciem, as a simple 
and good correction. These six verses are sweet in 
.their flow and rhythm, beautiiul and impassioned in 
their diction ; as indeed is much else in the poem, 
which on the whole is more flexible and easy in its 
movement, and less harsh in its elisions than most of 
the poet's elegies : it makes us see that the Ovidian 
elegiac has lost much, while gaining more. 

If we fancy ourselves in the poet's place, we can 
well imagine how this scene would stamp itself on his 
BOul for ever, and give inspiration to his verse when 
the occasion came for describing it. While he was able 
to see her only perhaps at rare intervals and under all 
the restraints of social decorum in her husband's hoose, 
his love had risen to the pitch of delirium; he had ad- 
dressed to her some of his most impassioned verse such 
as the second poem, and the translation from Sappho 
in which he exaggerates the frenzy of his original : 
Ille, si fas eat, auperare diuos. He had come to. look 
on her as his lawful bride ; and he now saw her face to 
face with nothing between them and fruition. If she 
was Clodia, as I believe she was, he saw before him 
one of the most beautiful and accornpUahed women of 
the day, not yet branded with infamy. If, as is pro- 
bable, her husband was now consul, he saw before him 
the first lady in the world, to whom queens and kin^' 
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daughters would hasten to yield place. No wonder the 
poet's imagination should transfigure her into a glorified 
divinity. 

79 — 130: There may be some subtle synimetiy and 
refinement of proportion pervading this part of the 
poem, in which the poet commences the story of Lao- 
damia, passes to the Trojan war, from it to his brother's 
death, then back to Troy, from it once more to Lao- 
damiaV love, which he compares with the abyss of 
PheneiiB, drained by Hercules, and so on to Hercules 
and Hebe; and then compares the same love to a 
grandfather's for a grandson born unexpectedly, and 
next to that of a dove for its mate, and finds it greater 
than all these — there may be some Callimacheau har- 
mony running through all this ; but my sense is too 
obtuse to perceive it. I will only touch on a few points 
of this part of the poem, which does not strike me as 
very successful, 

84 abrupto: 'the idea seems to be that of a thread 
broken off' Ellis; most certainly not; abrupto is the 
older form of ahrepto: thus Plautns has 'subruptum, 
suhrupias, and subrupuisse' : seo Wagner Plaut, aul. 39 ; 
see too ray note on Lucr. iii 1031 : tho antiquarian 
Pronto has 'comiptus' and 'sumipuisse' and their best 
Mas. shew that both the Senecas, and even that hater 
of archaisms ^Martial, all use the same form. If any 
one be unreasonable enough to deny to Catullus this 
form, then he must read ahrepto, not with Baehrens 
absumpto: comp. below 106 Ereptum est uita dulciua 
atque aniraa Coniugium; Ov. met vii 731 desiderioque 
calebat Cotiiugis abrepti. 85 abiese V: I am convinced 
this word caunot stand herb for 'fore ut abiref: the 
examples quoted from Draeger by Ellis of the rhetori- 
cal use of the perfect for the future in Cicero and Livy 
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are such as any language could parallel, and to my 
mind quite different from our passage. Nor can abisx, 
I think, in a sentence like this take the place olperisse, 
tho' I know that in certain combinations ahhv and ire 
have nearly the meaning of 'to perish'. Baehrens' 
obisse obviates this, but not the other difficulties. Nor 
does Mueller's sciraiit improve matters ; for surely scis- 
cere cannot be thus followed by an infinitive, notwith- 
standing the solitary passage which lexicons cite from 
Siliua, to which I know no parallel. It seems to me 
that the old correction u^tcise is the simplest and beet; 
for Qiwd most naturally refers to 'abreptum coniugium' 
'the loss of her husband": 'which loss the Fates well 
knew was not far away, if once he went as a soldier to 
the Ilian walls'. The use of 'non longo tempore' to 
express duration of time is known to the best writers : 
Georg. m 565 nee longo delnde morantl Tempore; Ov. 
ars I 38 ut longo tempore duret amor; Mart, x 36 7 
Non ueniss quare tarn longo tempore Romam, Haec 
puto causa tlbi est; Juv. 9 IG quern tempore longo 
Torret qiuirta dies; 11 152 Suepintt longo non uisam 
tempore matrem: even Cicero has 'tempore infinite' in 
this sense; see my note on Lucr. v 161: and Mart, i 
88 8 Hie tibi perpetuo tempore uiuet honor; i 36 5 
Diceret Infernas et qui prior isset ad umbra.s, Viue tuo, 
frater, tempore, uiue meo, I could say something for 
apiicei; a conjecture of my own; but will surrender to 
ahesse. If sdrant be adopted, I would suggest 'Quod 
■'— sciiunt Parcae — non longo tempore abesset'. 

91 Quae taetre id: tliis I read for 'Que uetet id' of 
Mas. Heinsius' * Quaene etiam', which many accept, 
never commended itself to me. If my reading be 
approved, comp. the very similar ca^e of 65 12 'morte 
canam', a certain correction of the Ms. reading 'morte 
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tegam', in which, one syll. is doubled, another lost, 
through eiinjlarity of fonn : eee my illustrations there. 
I have already more than once — see my notea on 25 5 
aiitl 10 32— spoken of the frequency with which )■, t, 
(r, etc. are interchanged in our Mas. ; and this confusion 
would still more readily arise through contractions at 
the end of words: comp. 50 12 Versarer. Versaretur V; 
12 7 Fratri. Frat 0, With the expression comp. y9 
Troia obacena, Troia infelice sepultum; comp. too Gic. 
de diuiu. J 60 multaque facere impure atque taetre; 
ad Att. vn 12 2 nam istum quid em.. .omnia taeterrimo 
factunim puto. 102 Graeca ; 'immo Grata, ut infra 
109, supra 66 58. neque enitn OatuUus magia quam 
plerique poetarum in mythis huius populi referendia 
Graecorum uocabulo uaus eat' L. Mueller; and perhaps 
he is right. 118: It is clear to me that in thia corrupt 
verse Laodamia 'm made to hear the yoke, and that 
Ellis and Baehrens are wrong in referring it to the 
husband. Throughout the whole of thia long and in- 
volved episode it is the consuming love of the heroine 
which is glorified: comp. eapec. 119 — 130. It is indeed 
a strange incongniity of this intricate Btory, that the 
transcendent beauty of Laodamia is compared with 
Lesbia'a beauty ; but her overpowering pasaion for her 
husband ilJustrates the poet's love for Lesbia, not 
Leabia's for him. To my mind the beet of all correc- 
tion is Heyse'a: Qui tamen [tii] indomitam f. i. d. : 
tamen is more than onco corrupted in Catullus: 'but 
your deep love was deeper than that abyani, the lova 
which taught you, tho' indomitable, to bear the yoke'. 
This use and position oi tamen is very idiomatic: Lucr. 
m 553 Sed tamen in paruo licuutur tempore tabe: and 
, eee my illustrations there which I could now add to : 
for instance Plaut, Stich, 99 quom tamen absentia iiiros 
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Proinde liabetis, quaei praesentes s 

quae; this must surely be read: EU 

note to inprobius ; but it is in the absurdly irrelevant 

Quamquam, that the hitch lies: the diplomatic change 

is very slight; see my note on 68 dominae. 

131 — 134; After this very long digreaeion he now 
takes up again what he quitted at 70 — 72, and pictures 
lier as advancing from the door, until the lovers are in 
each other's arms, in verses almost rivalling those earlier 
pnea. 131 Aut nihil aut paulo: 32 4 we had avt — ant 
fear aut — aut etiam: here they mean aut — aut certe, a 
usage quite as common as the other: Ge. diu. in Caec. 
41 aut nemo aut pauci plures causaa defenderint; I 
Verr. 31 aut nulli aut perpauci dies ad agendum futuri 
sunt. But tho' the expression is not 'curious', it does 
strike me as curious that he should admit the possibility 
of his divinity being a little inferior to any heroine 
whatever. 

135 foU; But now a vein of coarseness comes to 
trouble our enjoyment. 136 and 137; Catullus is in a 
state of exaltation, in glaring contrast with the depres- 
sion and constraint of the last poem : comp, with 
these lines the plaintive 'Id, Manli, non est turpe, magia 
miserum est' of the other poem. 136 : A sort of paral- 
lelism nms through much of this unequal and strangely 
constructed poem: here 'Kara uerecundae fiirta erae' 
answers word for word to 'omniuoli plurima furta louis'l 
we will bear with the few transgressions of our decorous 
mistress, since Juno, tho' she knows the many and many 
tnoisgresaioDS of Jove who lusts after all alike, yet 
digests the rage excited by his infidelity. 137; The 
feeling of this line is well illustrated by his contempo- 
rary Lucretius; iv 1188 Nequiquam, quoniam tu animo 
tamen cmmia possis Protrahere in lucem atque omnis 
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ioquirere riaus, Et, si bello animost et non odioaa, uicia- 
sim Praetennittere et humania concedere rebus: comp, 
too Ov. am. II 2 7 cur non Hceat quaerenti reddita causa 
est, Quod nimium dominae cura molesta tua eat. Si 
sapia, custos, odium (mihi crede) mereri Desirie. 139 
coneoquit iram: This -conjecture of Lachmann exactly 
hits the meaning and probably gives the actual words 
of the poet. liOfurta, even more than in 23 10, is a 
certain correction oi facta. Baehrena' concipit and per- 
jida facta in my opinion ruin the point of the antithesia. 

141 : That two verses are loat here,, and not more 
than two, ia clear to my mind; nee might poMibly, tho' 
not probably, be for Tion; but there must have been s 
Catidle in what is lost, to make tolle intelligible. But 
to ftaatime with EUis a lacuna of 18 vss. would be an 
insufferable drag on the poem which has at length done 
with ita tiresome episodes, and can have nothing now 
to say to 'pius Aeneas' or to his wife and father. Here 
we are concerned with Aenoas' brother, not with Aeneaa 
himself; with his mother, not with his wife or father. 
As gwta would be written compendiously, ^(g-Mia. seems 
the best correction o£ Atg;: in the next verse tolls must 
have the usual sense of this imperative: 'away with' 
'have done with': a sense so common sa to need no 
illuatration. 'But, as mortals should not be compared 
with gods, [and as Juno's wrongs too are far greater than 
mine, do not indulge, Catullus, in bootless complainta, 
and] have done with the thankless task of an over- 
anxious fiither' : tr&mulus is a very iavourite word with 
Catullus: here it seems to have much the sense it has 
in 61 51 Te suis tremulus parens Inuocat: 'tremulous 
with anxiety'. Give her the liberty she wishes. 

143 : Yes, and besidea all this, remember too that I 
have not the claims of a lawfol spouse: 'she came not 
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to my house, led thither by her father's hand'. EUU 
quite misapprehends the meaning of 'Nee tamen', and 
Baehrens reads tajidem, which ruins the sense. I have 
illustrated this use of lainen at length in my note onLucr. 
V 1177 (and i 1050); and I could here add many more 
instances, as Cic. epiat. x 1 3 et, praeterquam quod rei 
publicae consulere debemus, tamen tuae dignitati ita 
fauemiis cet. : where Wesenberg changes tamen to eiiara, 
as other editors do or wish to do in more than one of 
the passages which 1 have quoted in my Lucretiiia. 
145: 'But she gave me stealthy favours in the silent 
night, snatched from her own lord's very bosom', 'xiiiia 
seems to me unquestionably xight: I have spoken again 
and again of the repeated confusion in our Msa. of ( and 
r; and mira has to me no meaning: comp. 64 138 mi- 
serescere. mirescere O, mitescere G. 117 nobis unis; 
i.e. mihi uni: so above in 68 nobis: below in 156 and 
157 no3, nobis: he must have felt some charm of pathos 
in this use of the plural, which he so strangely mixes 
up with the singular. See the 107th poem, in which 
he expresses ecstatic delight at an unexpected revival 
of Lesbk'e love; Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque — 
earius aiiro, Quod te restituis, Lesbia, mi cupido. Ees- 
tituis cupido atque insperanti, ipsa refers te Nobis, o 
lucera candidiore nota ! : a seeming reminiscence of our 
passage: 'Therefore 1 am content, if to me alone is ^ven 
one happy day, which my lady marks with a whiter stone 
than usual'. 148; Tko' diem is a simple correction 
generally adopted, I choose to keep dies, because to my 
t-aste the involved sentence adds a piquancy, and is not 
alien to Catullus' style: 44 8 Non inraerenti quam milii 
nieue uenter, Dum auniptuosas appeto, dedit, eeuaa; 
66 18 Non, ita rae diui. uera gemunt, iuerint; 40 adiuro 
teque tuumque caput, Digna ferat quod siquia inaniter 
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adiurarit: Lucaii i 13 much resembles our passage but 
is harsher: quantum terrae potuit pelaglque parari Hoe, 
quern ciuiles hauserunt, sauguine, dextrae. 

149 — 152 refer back to the first ten lines.; as in- 
deed this part of our poem generally has a paralleliam 
with the first part. 155 — 160: ' A blessing on you all, 
you and her who is deai" to you as life, your wife ; and 
on your houae in which my mistress and I have toyed ; 
and un Afer who in the beginning gave to me you and 
my lady, him from whom all the happiness of my life 
was first derived ; and firet and chiefest on her, who is 
dearer to me than my own self, my light, who while 
she lives makes it sweet to me to live'. 155 tua uita : 
the countenance of the wife was all-important, nos: 
see my note on 68, to which this v. refers. 156 Either 
Ellis is or I am much out here, 157 te et eram m got 
readily from terram, and I think gives a fuller meaning 
than other corrections : Afer of course is uncertain, but 
it comes very easily from attfert, and is a known name ; 
the' I am quite ready to surrender it for Anser: 'qui 
prlncipio nobis terram dedit, aufert' would occur very 
naturally to the pen of a monk, dreaming that it re- 
ferred to our Maker. By introducing Catullus and 
also Lesbia to Aliius, Afer may truly be said to have 
first given to Catullus both AUius and Lesbia : eram : 
BO ' erae' in 136. The elision te et eram is a very easy 
one ; as the strictest metrists, such as Ovid, freely elide 
me, te, se before short vowels : in CatuDus himseK comp. 
8 16 te adibit; 12 4 te inepte; 14 3 te odio; 66 25 at 
te ego certe; 114 2 In se habet: all before short vowels. 
Whether the pronoun be emphatic or not, makes not 
the slightest difference; 6 16 nolo te ac tuos amores; 
66 75 quam me afore semper^ Afore me a dominae; 
Aen. XI 410 Nunc ad te et tua,. magne pater, consulta 
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reuertor; Ter. Phor. 442 Gnatus qui me et se hlsce im- 
pediuifc nuptiia. 158 mi ifl necessary to meire and 
sense, 159 : surely Ellis quite misapprehends the con- 
Btructiou here. 
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Tbis Boema a not unsuitable pla.ce to say a few- 
words OQ the question who Lesbia was. I have already 
more than once in the preceding pages, in the article 
for instance which was written for the Journal of Phi- 
lology ten years ago and is now reprinted, expressed 
my firm belief that she was no other than the notorious 
Clodia. This belief was held in the 16th century by 
such scholars as-Victorius, Muretus and Achillea Sta- 
tiuB ; but, like much else, was suffered to lie in abey- 
ance until it was again revived in the present genera^ 
tion. especially by the ' Quaestiones' of Schwabe, in 
which this question, as well as others appertainbig to 
the life of Catullus, has been discussed with elaborate 
fulness. Since then it has been accepted by the ma- 
jority of scholars, tho' impugned by more than one 
German critic who baa flattered liimself that he has 
disproved or at least invalidated it. My belief in it 
hiis remained quite unshaken, nay has acquired new 
strength; tho' I frankly adroit the prima facie unlike- 
lihood of a lady of Clodia'a exalted rank having been 
the mistress of a young poet — an unlikolihood however 
which Clodia's life and character vastly lessen the force 
of. The question no doubt will still remain a dispu- 
table one: Mr Nettleship say^ for instance with refer- 
ence to it, in the short but excellent notice which he 
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has given in the Academy of Ellis' commentary: 'We 
confess, in spite of the authority against us, to having 
our doubts on this point'. I shall be as concise as I 
can, both for the sake of clearness and because I rest 
of necessity mainly on the authorities so fully cited by 
Schwabe and on the inferences which he and others 
draw from these authorities ; tho' I may be able to set 
one or two matters in a diiFerent point of view which 
may help to throw some fresh Hght upon them. 

Lesbla, Ovid tells us, and we should all have sur- 
miaod it for ourselves, was a feigned name. Where 
did Catullus get the name from? all will answer with 
Vossius, from his love and study of Sappho. But on 
this I would say one thing more. No one can doubt 
that his 5l3t poem, the tranalation of Sappho's famous 
ode, is among the earUest of his extant poems and was 
conceived and done in the rapture of first love, when 
he saw his divinity through the golden haze of yet un- 
satisfied passion. The only two poems referring to 
Lesbia which we can well suppose to be as early as, or 
earlier than, this one, the 2nd 'Passer deliciae', and 
the 3rd 'lugete o Venerea', contain neither of them 
Lesbia's name. May we not then conceive that, even 
as his ecstasy had impelled him to heigliten his original 
by the ' Ele, si fas est, superare diuos', so in continuing 
his version it may have struck his fancy how far better 
the burning words of passion which Sappho squanders 
so sadly on her Lesbian girl, her 'mistress minion', 
would fit themselves to his own bright goddess? He 
would then write down 'nam simul te, Lesbia, aspexi', 
and she would become once and for ever his 'Lesbian 
maid'. 

The bond which connects Lesbia with Clodia ap- 
pears to me not to be formed by a series of links, the 
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failure of one of which render? the whole chain useless, 
but rather to consist of several quite independent chains, 
some of greater, some of less strength, which aeverally 
attach the two together, and mutually strengthen and 
ore strengthened bj each other. Apuleii^ amjuaints ua 
with the important fact that Lesbia's actual name was 
Clodia. This may go but a little way to prove her to 
be the Clodia we want ; and yet the mere name ia 
something I think, and for the following reasons. The 
father Appius Claudius Pulcher and liis two eldest sons 
spelt their name in the traditional manner: why the 
youngest son Publlua and the three daughters were 
called or called themselves Clodiua and Clwlia, I do not 
know. But clearly after this the form Clodius and 
Clodia became more common among libertt and Ubertae', 
tho' of course there were Clodii befare this ; and Cicero 
in his speech for Cluentius speaks of a L. Clodius, au 
itinerant quaek-S'^lver of Ancona. I may observe that 
Lesbia cannot be either of the two sisters of the more 
femous Clodia, as one was dead and the other already 
divorced and prosecuted by her husband at a time 
when Leebia was still living with her husbo,nd. 

With the 79th poem however we make an impor- 
tant, to my mind a quite decisive, advance towards 
the identification of the Clodia in question : 

Lesbiua est pulcher : quid ni ? quem Lesbia malit, 
quam te cimi tota gente, Catulle, tua. 

Bed tamen hie pulcher uendat cum gente Catullum, 
si tria notorura sauia reppererit. 

i QOtoTQiii 0. catonim G, 

' Leabius is a pretty fellow : no doubt, since Lesbia 
prefers him to you, Catullus, with all your kith and 
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kin. But thia pretty fellow la welcome to aell Catullus 
with kith and kin, if he can manage to get thi-ee kisses 
of acquaintances '. notomvi of is clearly right : tio- 
tus ia often used as a suhstantive : Caes. B. C. I 74 
hi sues notos hospitesque quaerebant. 

There can be but one meaning to this : Lesbia was 
a Clodia, therefore Leabius must be a Clodius. The 
poem points to foul charges of incest between Lesbius 
and Leabia, resembling those which were current against 
Publius Clodius and his sister Clodia : the last line 
points to still fouler charges, the Bame as those which 
Cicero does not hesitate to bring against Clodius. 
Then the 'pulcber': surely thia points to Clodius' cog- 
nomen Pulcher, and recalls Cicero's repeated jests on 
the same name : surgit pulchellua puer — furor Pulchelli 
— Pulohellum nostrum — postquani speculum tibi alla- 
tum est, longe te a pulchris abesse tjensisti. When we 
compare the 2nd v. with 58 2 Ilia Lesbia, quam Catul- 
lus unam Plus quam se atque suos amauit omnes : the 
two passages would seem to refer to one another, and 
to something which the poet had said to Lesbia in 
the heyday of their passion. It ia possible, not I tluiik 
probable, that the Clodius here alluded to is Sestus, 
whose character Cicero painta in much the same colours 
as that of Publius. Anyhow a Clodius it was. 

I would now again call attention to the poem 68 b, 
on parts of which I have just discoursed at such length. 
If that poem does not prove Lesbia to have been a 
woman of position, I have do more to say on the whole 
question. Who then was she, if she were not Clodia, 
wife of Q. Metellus Celer? Dates, aa I have aheady 
said, declare that she was not either of Clodia's two 
slaters. And this I need not follow out, as both the 
fliatera were married to men of equal rank with Metel- 



Iu8, to L, Luciillus and to Marcins Res respectively, 
and no or e will resort to eitlier of these, who rejecta 
the third. What other woman of rank was there in 
Rome, named Clodia ? I look through the lists of the 
Appii Claudia and the Claudii Mareelli and find that, 
before P . Clodius and his sisters, they were one and all 
call ed Claudius, tho' once or twice a coin or inscription 
may casually present the vulgar form Clodius, 

I now go on to another indication : in more than 
one poem Oatullua inveighs fiercely against one Rufaa, 
whom the poet had believed to be among his dearest 
friends, but who had in some way atrociously 'VvTonged 
him. Turn especrially to the 77th poem : Eufe mihi 
fruatra ac nequiquam credite amice : — Frustra 1 immo 
magno cum pretio atque malo — Sicine subrepeti mi 
atque intestina perurens Ei! misero eripuisti omnia' 
nostra "bona ? Eripuisti, eheu nostrae crudele uenenum 
Vitae, eheu nostrae pestis amicltiae. Look at the 
whole of this ; compare the words in Italics with 68 b 
157 Et qui principle nobis te et eram dedit Afer, A 
quo aunt prlmo mi omnia nata bona : Rufus had taken 
from him, what Afer had first given, the greatest bless- 
ing of hK life— Burely nothing else but the love of 
Lesbia. 

Now Cicero's speech in defence of M. Caelius Rufus, 
from which we learn so much about Clodia, true or ialse, 
lets us see that the orator and would-be politician, M, 
Caeliua Rufus, a man a year or two younger than Ca- 
tullus, a friend and correspondent of Cicero, hia letters 
occupying the whole of the 8th book of the Epistles, 
waa entangled in a long intrigue with Clodia, lodged 
in her house on the Palatine, and finally came to an 
internecine quarrel with her. These events took place 
from about the end of 59, soon after the death of Clo- 
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dia's husband, to 57b.c. ; and duriog this period of 
time the poet miiat have gone through the various 
phases of estrangement &om Lesbia and of reconciliation 
with her, until the final rupture took place befoie his 
departure for Bithynia in the beginning of 57. Was 
not Rufus then 11. Caellua Ruius ? 

I would finally appeal to my dissection of 68 a : 
Catullua informs us that he was writing from Verona. 
Manlius, we have proved, could not, as is usuaUy main- 
tained, have written from Rome. He was writing from 
some place where there were many people of fashion, 
' da meliore nota'. Lesbia was there, and unfaithiul to 
Catullus. May not this place have well been Balae, 
the favourite haunt of Qodia and the scene of her pro- 
fligacy, whenever she was away from Rome ? 

But many 8cholai"3 I am aware feel the same as 
Mr Nettleship feels when he says: 'Can Clodia ever 
have sunk so low as the triuia and angiporti of Rome? 
Does Cicero, in all his invective, ever hint aa much as 
this?' Well, Cicero and her sometime lover Caelius 
RufiiH both called her 'Quadrantaria'; aud that smacks 
very much of the tiiuia and angiporti: nay, Catullus 
himself never taunts Leabia with being a mercenary 
prostitute, like the Ameana puella. We must nob for- 
get too the poet's passionate nature, and how he often 
convicts himself in his envenomed attacks on those 
who have offended hun. Take for instance the 9l6t 
and 116th poems : if Gellius was, and was known to 
Catullus to be, so abandoned a profligate and villain, 
why did Catullus degrade himself by trying so hard to 
gain his friendship ? If he was not such a man, then 
the poet's inhuman invective is no less ignominious for 
himself. But in truth Clodia would seem, like many 
other women of high rank in ancient Rome, as in the 



Italy and France of the 15tli and 1 6th and the RuBsin 
of the 18th century, when her husband's death had 
freed her from constraint, to have drained every pleasure 
to the drega, and finding them one after the other to 
be but vanity and vesaiion of spirit, to have come to 
'feed on garbage' in the very recklessness of satiety. 
Seneca in his Hippolytus (206) well depicts such a state 
of things : 

Tunc iUa magnae dira forbunae cornea 
Bubit libido: non placent auetae dapes, 
non tecta sani moria aut uilis cibua. 
cur in penates r;irius tenues subit 
haec delicatas ellgeiis pestis domoe ? 
cur sancta paruis habitat in teetis Venus, 
mediumque sanos uulgua affectus tenet! 

I have dwelt longer on this question than I had 
intended to do; but at the risk of being tedious I will 
bring into the comparison with Clodia two ladies, one 
of them her equal, the other even higher in rank ; one of 
them belonging to the same, the other to the next gene- 
ration. It is not an embittered poet, but the philo- 
sophical historian Salluat who (CatiL 25) thus paints 
the character of Sempronia, the mother of Decimua 
Brutus : haec mulier genere atque forma, praeterea 
uiro, liberis satis fortunata fuit ; htteris Graecis et 
Latinis docta, psallere saltare elegantius quam necesse 
est probae, multa alia quae instmmenta luxuriae sunt. 
Bed ei cariora semper omnia quam decus atque pudi- 
citia fuit; pecuniae an famae minus parceret, haud 
fecile diecernerea ; lubido sic accensa, ut saepius peteret 
uiros quam peteretur...uerum ingenium eius haud ab- 
surdum : posse uersus facere, iocum mouere, sermone 
\iti uel modesto uel molli uel procaci ; prorsus multae fa- 
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cetiae multusque lepoa inemt. Take away the 'liberis', 
and you have Clodia here painted to the life ; even the 
fine dancing and the verse-making suit her. 

The other lady is Julia, the only child of Augustua, 
'dis genita et genitura deos', maiTied three timea suc- 
cessively, the first and second time to the two destined 
heirs, the third time to the actual heir of the empire) the 
mother of many children, marked out to be emperors or 
mothers of emperors, a lady who retained the love of 
the Roman people even to her cruel end, Macrobius 
{Saturn. ll 5), following some old authority, describes 
her, as she was in her thirty-eighth year, speaks of her 
as a strange compound of vice and excellence, winning 
the affections of all by her 'mitis humanitas' and her 
varied accomplishments. But hear now what Seneca, 
a younger contemporaiy, says (de breuit. uitae 4 6) : 
filia et tot nobiles iuuenes, adulterio uelut sacramento 
adacti, iam infracti [Augusti] aetatem territabant. The 
angry poet in his bitterest lampoon is not more merci- 
less to Lesbia, than the angry old father shews himself 
towards his only child in the pubhc edict which he made 
the Praetor read before the Senate, and which Seneca 
{de benef. vi 32) has preserved for us. When the deed 
was past fecall, and, with his daughter's, he had laid 
his own honour in the dust, he deplored his headstrong 
folly, and often cried out: 'horum mihi nihil accidisset, 
si aut Agrippa aut Maecenas uixisset'. But read his 
own words; Admlssoa gregatim adulteros, pererratam 
nocturnis comissationibus ciuitatem, forum ipsum et 
rostra, ex quibus pater legem de adulteriia tulerat, 
filiae in stupra placuisse, cotidianum ad Marsya/m con- 
cursura, cum ex adultera in quaestuariam uersa ius 
omnis licentiae sub ignoto adultero peteret. Does not 
the first part of this edict remind us of the ' salax taber- 
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na uosque contiibernales', the 'boni beatique' and 'omnes 
puMlii et semitarii moechi' of our 37tli poem? Both 
Augustus and Catullus are really speaking of young 
men of fashion about town. And do not the words 
printed in Italics paraphrase in language rather less 
coarse the 'Nunc in quadriuiis et angiportia Glubit 
magnanimi Remi nepoteg' of our 58th poem? 



L 



71 

Siqua iure bono eacer, o Rufe, obstitit hircus 
" aut siqua merito tarda podagra secat, 
aemulus iste tuus, qui uestrum exercet amorem, 
rtiirifice est a te nactus utrumque malum. 
5 nam quotiens futuit, totiens ulciscitur ambos: 
illam affligit odore, ipse pent podagra 

1 Siqaa V. Siqnoi uulgo. ioie Fatladint, nira V. sao^ o Bote leripH, 
Baoronmi O. Bacratonim 0. «aaer ^amm wilgo. 2 tiqn* ieripti. Biqptxa Y, 
siquem vulgo. 

In order to apprehend the meaning of this unat- 
tractive poem, one should consult Haupt's Quaest. p. 91 
foil, tho' I do not agree with aU he says, and he himself 
indeed in his edition has withdrawn his Ate. I have 
tried hard, but have been quite unable to understand 
and realise EUis' conception of the poem. I have a 
strong suspicion that it is addressed to Kufus, as the 
69tb is expressly and the 73rd no leas certainly, West- 
phal somewhere draws attention to the fact that Catul- 
lus not unfrequently thus alternates poems on the same 
persons or on similar subjects -wdth others of quite a 
different complexion: comp. for instance 3, 5 and 7 ; 
16, 21 (only 17 intervenes) and 23; 41 and 43. My 
correction sacer, o Rufe of the sacrorum {sacratorum) 
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of Mas. is not so harsh as it might appear at first sight 
to he ; and I avoid two or three further changes made 
by the editors. As I have already ao often remarked, 
final 711 and 5 are again and again interchanged in our 
Msa. from having been written with very similar com- 
pendia : f and f are often nearly undiatinguishable, and, 
as e and o are oftener confused than any other two 
letters in our Mss., scu."er o Rvfe ohatiiit might easily 
pass into sacrorum, quite as easily I think as sacer 
eUarum. It may be said, Rufus need not be named 
here any more than in 73. But there is a great differ- 
ence between the two cases : 73 tells its tale clearly 
enough; but 71 would be pointless and unintelligible 
without a name. Haupt, Mueller and Schwabe most 
properly I think accept ivre for the Ms. uiiv: e and o, 
aa I have eo often repeated, bning perpetually confused, 
the ductiis litterarum are almost the same. I do not at 
all like Virro of Parthenius, which both Ellis and Baeh- 
rens adopt; for bono has then no meaning to me; and I 
much doubt Fwrtf in Catullus: he writes N(isd, while 
Ovid always says NiisS. The 'sacer hircus' is of course 
the same thuig as the 'trus caper' of 69 6. Haupt La 
p. 92 quotes Isidore's illustrations of sacer in its bad 
sense; 'leno sacer' et 'sacer hircus', and with some rea- 
son concludes that Isidore is referring to our verse. 
This would go far to disprove alarum, as otherwise 
alarum too would naturally have been quoted to com- 
plete the phrase; just as he cites in ilhistration of sacer 
in a good sense 'inter flumina nota et fontes sacros', 
and 'Auri sacra fames' and 'saorae Panduntur portae' 
for its bad sense ^. 

' At tha aame time it oannot be denied tbat Isidore may refer to Oeorg. ii 
MS slaliitfinMt liiijin ftd tnic: eapec. il ne compara 380 Nou aliara ob culpnm 
BaccLo tnpex onnibiu tne Caeditai; ereii II he is for<^uig Tlrgil'a iroids. 
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In T. 1 I keep the Siqiia of Mse. while all editors read 
Siquoi ; and in 2 ray siq'ja merito is a somewhat slighter 
change than the siquem of all editions. The omisaion of 
the object in these two Hnes ueema to add point to the 
expression : ' If in any way, Kui'iia. the accursed he- 
goat has with full justice given offence, or if in any 
way the laming gout deservedly scourges, your rival 
has with marvellous adroitness caught from you both 
nuBchiefB : for he thus punishes both, — himself and her; 
her he stifles with the smell, he is martyred himself 
with the gout'; the last two verses are rightly ex- 
plained by Haupt 1. c. p. 1)2., 1 o Rufe : CatxiUua 
generally oniita o; but 87 5 o Gelli : for the meaning 
of obstitit comp. Aen. vi 64 quibus ob-stitit Ilium et 
ingena Gloria Dardaniae, and Plautus cited by Ellis, 
where too the object is omitted as here. Manifestly 
I think the vague generality which the absence of an 
object gives to the first two lines, improves their point, 
anch as it is ; because it is the woman who is offended 
in 1, the man who is scourged in 2 ; and yet the poet 
does not wish to reveal that till the last line : in 4 too 
a te, wliich most editors alter, seems to me quite neces- 
sary to the point of the epigram. If this poem be 
addressed to Rufus, i.e. M. Caelius Rufus, then the 
'uestrum amorem* of 3 would seem to be Leabia, and 
the 'Aeraulus iste tuus' one of her many lovers. This 
and 69 would then have been wiitten at a later time 
than 73 and 77, which express the first anguish of 
jealousy and of friendship betrayed. In the last line 
of 69 the fugiunt of Mss. should I believe hefugiant ; 
for the beat writers always employ the indlc. after 'mi- 
rari, admirari si, quod' but the subjunct. after 'cur': 



Anjhow Virgil would help to aliew that 'ea 
and it in more emphstia vithont 'alarum'. 



kS a marked expression 
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the 'downrightness and coarseness' which 'the indie, 
adds,' I do not apprehend. 



73 3 and 4 I would thus complete : 

Omnia sunt ingrata, nihil fecisse benigne 

iam iuuat : immo etiam taedet ohestque magis. 

My Ia?7i iuuat would he more likely to fall out 
before the similar letters that follow, than either P)v- 
dest of most editions or Baehrens' luuerit : I feel little 
doubt that the lost word or words belong to what pre- 
cedes; not to what follows, as Haupt, and some others 
assume. My lam seems to Lave force, when we con- 
aider the Desine of 1, and the viodo of 6. 



76 

Siqua recordanti benefaeta priora uoluptas 

est homini, cum se cogitat esse plum 
nee sanctam uiolasse fidem nee foedere in ullo 

diuum ad faUendoe nutaine abusum homines : 
5 multa parata manent iam in Jonga aetate, CatuUe, 

ex hoc iugrato gaudla amore tibi. 
nam quaecumque homines bene cuiquam aut dicere 
possunt 

aut facere, haec a te dictaque factaque sunt : 
omnia quae ingratae perierunt credita menti, 
10 quare curte iara al ampllua excrucies? 

quin tu animum ofiinnas atque istinc tequc reducis 

et dis inuitis desinia esse miser ? 
'difficile est longum suhito deponere amorem '. 

difficile est, uerum hoc qualubet efficias : 
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1 5 una salits haec est, hoc eat tibi ]>erumcendum, 
iioc facias, sine id non pote siue pote. 
di, si uestrum est misereri, aut si quibus umquam 

extrema lam ipsa ia morte tulistis upem, 
me miserum aepicite et, si iiitam puriter egi, 
20 eripite banc peatem pemicieraque mihi. 
iieu 1 mihi aubrepens imos ut torpor in artua 

expuHt ex omni pectoire laetitias ! 
non iam illud quaere, contra me ut diligat ilia 
aut, quod non potis est. esse pudica uelit: 
25 ipse ualere opto et taetrum liunc deponere morbum. 
o di, reddite mi hoc pro pietate mea. 

E Wttuent iam in longa (mpsi. manStu inlonga 0, loanenti * in longft G. 
mnaeDt iu looga UTilgo. maneiit com longa Bnchrnu. 10 onr te iam a ftmpKtig 
leripsi. ft (im. V. iam te cur wilgo. cur te iam iam Baekrem. 11 Qnin to 
animum offinaaB Statliit. Qui tni aoimo offirmaa Y. QuiJiii animnm Baehrem. 
Utinc tnquH IfeiruiiM. instincteqae 0, latinctoque G. W ipeant morte Y. 
ai Ben MiUager. Seu T. 23 me ut Biyte. me ut me V. ut me valgo. 



No other poem of Catulhis bringg more vividly 
before ua the fierce eameslnesa of hia iinpatiQioLed na- 
ture, which made him ore of the great lyric poets of 
the world. We heard him above, in 68 70 — 72, 
dwelling with rapt enthusiasm on the moment, which 
had stamped itself on his memory for ever, when Lea- 
bia appeared on the threshold of Allina' house, and 
there was now no baiTier of convention between hiui . 
and her. We saw how, by hia total absorption in self, 
he coijd regard himaelf, the paramour, aa an innocent 
bridegroom, and her, the falthleas wife, as a pure and 
virgin bride. Just so in our present poem he can pic- 
ture himself to his own heart as the virtuous and out- 
raged husband, and Lesbia as the well-belovecl and 
traitorous wife of his bosom : ' Such tricks hath strong 
imafiination' — when it belongs to a Catullus. To no 
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other of his poems may we more justly apply the words 
of an accomplished writer in the North British Review 
(vol 36 p. 232) : 'He is one of the very few writers in 
the world who, on one or two occasions, speaks directly 
from the heart. The greater number even of great 
poets speak only from the imagination;. ..but this one 
speaks as nature bids him the joys and sorrows of his 
own heart' ; a criticism at once original and most true. 
I heartUy agree with aU that Ellis writes in praise 
of this poem ; hut I do not feel that *it must have been 
written late'; it may have been written late; but so 
fiercely vacillating were the moods of the poet's mind, 
that I am not at all sure it was composed much later 
than the two parta of 68. This and many similar cases 
I acknowledge myself totally imable to decide upon. 

5 : my reading here is I think nearer the Mss, than 
others which have been proposed : iam is by no means 
otiose. 10 my insertion of a is a yery simple coitcc- 
tion : Catullus is fond of this interjection ; which is 
unehded, as here, in Hon epod. 5 71 A, a.flolutus; Tib. 
(Lygdamus) iii 4 82 A ego ne; (Sulpicia) rv II 3 Aego 
non aliter. 11 animiim offirmas: this I take to be a 
quite necessary correction of 'animo off.'; the absorp- 
tion of win in tho like letters which precede, and the 
doubling of n exactly resemble the examples given at 
65 12 morte canam. The instances cited by Ellis of 
ojflnno followed hy an infin,, occurring too only in 
Plautua and Terence, scarcely warrant 'animo offirmas' 
here : I suspect too that Ovid was thinking of CatuUus 
when he wrote met. ix 745 Qnin animum firmas teque 
ipsa vecoUigis, Iphi, Oonsililque inopes et stultos excu- 
tis ignes: which might support 'Quin tu' as well as 
'animum'. istinc teque: this I am convinced is the 
right reading here; for the position of que conip. my 
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note on 57 2 Mamurrae pathicoque: In our ■_ 
indeed que could not well have any other position ; ibr 
que — Et comp. 102 3 Meque-.Et, by no meana a rare 
combination in Latin. 18 'ipsa in raorte' and 'ipsa 
morte' are equally near the 'ipaam morte' of V: twice 
in Virgil we find 'Extrema iam in morte', and he was 
perhaps more likely to omit the prepos. than Catullus: 
tho' Virgil has also 'extrema hora'. 21 Heu, mihi s. 
{not Heu mihi, s.) seems the simplest correction of iS?w: 
68 12 Neu 0, Seu G. 23 7tie ut vie of V for ut me 
resembles 110 3 quod promiaisti mihi quod V, 



Lesbia mi dJcit semper male nee tacet umquam 
de me : Lesbia me dispeream nisi araat. 

quo aigno? quia sunt totidem mea: deprecor illam 
aasidue, uenim dispeream nisi amo. 

If Gellius had not chanced to preserve the last two 
verses, we should have depended on alone for them; 
one instance out of so many in which it shews its 
superiority over G. 3 sunt totidem mea: Ellis' sug- 
gestion that 'the expression is perhaps drawn from the 
language of games' is probable enough. However that 
may be, the quite parallel expression in Hor. sat. n 398 
Dixerit iasanum qui me, totidem audiet atque Respi- 
cere Ignoto discet pendentia tergo, helps to shew tliat 
Catullus' words are not to be tampered with, tho' no 
one has given a precise explanation of either Catullus 
or Horace. 
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Zmyma raei Oiniiae, nonam post denique mesaem 

quam coepta est nonamque edita poet hiemem, 
milia cum interea qulngenta Hatrianua in uno 

uersiculorum anno putidits euomuit, 
5 Zmyrna cauaa Satrachi penitus mittetur ad undas, 

Zmymam cana dlu saeciala peruoluent : 
at Volusi annales Paduam morientur ad Ipsam 

et laxas acombrig saepe dabunt tunicas, 
parua mei mibi sint cordi mcnumenta Phalaeci : 
10 at populus tumido gaudeat Antimacho. 

S Hatrifmai in (ml i§] leripH. HortenBiaa V. i Aunc u. addidi: om. V. 

PbaUeui addidi : oat. V, Bodalig ivantiuM, vjiljo, 

Haupt first, at the end of his Quaestlones, and 
next Scbwabe in his moat elaborate dissection of this 
difficult and corrupt poem (Quaest. p. 278 — 288) have 
dispelled much of the darkness which long rested on it. 

1 flatter myself I can make some further contribution 
to ita criticism and elucidation. I regret to add that 
either I am quite wrong in this assumption, or else 
Ellis in his commentary, instead of advancing, has made 
a step backward, especially in hia defence of the absurd 
'Hortensius'. Tliis unlucky word has caused Lach- 
mann, and after liim Haupt, to separate vss. y and 10 
from tlie reat, and make them into a distinct poem. 
Schwabe has clearly proved that they cannot form a 
complete whole, and that 'Hoiienaius' must be corrupt. 
I wiU state aa briefly as I can what Haupt, Schwabe 
and others have already made clear, and will then go 
on to what I have to add of my own. 

The Zmyma or Myrrha is an epyllionr or short 
hexameter poem, of his friend Gaius Heluius Cinna, 



mentioned above In our 1 0th poem, on the story of 
Mjrrha, the daughter and paramour of CinyrM and 
the mother of Adonis, CatuUua throughout presents 
this short but excellent epic in contrast with the vo- 
luminous but -woithless 'Volusi annales'. These 'an- 
nalea' were a long chronicle in hexameters written by 
VoluBiaa, a pseudonym for one Tanusius Geminue, as 
has been demonstrated beyond dispute from a passage 
in Seneca. Already in his 3Cth poem Catullus has 
mercilessly jeered at th^e 'annales Volusi', whether 
with full justice or not, it is impossible for us to say. 

To judge from their punctuation and comments, all 
previous editors would seem to make the sentence end 
with the lost 4th line. This cannot be so ; for Catullus 
certainly would not use edita for edita est: the 5th 
verse takes up the ' Zmyrna' of the first : ' The Zmyma 
of my Cinna, published ten summers and ten winters 
after it was begun, when all the time the putid Hatrian 
has been belching forth verses at the rate of 500,000 
a year, the Zmyma, I say, will be sent as far as the 
waters of the Satracbus ; Zmyrna the hoar ages will 
long peruse : but the annals of Yolusius will perish be- 
fore they get across the Padua and will many a time 
furnish roomy coats for mackerel'. Catullus' first coup- 
let, and this mne years' incubation over a poem of a 
few hundred liues became proverbial: not only Quln- 
tihan, but also Fhilargyrius and Seriuus on EcL ix 35, 
and Porphyrion and Pseudo-Acron on the Ars poet. 
388 speak of this nine years travail: Philargyrius L 1, 
refers to Catullus and to QuintUian, and adds that 
Horace's 'nonumque prematur in annum' is said to be 
an allusion to it. 3 : Of the 'Hatrianus' I will speak 
presently : ray supplement must give the general sense, 
some decided antithesis to the first couplet. The 'milia 
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qiiingenta' waa proverbial perhaps for a large number; 
for Trimalchio iu his laughable way talks of 'aublata 
in horreum ex area tritici milia modimn c[uiiigenta' in 
a single day from his Cuman estate, 

5 is well explained by Haupt who shews from seve* 
ral ancient authorities that Satrachus waa the name of 
a town and river in Cyijrue, and Zmyrna or Myrrha 
belonged to Cyprus. Cinna's 2myma will get as far as 
the distant home of the heroine herself, i. e. will have 
a world-wide fame; and (G) will live through long ages. 
I have Httle doubt that 'cauas Satrachi undaa' is 
taken from Cinna's poem, because Catullus imitates 
him in 6 as well. For Cinna (Suet, de gramm. 1 1) says 
in like manner of Valerius Cato's Diaaa : Saecula per- 
maneat nostri Dictynna Catonis. Catullus' ' aaecula 
cana' for remote posterity seema a strange use of the 
phrase : E^lis remarks, what I had myself noted, that 
Martial uses it in its more natural sense of ages long 
gone by: X 19 16 he uses 'saecula posterique' to ex- 
press what Catullus says here; yet Catullus' follower, 
the author of the Ciris, in v. 41 clearly imitates our 
verse ; Nostra tuum senibus loqueretur pagina saeclis. 
They seem to have anticipated Bacon's philosophical 
remark : mundi enim senium et grandaeuitas pro anti- 
quitate uere habenda sunt ; quae temporibus nostris 
tribui debent, non iuniori aetati mundi, qualis apud 
antiquos fait. 

I now come to v. 7 : Haupt L 1., followed by the 
later commentators, rightly observes that, as Satrachus 
is a river, the antithesis requires that Padua shall be 
also a river : what river it is he proves by quoting, after 
an older critic, Polyb. ii 1 G o Se IlaSos o-yt'Cfirat eli Bvo 
fi-^pf) Kara tov5 ■irpo<Tayop£voiJ.€i'Ov^ Tpiya^oXow;. tovtojv 
8e TO fiku tT€pav trrd/ia Trpotroi'o^a^ETaL Haooo, to Se 

14—2 



hepov "Ohwa: my reason for repeating all this, will 
appear presently. Polybius says that the two streams 
into which the Po divides below Ferrara, are named 
the IlaSoa and the 'OXava. If we compare with him 
Pliny in 119 foil., it wiH appear tliat Smith's Diet, of 
Geogr, is wrong in identifying the IlaSoa with the 
Paduaa, mentioned in the Aeneid. The Padusa, Pliny 
tella us, was the name given to the mouth of the 
'Augusta fossa', an artificial cut, and that the older 
name of this mouth was Messanicus. Then enume- 
rating the different mouths, beginning with the most 
southern, he cornea to ' dein Volane, quod ante Eolane 
uocabatur' ; now whether ' Eolane' should or should not 
be ' Olane', we must connect this name with Polybius' 
"OXoj/o. Pliny, still advancing northward, says the lar- 
gest and most northern branch was called at its mouth 
' Septem Maria', no doubt from the seven mouths look- 
ing like so many seas: omnia ea. [ostia] fossa Flauia, 
quam primi a Sa^ fecere Tusci, egesto amnis impetu 
per transueraum in Atrianorum paludes quae Septem 
Maria appellantur, uobili porta oppidi Tuscorum Atriae 
a quo Atriaticum mare ante appeUabatur quod nunc 
Hadriaticum. This 'fossa Flauia' carried the super- 
6uous water from the other mouths northward into the 
'Septem Maria'; and these were the mouths of the 
UOTthem or chief branch of the Po, and were also called 
the ' Atrianorum paludes ', from Atria, the only place of 
importance among these ' paludes', already in Catullus' 
time greatly decayed, tho' it had once been a famous 
emporium of the Etruscans, before the' Gauls had broken 
their power in those parts; and by the testimony of 
Greek and Koman authors alike it had given name to 
the 'ASptas or Hadriatic. 

It follows then that Polybius' IlaSoa and Catullus' 
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Padua was the larger and nortliem branch of the Po ; 
for aa Cattillua wrote just midway in time between 
Polybius and Pliny, what waa common to the Po in 
their time, must have existed in hia : it follows too 
that Volusivis, or Tanusius Geminua, Waa bom or re- 
sided near it; belonged therefore to Atria or its vicinity, 
the marshy district between the Padus and the AtKesia. 
The poet therefore says his annals will perish before 
they have been able to get across the Padua. As now 
the symmetry of the poem requires Volusius to be 
named in 3, I have ventured to write there Hatriaiius, 
'the native of Hatria' ; an admissible form I think, since 
it gave name to the 'Hadriaticum mare'; which always 
had the aspirate in Catullus' time; though Atria is the 
usual name of the town : see Mommsen Inscr. L. v p. 
220. I may assume too that the a is short ; for Pro- 
pertius writes 'Hadriae mare', and 'Hadrianus' ia the 
emperor's name, which he derived however from the 
Hadria or Atria of Picenum. 

We now come to the last two vss. : 'Be it for me to 
find enjoyment in the short works of my own Phalaecus ; 
for the people to delight in their bulky Antiniachus'. 
In these two vss. the antithesis is still maintained be- 
tween Cinna and Volusius. All commentators admit 
that the 'bulky', or it may be 'turbid, long-winded, re- 
dundant', 'Antimachua' is Volusius: for the reasons 
why he should be so called see Ellis. To rae it i^ equally 
clear that, to produce the due antithesis, we need a 
name, and the name of a Greek poet, in the imperfect 
9 th verse. This has been seen by more than one critic, 
and 'Philetae' and 'Phanoclaa' have both been pro- 
posed; certainly the 'sodalis' of most editors and the 
'Cinnae' of liaehrens are very pointless. I prefer my 
'Phalaeci' to anything else: Cinna must, I should infer, 
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have been, somewhat older than Catulliis and Calvua ; 
for he had juat published hia epyllion after nine yeara' 
elaboration. Now his very scanty fragments shew tliat, 
besides this epyUion and the 'Propempticon PoUionis' 
which must have been written many years later, he 
wrote Phalaeeian hendecasyllablea, acazons and elegiac 
epigrians. Catullus had not I believe at this time 
finished his own epyllion ; and, if he had, he could not 
have taken Cinua's, which was only just published, for 
a model. He had however written just in those other 
naetres in which we know that Cinna too wrote. If 
Cinna then were their senior, it is more than probable 
that Catullus and Calvua looked up to him aa one of 
their teachers in poetry. We leam from the equally 
scanty fragments of Phalaecus that he not only wrote 
and gave name' to the Phalaeeian hendecasyllable, but 
ijao composed elegiac epigrams and verses which have 
much the halting effect of the scazon. There can hardly 
be any doubt then that Phalaecus was a prime model 
for all the three friends. What more natural now than 
that Catullus should fondly call Cinna his own Pha- 
laecus? 

Scholars have proved — for a good summary of the 
argmnents see Teufiel's Horn. Lit.— that, in spite of the 
exact coincidence of name and Plutarch's odd rts Ktwas 
voiTjTiKo^ dmjp, the tribune C. Heluius Cinna who, as 
VaL Maximus, Suetoniiis, Appian, and Plutarch twice 
over, tell us, was murdered by mistalte at Caesar's 
funeral, cannot have been our Cimia, who clearly lived 
beyond tliat time. Else the "tear him for hia bad 
verses, tear him fot- his had verses' of the mob would 
have been a grimly humorous revenge for Catullus' sneet 
at their love for their favourite Tanusius, who must 
least have been easier to understand than Cinna was. 
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Si quicquam muteis gratum acceptumque sepulcris 

accidere a nostro, Calue, dolore potest, 
quom desiderio ueteres renouamus amores 
atque ollm amiseas flemua amicitlas, 
5 carte non tanto mors inmatura dolorist 

Quintiliae, quantum gaudet amore tuo. 
3 Quom Ouarinia. Quo O. Que T. i otim unissas Statiu*. olim misaos V. 

3 Quom: this I think a necessf.ry correctioa: we 
see once more in and G the perpetual coDfiision be- 
tween e and o: comp. too my note on 30 5, where I 
read Quovi for Que of V. 4 I see no occasion for any 
of the more violent corrections that have beea made in 
this verse: the simple correction of Statius puts all 
straight : miltere often has the meaning of omiUere, aa 
in Lucretius again and again ; and this is its sense in 
the passage which Ellis quotea from Seneca; bub it 
never I believe has the force of armttere, which is what 
we want here. 5 and 6: See my note on 45 3 with 
reapect to the somewhat involved constractiun. Surely 
we need not feel any doubt that Quintilia ia Calvua' 
wi&k 



102 

Si quicquam tacite commissum est fido ab amico 

cuius sit penitus nota fides animi, 
raeque esse inueniea lllorum, lure saeratum, 

Comeli, et factum me esse puta Hai-pocratem. . 

1 iiHlta SIJ. 1516. tadto T. 
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'If aught has been confided in secrecy by a trusty 
friend whose sincerity of soul is thoroughly proved, yoa 
■will find me to belong to that order, consecrated with 
full right, and you may reat assured that I have become 
the god of silence incarnate'. 1 tacite: once more the 
never-ceasing uiterchango of e and o ; for I am convinced 
that this old correction is necessary, and I am svirprised 
that it has been rejected by all the modern editors. 
With tacito the construction is intolerably harsh, as may 
be seen by looking at EllJa' forced interpretations; who 
is obliged to refer both Cuius and Uloi^ni to tacito. I 
do not hesitate to aflarm that this acceptance of c for o 
both here and in so many other pasaagea is virtually no 
departure fi"om the Mas. at all : thus I have no doubt 
we should read studiose in 11 G 1. 

3 illorum has now a plain and simple meaning : my 
trusty fiiend Comelius will find me as trusty as him- 
self, and one of his own order, regularly initiated in the 
guild: the plural baa reference to the generic notion 
contained in 'fido amico', just as in 111 Aufilena, uiro 
contentam uiuere solo Nuptarumst laua e laudibus esi- 
miis; see my note on 10 12 quibus. For Meque — Et 
comp. 76 1 1 tefjue — Et and my note there. 

I will here refer back to a note of Ellis on 99 6 - 
uestrae: 'not ■=ri(ae, but of you and othera like you, 
your boyish cruelty... «e«rer is never ■= tuus in Catullufl'. 
\i uestrae is not for txiae here; if 'uestrae saeuitiae' is 
not the particular rage of luuentius aloue at bemg 
kissed, without the least notion of any other boy in the 
world having any share in this rage, then it seems to 
me any tav^ in the language might be made out to be 
really a uester. Again in 39 20 'nester dens' is surely 
the tooth of Egnatius alone of all people in the world. 
To v. 2 of this 99th poem, PLiut. true, n 4 19 (Phr.) 
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(Di.) Lubens, heia, hoc eat tnelle dulci 
dulcius: would be even a closer parallel than the one 
qited by Ellis. 



Si quid cui cupldoque optantique obtigit umquam 
insperanti, hoc est gratum anuno proprie. 

qiiare hoc eat gratum nobis quoque — earius auro, 
quod te restituis, Letibia, mi cupido. 

restituia cupido atque insperanti, ipsa refers te 
nobis, 

1 quid qaoi Baeltreni. quid quid 0^ qiiioqoicl O. onpidoqne Itali. onpido V. 

Bj a better punctuation I have preserved the Ms. 
reading in 3, and, if I am not mistaken, have augment- 
ed the emphasis: 'Wherefore this 13 welcome to me— 
ay, dearer than gold'; with the asyndeton I would 
Bompai-e my correction of 110 7 est furis — plus quam 
meretrieis auarae. The various alterations which critics 
have made seem to me only to weaken the force of the 
espresaion. nobia- — ^mi cupido— cupido — insperanti — 
nobis : comp. my notes on 68 68 and 1-17. 

To go back to 104 2 Ambobus milii quae carior est 
ocuUs: he loves dearly this comparison; but the 'Am- 
bobus' adds to its pathos; as Apul, apol. p. 402 Hoc 
mihi U09 eritis quod duo sunt octiU. 'When these two 
things were desired, the Ambassador told us. It was to 
ask his Master s two eyes, to ask both bis eyes, asking 
these things of him' O. Cromwell (Cai'lyle 11 p. 422). 
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Aufileoa, bonae semper laudantur amicae; 
accipiunt pretium, quae facere instituunt. 
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tu, promisisti mihi quod mentita, inimica ear 
quod nee das et fera saepe, fecis facinus. 
5 aut facere ingenuae eet, aut non promisge pudirae, 
Aufilena, fuit: sed data corripere 

iraudando est furia — plus quam meretricia auarae, 
quae sese toto corpore prostituit. 

3 T a. promiiifti mibi qnod leripiri. Tu quod promiAipti mihi quod V. Ta 
qtiod proioiirti, miM qnod iiu^, 4 et fen B. Quaiiiau. ma teis T. 7 tsi lurjft 

.crip/, effici' V. 



rhis is not a poem which one would care to study 
xJUch except for purposes of criticism. But, on examin- 
ing it for such purposes, I seemed to myself, rightly or 
wrongly, to see some points in it which had escaped the 
editors and commentators. The following appears to 
be the plain and indisputable sequence of the argument : 
'Aufilena, honest and kind mistresses are ever praised: 
they receive the recompense of what they agree to do. 
You, in having made to me feigned engagements, are 
unfriendly and unfair : in not granting your favours and 
yet taking money for them again and again, you are 
guilty of a crime. On the one hand to fulfil engage- 
ments is the course pursued by a candid woman ; on the 
other hand not to have made them at all would have 
been that of a modest woman : but to get hold of what 
is tendered by robbery and cheating is the conduct of a 
thief, — yes, worse than the behaviour of a grasping 
strumpet who yields to every form of degradation'. 
This Beems to me the simple exposition of a simple 
thought; which every edition, so far as I can see, more 
or less obscures, some no doubt more than others. The 
last four lines are a comment on the first four : the first 
portion of these last lines being an elucidation of the 
first three verses; the last portion explaining v. 4. Nor 
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do I think that my correctxona are more violent than 
those made by othera : but of these I will speak sepa- 
rately. 

2 fac. instit.; Cicero pro Gael. 49 si quae non mipta 
mulier...uirorum alienissimorum conuiuiia uti institue- 
rit: 80 that instituo is here almost synon. with stutv^ 
«r constituo. 3 : my correction of this v. by the omiR- 
aion of the first quod ia as simple as to read with all 
editors 'quod promisti'; for it is Ilatur^d that a scribe 
should insert a quod m. its more natural position before 
the verb; so 76 23 me ut. me ut me V: and my read- 
ing I think ia necessary for the syntax of the sentence, 
as I cannot believe that Catullus would say 'quod 
mentita' for *quod mentita es': the partia mentitus is 
as often passive as active. Ellis I think is right in 
saying that inimica is the opposite of bona a/mica; but 
his text and his explanation of it I catinofc comprehend : 
he will not even accept, what every other modem 
editor acceptSj etfers for neofers; and will not see that 
4 is a rise upon, and the due climax to, 3. Thus he 
interprets; 'But you, in making me a promise, hi dis- 
appointing me as only a false mistress can, in refusing 
either to give or take, are outraging mo continually': 
das and fers, he says, are correlative 'j;^ve and take', as 
in Most 'feram aiquid datur'. This is to me all a 
riddle. If there is anything clear in this poem, it is 
that das has the sense which it so often has in Martial, 
of a woman {rrsnting her favours; and that /ers must 
have the meaning of receiving money for granting or 
prMnising them ; and saepe surely goes with what pre- 
cedes, not with what follows; and even so, how could 
the words mean 'you are continually outraging me'? 
To me 'saopo' has force; and 'facis facinus' is more em- 
phatic without an epithet ouch aa turpe: comp. Caea. 
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B. G. VI 20 2 folais raraoribus terreri et ad faciiiUB 
impelli; Cic. pro Mil. 43 cruentia manibua scelus et 
faciniiB prae ae ferens et confitens. Tbe making a 
promiae and not fulfilling it is an otfensive act; but to 
take money and tben not give what was bargained for 
is an enormity. 6 fuit: see Madvig gramm. 348 anm. 

6 — 8 is an amplification of 4. 7 est cannot be 
omitted : aome place it at the end of the verse ; others 
where I have put it : the many many corrections which 
have been made of this verse I will not mention, as 
there seems to me a hitch in them all: Haupt and 
Mueller &imply leave it as corrupt. My est [e) furis 
for the Ms. ej^it is simpler than it looks : twice already, 
23 10 and 68 140, the Mas. have facta for furta, and 
on 6 12 I have given many examples, from G or O or 
both, of final ( for s. Of course Catullus can call the 
woman a 'fur', the word having no feminine, just as 
Piautus, quoted in the lexicons, says to two women 
'furea estis ambae'. And surely the epigram requires 
at the close some auch point as I have given to it : else 
what ia the force of the last line? The poet now says: 
you are a thief — ^you are worse even than the strumpet 
who for gain submits to any degradation : she does not 
cheat you, she 'et dat et fert', gives the service for 
which she took your money. The asyndeton seems 
here emphatic: est furis — [^est, inquam,Jplusquam cet. ; 
comp. ] 07 3 Quare hoc est gratum nobis quoque — carius 
auro. For the force of plus take two passages, cited by 
Hand: Cic. phil. 3 31 coiifiteor eos, nisi liberatores 
populi Romani conseruatoresque rei publicae sint, plus 
quam sicarios, plus quam homicidaa, plus etiam quam 
parricidaa esse; Livy x 28 4 primaque eomm proelia 
plus qoam uirorum, poatrema minus quam feminarum 
ease. Ellis surely wrestles here in vain ; what resom 
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blance either in the aitaugement of words or in the 
force of the epithet between for example 'perfidiaplus 
quam Punica' and 'plus quam meretricia aiiarae'? I 
could comprehend fur instance 'meretrix plus quam 
quaeatnaxia'. And then the omission of est 1 

114 
Firmano saltu non falao Mentula dines 

fertur, qui tot rea in se habet sgregiaa, 
aucupia omne genus, piscis, prata, ania ferasqua 
nequiquam; fructus sumptibus exuperat. 
5 quare coucedo sit diues, dum omnia desint: 
aaltum laudemns, dum modo ipse egeat. 

1 Fimuwu aslta Anfattiai. Finnaaioa etXiii V. 8 Aucnpi* otnne geuns, 
Slaltia. Ancapia Q. An cnpis 0. Aaoapimn, omne genoi uiilgo. luodii 



Menfcula habet instar triginta iugera prati, 

qaadraginta arni: cetera sunt nemorla. 
cur non diuitiis Croesum supentre potis sit, 

uno qui in saltu tot moda posaideat, 
5 prata, arua, ingentia sUuas saltusque paludeaque 

usque ad Hjperboreos et mare ad Oceaniun ? 
omnia magna haec sunt, tamen ipsest maxim us, ut re 

non homo, sed uero mentula magna minax. 

1 instu ecrrapt : perhapi tonsi. 9 nemoria scrijMi. maria V. 4 moda. bon* 
Auantitu : perhapi Tot qui in salta imo eomuioda posBident. 7 muimnB, at 
re tcHpii. mnumna nltoi T. oltio ualga. 

These two strange poema were perhaps left by the 
poet in an unfinished state. I have printed them 
both together, because the one throws much light on 
the other," the point of both being the same. If the 
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various editions and commentaries be examined, it will 
be Been bow widely scholars difter in opinion about the 
text and the meaning. Much lias hitherto been left 
unexplained : whether my comments will thi'ow any 
new light upon them, let others decide. 

Mentula, it is agreed on all hands, is Caesar's friend 
Mamurra of whom so much has been said above. This 
offensive name must have been fixed upon him by the 
'ista nostra diffututa mentula' of 29 13, where the 
word is already half a proper name. This and the 
'mentula magna miniix' of 115 8 make it doubtful to 
me whether Catullus would in our present poems have 
joined the word to an epithet that declared itself to be 
masculine : diuea has the requisite ambiguity. For 
this and other reasons I avoid in v. 1 Firmamis, and 
at the beginning of 1 15 I do not accept noster. 

Firmum was a town of Picenum, far away from 
Formiae the ' urhs Mamurrarum '. ^ e might fairly 
then infer I think that Mamurra got his ' Firraanua 
saltus' by the favour of Caesar. We find in the Gro- 
matici uet. (Ub. col. I p. 22G Lath.) this statement: Ager 
FiiTOO Piceno limitibus triumuiralibus in centuriia est 
per iugera ducena adsignatus. If the triumvirs made 
this assignation, it is likely enough that Caesar may 
have intended to do something of the same kind ; and 
he may well have bestowed by special grace on the 
favoured Mamurra an 'ager mritanus'; for the meaning 
of which see Marquardt up. 143. Varro, cited in the 
lexicons, tells us that 'saltus' was the technical name 
for an assignation of land of 800 iugera. FIlis only 
quotes the passage to s<iy that this is not the sense 
which it bears here. I beheve that it has some such 
meaning; else the two poems become even more ob- 
Bcure than they are at present, and the saltusqye of 
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115 5 looks like nonsense. Matmirra's extravagant 
habits and the words of Catullus make it probable that 
this aaltus was used for sport rather than for profit ; 
and I can see no point in the hyperbola of the 2nd 
poem, unless we assume that Mamurra had got in ad- 
dition to his saltus of goo iugera or so a lai^e tract of 
uncultivated hUl- and forest-land, on which no 'uectiga- 
lia.' could be raised and which would therefore be of little 
or no value to the state or to a private cultivator. 
Cicero's bitter taunt, ad Att. vn 7 6 Et Labieni diui- 
tiae et Mamurrae placent : might suggest that this 
saltus too came from Caesar. I will now shew what 
ray conception is of the whole : the one poem illustrates 
the other : 

114 : ' Mentula with truth is accounted rich in his 
Firman saltus, which contains so many choice things, 
winged game of every sort, fish of every kind, meadow- 
land, ploughland and wild animals. All in vain : he 
exceeds his profits by his expenses. Therefore I am 
ready to grant he is rich, if only at the same time all 
things are wanting : I am* willing we should praise his 
saltus (and itg proportion), if at the same time he him- 
self lack all due measure and proportion'. 115: 'Men- 
tula has thirty iugera of meadow, forty of arable laud : 
all the rest consists in forest. Why should ho not 
exceed Croesus in riches, since in a stogie saltus he 
possesses so many commodities, meadow, ploughland, 
vast forests and lawns and pools reaching to the Hy- 
perboreans and the Ocean ? All these arc great ; yet 
he himself is greatest of all, being us he is in fact no 
man, but — '. 

114 3 (and 115 5) : here we have, besides nntft and 
prata, the ' aucupium piscatue ueuatio ' mentioned by 
Cicero and Celsus, quoted by Ellis : the fero/e would 
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be chiefly ' boars ' and ' deer ', Virgil^ ' pingiiia ferina '. 
But tbe i^rata and arua mentioned in both poems, more 
particularly in the 2nd, seem to shew he cannot be 
using saltus in the non-technical sense of the word ; 
comp. Gallus Aelius ap, Fest. p. 303 saltus eat, ubi 
siluae et pafltiones sunt, quorum causa casae quoque ; 
siqua particula in eo saltu jmatonun aut custodum 
causa aratur, ea res non pereniit nomen saltus. But 
here ' eae res ' make up a mast essential portion of the 
saltus. Comp. with both poems the Digest, quoted by 
Marquardt 1. 1. : forma censuali cauetur ut agri sic in 
censum referantur: nomen fundi cuiusque : et in qua 
ciuitate et in quo pago 8it:...et aruum, quod in decern 
ajmofl proxLmos sectum erit, quot iugerum Bit:...jwai«m, 
quod intra decern annos proxiroos sectum erit, quot iu~ 
gei-um : pascua, quot iugerum esse uideantur : item 
siluae caeduae... locus quoque ptscaton'os cet. : Hyginus 
too (Groraat. p. 203 Lach.) speaks of 'arut priroi, aruj 
secundi, prati, sihme glandiferae, siluae uulgaris pas- 
cttae'. The poet refers with a kind of pedantry to 
the things printed in Italics, as if he -were speaking of 
some formal estate. In the 'siluae glandiferae' boars 
would be fed, in those 'uulgaris pascuae' deer and 
other animals. 

114 3 'omne genus', indeclinable as bo often vn Lu- 
cretius, refers I thmk to both 'Aucupla' and 'piecis'. 

5 and 6 must be compared with 7 and 8 of 115 : dutn 
has the limiting force so common in Latin : odwint, 
dum metuant: you may call him rich in name, if you 
allow that hia extravagance leaves him without a penny. 

6 mods, the adverb, would suit neither sense nor metre: 
I take the point of the verse to lie in the double sense 
of modus : the Gromatici, or agri mensores, often speak 
of the modus or measure of land which differed in 
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different places ; and Varro de E, K. i 1 1 observes ; in 
Tnodo fundi non ammaduerso lapai sunt multi, quod 
alii uiUam minus magnam fecerunt quam modua poa- 
tulauit, alii maiorem, cum utrumque sit contra rem 
familiarem ac fructum. maiora enim tecta et aedifioa- 
mus pluris ettuemur aumptu maiore, and so on. Well, 
Mamurra's saltus has a fine enough modtis : it is he him- 
self lacks a due modus, i.e. a modiLs in the metaph. sense 
of 'ratio', 'moderatio': Cie. pro Marc. 1 tantum in 
sumnia potestate reruns omnium modum, tam denique 
incredibilem aapieutiam ac paene diuinam tacitus prae- 
terire nullo modo possum; pro Cluent, 191 quibua 
finem aliquando non mulieris rnodits, eed amicorum auc- 
toritaa fecit; de fin. ll 27 ergo et auarus erit, sed finite, 
et adulter, uerum habebit modum; Hor. sat. ii 3 265 o 
ere, quae res Nee modum habet neque consilium ratione 
modoque Tractari non uult : Cicero and Horace abnoet 
play on the word, as Catullus does. This line then ex- 
presses much what 115 8 does; Mamurra has no Tnodus, 
no standard of moderation ; he is in fact not a human 
being, but, as his name implies, a big menacing 'men- 
tula', modo I think may be shortened without elision 
in CiitulluH like 'uale iialS inquit' and other like cases: 
in 10 27 'manS tnquio' is not improbably right; but 
modd onelided must not be fathered on Catullus. 

115 1 habet instar : is this metre possible in Catullus ? 
again I do not comprehend the syntax of the sentence : 
in the passage of Velleius, quoted by Ellis, iiistar is 
followed by a genitive, and of course scores of like ex- 
amples might be given: but 'instar iugera'? iuxta may 
be right; tonsi, as a £ precedes and a tii follows, is not 
a violent diplomatic alteration: the 'pratum quod... 
sectum erit', 1. e. the best meadow-land, cut by the 
scythe, suggested the word to me. 2 sunt nemoris: if 

u. c. 15 
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Ibe ne were absorbed in sunt {comp. C8 56 Cessare ne 
for Ccssarcnt), tbe maris migbt easily pass into maria: 
■maria I believe to be quite untenable ; nor can I graap 
Ellis' elucidations. Pliny'a 'septem maria' refer to the 
sea-like moutbs of tbe Po ; and Catullua is now speaking 
of an upland country, Tbe 'cetera' must contain siluae 
aud saltus and all kindB of game, birclH and beaats, aa 
well as pascua : now tbe 'sunt neraoris.' will include all 
this: comp. the 'uariae uolucres nemora aula penioli- 
t^ites' the 'ad satiatem terra ferarum' Nunc etiam 
scatit et trepido terrore repleta est Per neiuora ac 
montes magnoa siluasque profundas ' of Lucretiiia ; tbe 
famous 'Nemus Dianae' of Aricia; tbe ' Te nemus Angi- 
tiae, uitrea te Fucinus nnda, Te liquidi fleuere lacus'. 

4 'totmoda' is generally declared to be barbarous: 
Auantius' ' tot bona ' may be right ; yet as com is 
often expressed by a short symbol, 'commodu.' might 
easily become 'moda', and occasion 'tot' and 'uno' to 
change places : Tot qui in saltu uno commoda po^ideat, 
gives a good sense and a good verse. 5 ; The poet may 
perhaps have meant 'saltueque' to have some point, as 
one only of the things contained 'uno in saltu'; tbe 
'cetera sunt nemoris' comprising the 'ingentis sibias 
saltueque paludeeque', which contain the birds, beasts 
and fish respectively. But the precise point of the 
huge hyperbole in the 6th verse I cannot say I catch. 
7: I do not see the meaning of ultro which so many 
editions have at the end of this verse. Ellis says Varro 
joins idtro with ipm. But it by no means follows that, 
who:* ipse is in place, nhro should abo be so. Again I 
tliink inaximus should stand alone and not be joined 
with homo ; for he is maxiiims jiist V>ecause he is not 
homo. When we reflect how very very often o and e are 
interchanged in our Mks., my ut re will not seem a violent 
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correction, and offers, If I am not mistaken, a most ap- 
propriate meaning. And indeed tlia sed uero of 8, for 
which Ellis most aptly cites Lucr. iv 986 Non homines 
solum, sed uero animalia cuncta, requires I think some- 
thing like re to precede it. The first line of the next 
and last poem seems to furnish another example of this 
confusion of o and e: Saepe tibi studiose [B. Guarinus: 
studioso T] animo uenante requirens Carmina uti poa- 
sem mittere Battiadae; for by this change alone does 
the sentence gain proper symmetry. Martial in i 100 
seems to imitate 115 6 and 8: Mammaa atque tatas 
habet Afra, sed ipsa tatarum Dici et mammarum maxima 
mamma potest. This qualifying use of ut, 'seeing that 
iie ia', is common enough: Cic. epist. xv 3 2 mihi, ut in 
ausmodi re tantoque hello, moximae curae est ut quae 
cet. With the last v. comp. Marius Plotius p. 462 1 
Keil : non eat homo sed ropio (?). 
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Ten 3'^ears ago my much-honoured friend the late 
Professor Conington published a lecture on 'the style 
of Lucretius and Catullus as compared with that of the 
Augustan poets', since reprinted among his miscellane- 
ous writings. This lecture, composed throughout In 
the kind and courteous language which liis candid and 
generous temper Imperiously dictated to bim, is a criti- 
cism of certain remarks of mine which occupy lews than 
a page in the second edition of my Lucretius. My 
remarks on Catullus and Horace are contained in about 
a dozen lines; his criticism of these lines extends over 
five or six pages. Obviously a dozen lines admitted of 
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no more than a most hurried and allusive reference to 
the points in dispute, my raadn topic being of course 
Lucretius. I thought then, and stUl think, that the 
critic of my criticism had sought to join issue on far too 
limited a subject-matter. I was waiting for a suitable 
opportunity to tell him so ; when his lamented death 
within two years of the publication of his lecture stop- 
ped for a season even the desire to speak out; until the 
time for speaking at all seemed to have passed away 
for ever. The subject had thus dropped altogether out 
of my thoughts, when the present occasion induced me 
to take it up once more. To prevent the controversy 
running uselessly oflF into the aTreipov, I will endeavour 
as much as possible to confine myself to the points 
which ho has raised ; but in justice to myself and to 
Catullus I must be allowed here and there a greater 
freedom of range. 

I will begin by quoting In iuU the few sentences of 
mine to which I refer, as they are not to be found in 
the last edition of my Lucretius: 'For Lucretius' sake 
I am not sorry to find Catullus put by his side and de- 
clared to he as much below Horace as Lucretius is below 
Virgil. Though Catullus' heroic poem was I beUevo 
one of bis latest, I do not look on it or his elegiacs as 
the happiest specimens of his genius; but his lyrics 
to my taste are perfect gems, unequalled in Latin, un- 
surpassed in Greek poetry. Horace, when he wrote 
his epodes and earUer odes, was probably older than 
Catullus was when he died. Yet in the metres com- 
mon to them both, in the iambic for instance and the 
glyconic, who will say that the former with all his 
labour and care has obtained the same mastery over 
them which Catullus displays, who woidd seem to have 
thrown them off at once without effort according as the 
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odi or the amo constrained him at the moment to write ? 
Ilis language is as undefiled a well of Latin aa that of 
Plautus, and is withal the very quintessence of poetry'. 
Though I do not repudiate one single syllable of what 
I have said here, I should not have wished that these 
few allusive sentences should have been made the whole 
battle-ground in a comparison between the merits of 
Catullus and Horace. Not only has Conington done 
this, taking up as he had a right to do his own position 
and point of observation; but he has stiU fiu^iier nar- 
rowed the ground by assuming that I wished to exclude 
virtually from the comparison things which I look upon 
as quite essential to its completeness: much of Catullus' 
highest poetry is contained in his hexameters and ele- 
giacs; tho' from the nature of the case the Ml perfec- 
tion of form and substance is seen only in what are 
generally termed his lyrics. Again when I mentioned 
'the iambic for instarice and the glyconic', I meant to 
pit Catullus' three glyconic poems, one of which is more 
than 200 lines in length, against all the glyconics and 
asclepiads of every kind whatever in Horace; and the 
scazons and pure iambics of the former against all tha 
latter 's epodes and some of his odes as well. Nay fur- 
ther, developing my 'for instance', I sought to compare 
Catullus' hendecasyllables, scazons, glyconics and sap- 
phics with the whole of Horace's lyrical productions, 
and to maintain their immense superiority, — immense 
I mean of course according to my taste and judgment. 
But Conington has still further restricted the main 
controversy to an elaborate comparison between a Btanza 
or so of Catullus' translation of Sappho and a couple 
of lines in a sapphic stanza of Horace, On this ground 
too I will essay to meet him ; but I must first be allowed 
to take a somewhat wider and ampler view of the case. 
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Another fundamental point of (Efference between 
Coiiington and me is tliis:' he reaaons on the ftssmnption 
that in every kiod of poetry alike form and language 
attained their highest perfection in the Augustan age; 
that all which preceded that age was immature and 
imperfect, all that followed it overripened or rotten. I 
cannot express too strongly how widely I diasent from 
him in this. None can admire more ardently than I 
fancy that I do what is great in the Augustan age, the 
consuniroate perfection for example of Virgil's language 
and rhythm. Nay, I believe I go farther thanConing- 
ton himself went, in thinking that lavy's style is on the 
whole perhaps the greatest prose style that has ever 
been written in any age or language. At the same 
time I do not hesitate to express my firm beUef that 
Terence, who died at the age of 2G it would aeem, nearly 
a century before VirgU was bom, has attained to an 
excellence of style and rhythm in liis verse which hau 
never been surpassed in Latin or perhaps in any other 
language, and that it would be the very extreme of 
bigotiy and injustice to maintain that Horace's iambics 
can abide a moment's comparison with those of Terence. 
Look on the other hand at what Martial did, notwith- 
standing the manifold disadvantages of his petition. If 
we take the epigi'am in the Latin and modem sense of 
the term, do all the epigram-mongers of the whole 
world put together display a tithe of his exuberant 
wit and humour, his fancy, his perfection of form and 
style? It is only natural that Latin should observe 
in these respects the law which prevails in all culti- 
vated languages. One might very well hold the opi- 
nion that the rhymed verse of Dryden or of Pope was 
BOperior to that of half a century or a century before 
them, without being bound to maintain that tho dull 
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and colourless blank verse of Thomson or Young was 
superior or even equal to that of Shakespeare or Mar- 
lowe. Tho' I have said what I have said of Livy, I do 
not shut my eyea to the equal perfection of Caesar's 
prose, or of Cicero's many styles aa exhibited in his ora- 
tions, treatises, and above all in hia letters to Atticus, 
the very counterpart in style of Catullus' more familiar 
manner. In times of transition, when a mighty move- 
ment is going on in any literature, and great poets are 
pushing on their art in different directions and forging 
the instruments suited for the various forms of that artj 
it will always happen that inventive minds will advance 
farther in some kinds than in other. Catullus then I 
flay has reached perfection in his lyrics; from the force 
of circumstances he has fallen short of it in his hexame- 
ters and elegiacs, tho' in some of the latter, such as the 
76th poem and portions of the second part of the 68th, 
he has sounded depths and reached heights of inspira- 
tion, which Propertius himself haa failed to attain. 

Horace I believe to have been a thoroughly modest 
man, and to have meant wl^t he said, when he de- 
scribes himself as laboriously gathering honey Hke the 
Matinian bee ; declining that is to set himself up as a 
rival of the Greek masters, while he is piecing together 
■his elaborate and more or leas successful mosaics. To 
match the perennial charm of the Catullian lyric we 
must abandon the soil of Latium and betake ourselves 
to Alcaeua or Sappho, ay and join with hira or her the 
Muse of Arcliilochus as well; or else jump over the 
ages and come at once to Burns and Goethe. With 
CatuUos there is no putting together of pieces of mo- 
saic: with him the completed thought follows at once 
upon the emotion, and the consummate form and ex- 
pression rush to embody this thought for ever. In 



observing that ' Horace, when he wrote his epodes and 
earKer odea, was probably older than Catullus was when 
he died', I did not wish to grudge Horace his longer 
and matured life : I meant to say that his colder genius 
ripened slowly, while inspired and impassioned natures, 
like Catullus, seem to leap at once to perfection in con- 
ception and expression alike. How much of all that is 
best in the lyrics of Goethe waa thought and written 
before be was thirty, even if it did not appear in its 
final shape until a much later period of his life; and 
Shakespeare's lyrical genius can never have been greater 
than at the time wh^i he conceived hJs Komeo and 
Juliet. 

I could confirm my estimate of Catullus by the tes- 
timony both of ancient and modem times. That owing 
to temporary and social causes Horace had a certain 
jealousy of Catullus, there can be no doubt, tho' he is 
at the same time his frequent imitator. Virgil had 
studied him much, as is shewn alike in his very earliest 
poems and in his Aeneid ; while Ovid, the most candid 
and unenvious of men, set no boimds to hia admiration. 
That in the age which followed the Augustan Horace 
' had the cry', we might perhaps infer from the constant 
imitation of his language which we meet with in the 
Seneean tragedies; perhaps too from what Quintilian 
says, tho' when he is speaking of Horace, he is not 
thinking of Catullus as a lyric poet at alL With Mar- 
tial on the other hand, who belonged ahoost to the last 
age in which Roman literaiy judgment was of much 
value, Catullus was supreme. Martial, obeying the 
irreversible verdict of his countrymen, freely acknow- 
ledged Virgil as sovereign of Latin poetry ; yet he 
seems to worship him at a distance, and his first and 
second loves, his Delia and bis Nemesis, are Catullus 
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and Ovid: Tautum magna auo gaudet Verona Catullo, 
Quantum parua suo Mantua Vei^^o. And yet there 
must have been much in Catallua' somewhat archaic 
rhythms and prosody to displease Martial with his mo- 
dem tastes, so antipathetical to all that was obsolete. 
From more recent times one might select a myriad trf" 
witnesses for Catullus : I will content myself with a 
very few. F^nelon is not one whom we should expect 
to find among the chief admirers of our poet ; and yet 
he can speak of him in the following terms, selecting in 
support of them a poem of two hnes which a common 
observer might easily pass over : Catulle, qu'on ne peut 
nommer sans avoir horreur de ses obsc^nitds, est au 
comble de la perfection pour une simplicity passionn^e : 

Odi at amo. quare id feiciam fortasse requiris ; 
nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior. 

Combien Ovide et Martial, avec leurs traits ing^nieux 
et fagonn^s, sont ils au dessoux de ces paroles n^glig^es, 
oh le coeur saisi parle seule dans une esp^ee de ddses- 
poir. Coleridge near the beginning of his Biographia 
tells us of the inestimable advantage which he owed 
to his old master who habituated him to compare 
Lucretius, Terence, and above all the chaster poems of 
Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the silver 
and brazen ages, but with even those of the Augustan 
era, and on grounds of plain sense and universal logic 
to see and assert the superiority of the former in the 
truth and nativene.S8 both of their thoughts and diction. 
There are few who have loved the great Greek and 
Roman writers more than Macaulay : it is thus he 
spealcs of Catidlua (Life n p. 448): 'I have pretty 
nearly learned all that I lite beat in Catullus. He 
grows on me with intimacy. One thing he has — I do 
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not know whether it belonga to him or to something in 
myself — but there are aoine chords of my mind which 
he touches as nobody else does. The first lines of Miser 
Catulie; the lines to Corniiicius, written evidently from 
a sick bed ; and part of the poem begiuning ' Si qua 
recordaiiti' affect me more than I can explain ; they 
always move me to tears'. And again (i p. 468) : 
'Finiehed CatuUua August 3, 1835. An admirable 
poet. No Latin writer is so Greek. The simplicity, 
the pathos, the perfect grace, which I find in the great 
Athenian models, are all in Catullus, and in him alone 
of the Komans". It would have been better to put 
' Greek' in the place of ' Athenian'. I have cited above 
some words of an eloquent writer in the North British 
Keview; here are a few more: ' Of what he has written, 
almost everything that is valuable appeals to feelings 
that siu-vive all changes of times and circumstances 
and are common to civilised men' ; they ' are as intelli- 
gible and moving now, as they were to the Eomana 
who heard them first' : 'some of these poems have 
been so often imitated that we are a little apt to forget 
in reading them, how much freshness and originality 
and force of thought they re;iiiy display': 'no love 
poems yet written are more exquisite' : — ^none so exqui- 
site to my mind. 

But I am running off into that airupov whic^ I 
sought to eschew. Conington begins by criticising the 
epithalamium of Manlius Torquatus and Vinia Aurun- 
culeia. 'The fault of Catullus' says Conington, 'aa I 
conceive it, like' that of Lucretius, is a certain redun- 
dancy, now tending to luxurious ornamentation now to 
rustic simplicity ; but in a jiofjm like the epithalamium 
these quuJities happen to be exactly in place. It Js 
written throughout in a' style of which the diminutives 
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which abound in it (a characteristic feature these of 
Catullus' diction) are a type and sample : there is a 
vein of vwoKopio-fio'i, as the Greeks called it, running 
through the piece, a petting, affectionate tone, which as 
little bears to be criticised by ordinary rules aa the 
"Little Language" of Swift's letters to Stella', It is 
only the halo thrown over this ' Little language' by the 
love of the man now in years for the blooming woman 
evoking the remembrance of the love of that man in 
hia youth for the half-articulate prattle of that woman 
in her infancy, which saves this ' Language' from being 
denounced as pure idiocy. The epithalamium of Ca- 
tullus contains some of the best and sweetest poetry 
which this world has produced, clothed in language 
of unfading charm^. So at least I think : and yet 
Conington can find nothing better, to extenuate the 
'fault' of Catullus who is as fresh and modem to us as 
he was to Calvus and Cinna, than the obsolete cranks 
and whimsies of the poetaster Henick. I hold it to be 
one of the most grievous defects of the literary diction 
establUrhed in the Augustan age, that it abnoat banished 
from the language of poetry those diminutives which 
are a characteristic, not only of Catullus' diction, but of 
the letters to Atticus, and of the verse of Plautus and 
Terence : it made the lyric of the heart impossible. 
Tlie same has happened in the English of hterature; 
and the true lyiic seems to h ave vanished from English 

' Torqnatns unio ponmlna Hntris e pernio euae PorngenB teaeras manus 
Dnlce rident oA patrem BcimliiaiitG labello ; tbia, &ad much else like it, tbun aa 
little bears to Ik uritir.inod as: And BaCood molbli, Little' KlUb, and that is 
fci' the rhymu ; or, I aaenrB ou it im Tely rate now : but xia goea tamoiiuv, mid 
I must have time to convnrse witli avn cleeriahar MD. Kite duo deer Bolkhsl : 
01, Bold, dlnnkea urul, dj'inlL I'dfr'e liKdJtEi ten times in a moruiiif;! Yon are 
ft whL'tter. Fuith, I eup MD'e fillcifu Limee et!; lunlnini; in milk porridge. 
Iiele's ful 00 now, aud loIa'B lut ii RiitUe, and evl; fciud ol aing. 
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too since the seventeenth century. Some indeed would 
persuade us that the metallic resonance of that drink- 
ing-song, tho' ' Twas at the royal feast for Persia won', 
the ' Happy, happy, happy pair ! None hut the brave. 
None but the brave, None hut the brave deserves the 
fair' has the genuine ring of the lyric, and is to be pre- 
ferred to those divine stanzas which make immortal 
the three peasants who get drunk over their ale : ' O 
Willie brewed a peck o' maut'; or to that other lyric no 
less divine which sheds an undying lustre over that 
fuddled old barbarian the King of Thula These two 
songs have much of the 'petting affectionate tone', 
which 'Phihp's warlike son' disdains to bestow on 
' lovely Thais' by his side. 

Conington in his plea for Horace versus Catullus 
selects, as he has a right to do, for the matter of his 
main argument, one of the only two Sapphic odes which 
appear among the poems of Catullus: this poem he 
quotes in full and dissects. I will state by and bye 
why this appears to me to bear hard upon the older 
poet, and I will then enter into the minutiae of his 
criticism. Meanwhile, keeping strictly to those pas- 
sages in which Horace is imitating or thinking of Catul- 
I lus, I will, to put the controversy on what is I think a 

L fairer ground, cite at length, well known as it is, the 

I whole of that ode, two lines of which Conington brings 

I forward to demonstrate their superiority over the words 

I of the elder poet : 



Integer ultae scelerisque purus 
non eget Mauris jaculis neque ercu 
nee ueuenatia grauida sagittia, 
Fusee, pharetra, 
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siue per Syrtea iter aestuosas 

Blue facturus per inhoBpitalem 

Caucaaum uel quae loca fabulosus 

lambit Hydaspes. 
namque me silua lupus in Sabina, 
dum meam canto Lalagen et ultra 
terminum curis uagor expeditis, 

fugit inermein: 
quale portentum neque militaria 
Daunias latia alit aeaculetis, 
nee lubae tellus generat leonum 

arida nutris. 
pone me plgris ubi nulla campia 
arbor aestiua recreatur aura, 
quod latua mundi nebulae malusque 

luppiter urget; 
pone sub cumx nimium propinqui 
solis in terra domibua negata, 
dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, 

dulce loquentem. 

This ode, from whicb Conlngton has selected his 
chief weapon of attack, is certainly not in my judgment 
one of Horace's best. I see no inward bond of con- 
nexion between the four first most prosaic stanzas one 
with the other, nor between them and the last two ; 
and the wolf, more terrible than any Hon or wild boar, 
savours more of nervousness than of inspiration. But I 
would direct attention at present on the last two stanzas. 
Whether Lalage was ever a girl of flesh and bone, with 
a heart beating within her riba, or was nieiely a doll 
stuffed with sawdust, I do not pretend to decide. But 
what poet of high genius would ever imagine himself 
as actually wandering about aniid Arctic ice and fogs, 
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or again beneath the suns of the burning zone, and con- 
tinuing the while to love his sweetly laughing Lalage^ 
Did he dream that 'sighiiig like furnace' would give 
him the heat too of a furnace, fired perchance by the 
inspiration of some 'woful ballad made to his mistress" 
— laugh? but then the torrid equatorial sunsl Horace 
never really conceived the situation : he was simply 
trying to outdo what he remembered in his Catullus: 

Acmen Septimius suos amorea 
tenens in gremio, 'mea' inquit 'Acme, 
ni te perdite amo atque amare porro 
omnes sum assidue paratus annoa 
quantum qui pote plurimum perire, 
Bolus in Libya Indiaque toata 
caesio ueniam obuius leoni'. 

Bead the whole of this transcending 45th poem: it will 
be felt and known to have come in one gush from the 
mind of its creator. Note the perfect unity and har- 
mony of the thought, the magnificent motion of the 
rhythm. But turn more especially to the lines just 
quoted: there you have truth and reahty. Septimius, 
made immortal by hia love, cannot conceive even of 
change in himself or in her; feela that his blisa will 
never end; and so to enhance, if he may, this bUss, he 
pictures to himself what of horrible he can, and offers, 
if his love should ever end, to go and encounter a lion 
on the torrid plains of India or Africa, knowing right 
well that this can never be. 

But this is not the only part of the poem that Ho- 
race has been thinking of. There ia a neat enough 
mosaic of his, very much better than the ode quoted 
above, the 'Donee gratus eram', in which the poet and 
■ Lydia outbid one another; tho' there too I miss all 
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lyrical passion and sweetness. Horace, when he was a 
favoured lover, was happier than the king of Persia; 
Lydia, ere Chloe was preferred to her, was more famous 
than Roman Hia, But what is there in the dull cold 
splendour and isolation of a Peraian king to' attract a 
real lover? And the fame of Roman Ilia! what's Ilia 
to her or she to Ilia, that Lydia should think her fame 
worth pitting against true love? But hear now Catul- 
lus: 

Nunc ab auspicio bono profecti 

mutuia animis amant amantur. 

unam Septimius misellug Acmen 

mauult quam Syrjae Britanniasque: 

uno iu Septimio fidelis Acme 

facit delicias libidinesque. 
Here again you have the ring of true passion. At the 
moment when the poem was written Caesar was invad- 
ing Britain, and Crassus was off, 'partant pour la Syria', 
to annihilate the Parthians. The youth of Rome were 
flocking West and East, some to share in the conquest 
and pillage of the new America; others to sack the 
gold and jewels of Asia. Septimius heeds it not ; his is 
not the Belf-conscJous and therefore unreal passion which 
can affect postures and grimaces and fine-diuwn senti- 
ments: 'I could not love thee, dear, so much, Loved 
I not honour more'. What is gain and glory to him, 
when Acme is on his bosom? Then the true poet can 
conceive of nothing higher for Acme, than to dote for 
ever on her own Septimius, Roman Ilia indeed I The 
whole of this exquisite poem well illustrates the fine 
observation of Hermogenes : nj Se yX.v(cvTTjs 0101- /coXXos ti 
T^s d^Xtiw; eVri. Sweetness is the never-absent charm 
which Catullus throws over the simple beauty of those 
poems, in which sweetness can have place. 
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Before I return to CatullW translation of Sappho, I 
would just direct attention to the short ode (i 21) 
'Dianam tenerae dicite uirgines' in which Horace imi- 
tates the 34th poem of Catullus 'Dianae sumuainfide': 
the whole of the two odea should of course be read to- 
gether ; but take one stanza as a sample of each ; and 
first Catullus : 

Montium domina ut fores 

siluarumque uirentium 

saltuumque reconditorum 

amniumque sonantum. 
And now take a stanza of Horace : 

Vos lactam fluuiis et nemorum coma, 

quaecuraque aut gelldo prominet AJgido, 

nigris aut Erymanthi 

siluis aut uiridis Cragi. 
If Catullus does not surpass Horace here alike in the 
simple vigoiir of the thought and in the majestic march 
of the rhythm, then I confess myself to be no judge 
of Latin or any other poetry. 

I now come back to the Sapphic ode which Coning- 
tonhasselectedtojointhemainiasueon, to the manifest 
disadvantage of Catullus. This translation bears on 
its face the stamp of being one of the very earhest of 
bifl compositions ; of having been written at a time when 
he could only adore his Lesbia at a distance. It is the 
translation too of a very difficult original, which would 
lose all its point by paraphrase and dilution. And yet 
surely this version has much merit ; and other judges 
have thought better of it than Conington does. ' No- 
thing' says Landor, cited by Th. Martin, 'can surpass 
the graces of this". However that may be, Catullus 
seems to have decided that the sapphic was not suited 
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to the genius of the Latin language, or at all eventa 
not to his own genius, and to have abandoned it alto- 
gether in favour of the phaJaecian hendecaayllable ■which 
he made his own once and for ever. The 1 1th poem, 
his only other sapphic ode, was written late in his life 
and with direct and meditated reference to the 51st ; 
and but for that earlier poem would never have been 
written at all. Horace took up the sapphic which 
Catullus had allowed to drop from his hands, cultivated 
it with the diligence of the Matinian bee, made it one 
of his most favoured metres and gave to it that easy 
and monotonous flow which it retained ever after. 
Whoever examines the too scanty remains of Sappho, 
will I think agree with me that Horace in his elabora- 
tion of the metre has entirely changed its character. 
Sappho's is a grand and mighty rhythm: IloiiciXo^/joi'' 
d&dvaT 'Ai^poStTo, Tlai Aios, SoXon-XoK€, Xla-trofiai ere; 
Sappho meant to imite the stately march of the trochee 
with the majestic sweep of the dactyl; while the Greek 
Alcaic hag, together with the dactyl, a large admixture 
of the more prosaic iambus. Whether Horace has or 
has not obtained an altogether enviable success Ln his 
transformation of the Sapphic, I will not presume to 
decide : manifestly he was not quite satisfied himself; 
and in his fourth book and his ' carmen saeculare ' he 
has sought to introduce more variety by a greater ad- 
mixture of the weak caesura ; tho' he has only suc- 
ceeded in increasing the stifihess without leBsening the 
monotony of his metre. But, if we grant him any 
amount of credit for his elaboration Qf the Latin Sap- 
phic, I affirm that, when this facility has once been 
gained, a very mediocre poet might chance upon the 
two verses, selected by Conington for praise : Dulce ri- 
dentem Lalagen amabo, Dulce loquentem. 







And I for one find much more than Conington doM 
in the sterner and more stately version of Catnlliis : 
Qui sedans aduersos identldem te Spectat et audit 
Dulce ridentem. He by no means ahirka altogether the 
' speaking" : the love-intoxicated stripling has before 
him his 'ox-eyed' Juno; S2)ectat, sees an Olympian smile 
stealing over her face ; audit, hears accents worthy of a 
goddess falling from her parted Hpa. 

The identidem of the 3rd line may have occurred to 
Catullus for reaflons such as Conington hints at ; and I 
would remark that its repetition in the other sapphic 
has a oalculated reference to our ode, and is meant to 
point at Leabia in her degradation, as it marks her here 
in her splendour. It is a grand enough wMrd, and its 
rejection by the Augustan poets is quite conventional. 
Accius has a noble style ; and his ' Scindena dolore 
identidem intonsam comam' is worth a good many lines 
of some Augustan poets*. ^ 

' Whether 'Lmgns eed torpet' is 'common pi ace' or not, I dont know; bat 
it U a literftl traDsIntion of tiboot the eame munb^r of words in Sappho, this part 
of whose ode coDsists <rf abort isolated dnaecB; for which a comptiteot translator 
mnst provide Bomething o( the %aane a%ban. Whether tbiiEe words be or be 
not inferior to 'Cor facnnda pamm deeoro Inter nerba cadit lingun ailentio', 
BDoh a aentsDco would be ridiculouGly oint ot place in Catullus' versian or snjp 
TersioQ al Sapphi. I tcajcel; know how to take ContDgton'E 'argnmentum ad 
Imudiam' about eiut, and be seema to have been in some perpleiil? hiiaself. 
k» A matter of faet, Boraoe uees niK, not ia a ' solitarf place ', bat twice in h!s 
odea, and twice in his Balires; CatnUuH has it onlj onoe in one of his lightest 
elegiac epigromB. Bentlej, the chief critio who makea a 'tcmnlt', objects to 
eiiu in the 3rd book, not because it ia ciut, but because it sdda nothing to the 
context. The eame critic commsnda it in the 4th book, because there it is 
emphatic he says. Keither in Catullus nor in the odes of Horace do we mest 
with huive : cuiva we Sud once in the wLole of Catnllun, once in tbt' e])odeB ot 
Horaee, nowhere else in his odes. Vii),'il emplo;^ btrth these words freelj 
enough. Is it, I would a.ik, anything bnt the merest conventiou which malcHa 
one DC other of these three words more or less ^apleaaing than the thir<.l tn a 
.iiodem ear or judgment? or is Virgil wrong or light for using two of thom 
freely, und are Catullus and Horac« right or wrong for abstaining from 
these words altogetbei. atid using the other only once ? or in fiutt is it a 
the higher critiidam that Yit)fil and Horaoe Eliall always 1)e in the right, whether 
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To turn for a moment to that other sapphic ode : 
it has much of the Greek cadences, and lacks much of 
the Horatiau flow. What the exact import may be of 
his commiaaion to Furius and AureUus, that enigtoaticai 
p^r, I have never been able to make out ; but on the 
whole I veiy decidedly prefer this poem to any sapphic 
ode of Horace. Listen to the noble swell of many of the 
verses: Litus ut longe reaonante Eoa Tunditur unda.„ 
Siue trans altas gradietur Alpes, Caeaaria uisena moni- 
menta magni, Galhcum Rheniun, horribile aequor ulti- 
mosque Britannoe. How feeble, compared with this, is 
Horace's elegant imitation ; for he is again treading in 
Catullus' footprints with his 'Septimi Gades aditure 
mecum'. And what is there in Horace like the pathos, 
worthy of Bun^, which pervades the ' Qui iUius culpa 
cecidit uelut prati Vltimi flos praetereunte postquam 
Tactus aratro eat'? I will not stop to compare the 
world-stirring movements, shadowed forth by the one 
poet, with the somewhat meagre and quite personal 
aigument of the other poet. 

In what has been here said, I have wished to shew, 
not that I love Horace less, but that I love Catullus 
more. I know well under what disadvantage I lie, 
when I attempt to controvert the terse and eloquent 
exposition of Conington. But I have always thought 
that he based this exposition on far too narrow grounds. 
Rightly or wrongly, I look on Catullus as the peer of 
Alcaeus and Sappho ; to Horace I assign a different 
rank. 

tbo; do OT do Dot emplo; any word; CatallaB shaU iiJwii<ra be in tha ^noan 
whether he doca not <ii does employ such -word? I aeeni to mjseU to see more 
of bumoar and Darraairnees or jadBiaent in Cooineton's onslaught on the deleooe- 
less CiituUiu, than jii anj other ol his criticiiiinB which i haTO read. 
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Aetna mihi niptique cauis fomacibus igues, 

et quae tarn fortes uoluant incendia causae, 

quid fremat imperium, quid raucos torqueat aeatus, 

earmen erit. dexter ueuias mihi carminia auctor, 

Beu te Cynthos habet, Beu Delost gratior Hyla, ; 

seu tibi Ladonis potior^ tecumq^ue faueotes 

in noua Pierio properent a fonte sororee 

uota: per iusolitum Fhoebo duce tutius itur. 

aurea secuii quia tieacit saecula regis 1 
cum domitia nemo Cererem iactaret in aniia i( 

uentutisuc malas probiberet fructibus herbas, 
annua scd saturae complerent horrea messes, 
ipae auo tlueret Bacchua pede, mellaque lentis 
pendercut foliia, et pingui Pallaa oliuao 
Be cretos aipnis aleret : turn gratia niria. i; 

non cesait cuiquam melius sua tempom nossa : 
ultima quia tacuit iuuenum cortamina ColchosT 
quia HOD Argolico defleuit Pergaraon igni 

inpositam et thstem natorum funere matremi 

.t. TisarLn iubonie axtbsa. moazr ■ a. P oirgilii nuronis Mthnt y. eoi 
NBui ■ HivKBi . Efl ■ BO ■ II AETwi • [. 1 Aetlui» o. mptiBqn* 8. B Quod S". sitni ■ 
6 Deloat Ed. deloBaai. KjiaEd. ila a. om 8. ill* «, 6 and 6 traiaimit m. 
S Ladonis (or T Ladoae] £il. dodona att. dodoiie S". B tatiiu «Sr. <»ntiiuY«5'. 
9 qnii t^- qui a,*. 10 Iftctoret a. 11 ae Ed. oma. qtMv. molut^. 
mtlia a o. fluDtibtu G. fiactHnu a- froDdibiu 7 •• fmgibaB I f. IS BttniM ix 
BMi-fteS". lloUuaa. oUm 8. oiiv»^»(r, ISBooretoaEi. Secrotoi o 
»leie(. Bgerel an. tam ay*. <nun SIS'. qoAs Jocab. JflT IS a v. it loil, « 
Jacob tuggetu. 19 trutem Wtmtdorf. biiti aie. nutnun t>. mentema. 



auersumue diem ? sparsumue id semina dentem I 
quis non periurae doluiL mendacia puppie, 
desertam uacuo Minoida litore questu^J 
quicquid in antiqu 

um iactata est fabula carmen. 
fortius ignotas moliraur pectore curas : 
([ui taiito motwfl operi, quae tanta perenni 

expticet in deiisum ilammas at trudat: ab imu 
iagenti sonitu raoles et proxima quaeque 
igrdbiis irriguis urat, mens farminis haec ei^t. 

pimcipio ne quem capiat fatlacia iialum, 
sedes esse dei tumidisqiie e faucibus ignern 
Yulcani ruere et clausis lesonare cauemis 
festinanlis opus, non eat taru sordida diuis 
cura, neque estremas ius est demittere in artes 
Bidera: aubdudo regnant sublimia caelo 
ilia neqne artificum curant tractare laborem. 
discrepat a prima fades haec altera uatum : 
iliis Oyclopa.1 memorant fornacibua ubos, 
cum super incudem nunierosa in uerbera I'ortes 
borrendum niagno quaterent sub pondere fulmen, 
aimarentque louem; turpe et sine pignore carmeD. 

proxima uiuaces ActoaeJ uerticia ignea 
impia aollicitat Pblegraeia tabula castria. 
temptauere, nefas, olim detrudere mundo 
sidera captiuique louis transferre gigantes 
imperium et uicto leges inponere caelo. 
bis natura sua eat aluo tenus : ima per orbes 
squameus intortos sinuat uestigia fierpens. 
construitur luagDia ad proelia montibua agger : 
Pelion Ossa giauat, summus premit Ossan Olympus, 
iam coaceniatas nituntur scandere moles; 



30 Anenmuaea. AdaerBnmne u. BBramt Scaligtr. eemiae nog. 29 ii a 

fragment o/ tieo vu. Sg Qni a^. Qois «>. timia perenni a>i. ccuna pereimig t £*. 
X 11. i* loil after 2&. 33 dimitfcere at, 34 BUbdnoto ay. eodnotoBS". 

Sa fortes t S". foDtea y. iontee a S c. 39 fulmen a, Qnmen ct. iO et Jacob. 
eat ait. 11 oiuoces a. aethnei a. 42 fiegiaeie «. 17 intoitaa a. 

mtottna*. 49 PeloiuoaBa a. gi&oat Jacob rxipj. oreat ait. terit £*. oUm- 



impiue et miles metuortia Gomminus aatra 
prouocat : infestus cuncfos ad proelia diuos 
prouocat admotisquo trementia sidera signis. 
luppiter en caelo mutitit dextramque coruscam 
armatus flamniR, remouet caligine' luiiadum. 
iucursaat uaato primum olamore gigantes. 
hinc magno tonal ore pater, geminantijue faueutea 
undique discords! sonitum uimul agmine uenti. 
densa per attonitaa rumpuiitur fulmina oubea; 
atque in beliandum quae cuique potentia diuum 
in commune uenil : iam patri dextera Pallas 
et Mars scaeuus erat, iam cetera turlm. deorum 
stant utrimque. "t'deuMt nalidos turn luppiter ignais 
increpat et uictor proturbat fulmine montes. 
illinc deuectae uerterunt terga riiinae 
infestae diuia acics, atqtie impius hostia 
praecepa cum castris agitur materque iacentis 
irapellens uictos. turn pax est reddita mundo, 
turn liber oessat: uenit per aiders: caelura. 
dcfensiquo decus mundi nunc redditur astris. 
gurgite Trinacrio morientem luppiter Aetna 
obruit Encela(]on, uasto qui poudere montis 
a^atuat et petidans expirat faueibus ignem, 

haec est niendosae uulgata licfintia famae. 
uatibus iugeniunn est : hinc audit uobile carmen : 
plurima pars scenao uerum est fallacia : nates 
sub terris nigroa uideruut carmine manes 
atqne inter cineres, Ditia pallentiii regna 
mentiti nates Slygias undasque; cjinentcs 
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57 Hino Scaliger. Hio am- 5R JifM-nriiei Ed. diaootdes as. 

■ouitnm JncoK foty. iroimtnm aw. 69 flmiiiiui o. &i'Kt qaa la, omrtilafv, t. 
Atqne in ainia, nilt quaevnnquu S'. liellondao.q : a. potintia a. pr. m. 61 on all 
exccpla. 62 uoaeiiDB*. Baounsau. ctu)tor& a. 63 deuBnalidnn aw. n: 

nalidoa f. f>4 uictor y t. uiuto a, S }ir.]ii, oiDCtoB G corr ■ iaf to S'. Quid 
65 deaectao Et pr. m. S". deuiotne a^f. Bfl InCestap m. lalfVi c a. 67 Prae- 
oepUa a. 69aaB)iata. eeam t pr. la. envan'y. celna ts. veluiu au. caeli f. 

71 Ciuoite a. aetbuA a. 72 ontsladiuu c*. niksto <|ai •■ anBtoq : i 

uoati qi;oq.ue { S". 7il putulaus a. petuJu juae a. patoUs Aldta. 76 aeru: 
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hi Tityon poena strauere in iugera foedum 
"t-Bollicitantt illi te circum, Tantale, poma 
sollicitantquo eiti : Uinoe, tuaqtie, Aeace, jq umbria 
iara canuut idemque rotant Iiionis orbem. 
quicquid et iuterius falai sibi conscia terret 

neo tu, terra, satis : speculaBtur numina dinjin 
nee metuunt ociilos alieno adraittere caelo. 
norunt bella deum, norunt abecondita nobis 
coniugia et falsa quotiens sub imagine peccet, 
taurus in EuTopeo, in Laedam candidn^ ales 
luppiter, ut Danaae pretiosus fluzerit imber. 
dsbtta carminibus libertas ista; sed omnis 
in uero mihi cura : canam quo feruida motu 
aestuet Aetna nouosque rapax aibi congerat ignes. 
quacumque iomeDKUs se teirae porrigit orbis 
eztremique maris curuis incingitnr undis, 
non totum et soIidiimBi; detit namque omnis hiatu, 
Becta est omnis humus pemtusque cauata latebria 
exiles Guspensa uias agit ; utque animantj 
per tota errantes percuirunt corpora uenae 
ad uitam, sanguis omnia qua commeat idem, 
terra uoraginibus conceptae digerit auras. 
scilicet aut olim diuiso corpore mundi 
in maria ac terras et sidera, sors data caelo 
prima, secuta maris, deseditque infima tellus, 
sed tortia rimosa cauia ; et qualis aceruus 
exilit inparibus iactis ex tempore saxis, 
ut erehro introrsus spatio uacuata cbarybdis 
pendeat in sese, simili quoque terra figura est 
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in teniUB laxata uiaa : non onmis in artum 

nee sttpata coit: aiue illi causa uetuEta est no 

nee nata est facies, set! liber spiritus intra 

effu^cus molitiir iter; sen lyD:ipha perennis 

edit humum, limo furticrtr^ue obstantia moUtt ; 

aut etiam iuchisi eolidum fudcre u3port-.<i 

atque igni quaesita uia est; sine omnia certis II5 

pugnauere locia, non est hie causa docendi, 

dum atet opus, catisas. quia enim non credit inanis 

esse sinua penitus, tuitos emergere fontia 

cum uidet, ac torren* uno se mergere biatu 

nam mille ex tenui uocuoque agitata neceBse est 120 

confiiiuia errantea arcessant undique uenas, 

ut trahat ex pleno quod furtem contraLat amnem. 

flumina quinetiam latis cuirentia riuia 

occaauB babuere euoe : ant ilU uorago 

derepta in pra«ceps fatal! condidit ore, 125 

aut occulta 8uunt tectis adoperta csucrnis 

atque inopinatoa referunt procul edita cursus. 

quod ni diuersos emittat terra canaJes 

bospttium fluuiorum aut eemita, nulla profwto 

fontibufi et riuis conatet uia, pigraquc telJus 130 

conferta in aolidum segm sub pondere cesaet. 

quod si praecipiti conduntur flumina terra, 

cDtidiUi Hi redfunt, si quaedam incondita euignnt^ 

baud mirum claussia etiam si libera uentis 

Bpiramenta latent, certia tlbi pignera rebus 135 

flguralS'. tatarasff.t. fntnm.e.] a^i. fnnuucS. 106 omnea u. Ill Kec m. 
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atqiie oculis baeaura tuis dabit ordiQe tellus : 
imaensos plerumque sinus et iugera pessmn 
iutercepta licet densaeque abscondita Docti 
prospectare : procul chaos ac sine fine ruiuast. 
cernia et in ailuia spatioSa cubilln retro 
antiaque detneraas penitua fodiiwe latebras. 
incoiiiperto uia eat openim : tantum effluit intra 

argunienta dabunt ignoti uera profundi. 
tu niodo auhtiles aniinu duce percipe curaa 
occultamque fidem maniffistis abstralie rebua. 
nam quo liberior quoque eat animoaior ignis 
semper in incluao, nee uentis segnior ira est 
sub terra penitiiaque mouent bic plura, necesae est 
uincla magia soluant, magia hoc obstantia pellant 
nee tamen in rigidos exit contenta canales 
Ilia animae fiammaeue: ruit qua proxima cedunt 
obliquumque secat qua uisa tenerrima masaa eat. 
liinc terrae tremor, hine motus, ubi densua hiantes 
epiritus exagitat uenas cesaantiaque urgct. 
quod si spiaaa foret, solido si staret in omni, 
nulla daret miranda sui spectacula tellua, 
pigraque et in pondiis conferta immobilia esaet. 

sed summis ai forte putas concreacere cauaia 
tantum opus et subitia alimentnm uiribus, ora 
quod patula in promptu cemis uastoaque receasuB, 
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liaecplarat f. 150 rigidos au. riuos p. ]E1 Daraniaeue mit p. Jlamnia 

nemt a. flamma neurit E. flanuna. nrit f*- flamma aaertitir. qua ptS". 
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ext ao. 153 Liautps p. hiatus Y<- liiutn ao. 165 Bolido si ataret ap. 
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falleria et nondum certo tiU lumine res est. 
namque illis quaecumque uaeaut ia hiatibiis, omnis 

et sese introitu soluiint adituque patent! 

coauersae laoguent uireB animuaque ramittunt. 

quippe TiLi qui teneat iientos acuatque morantis 165 

in uacuo defit, cessaiit, tantumque profundi 

explicat en^antis et in ipso limine tardaut. 

angustis opua eat turbare in faucibus illos : 

feruet opua, densaque premit premiturque ruina 

niinc euri boreaeque notua, nunc huius uterque. 170 

biuc uenti rabiea. Line saeuo quassat hiatu 

fundamenta soli, trepidant urbeaque caducae, 

inde ueque eat aliud, si fas aat crederflj mundo 

uenturam antiqui Eaciem uera:ciu8 omen. 

haec immo cum sit species naturaque terrae, 175 

introrsus cessante solo trahit undique uenas. 

Aetna sui manifesta fides et proxima uero est : 

non illic duce me occultas scrutabure causas : 

occurrent oculis ipsae cogentque faterL 

plurima namque patent ill! miracula monti; 180 

hinc uaati terrent aditua merguntque profimdo; 

porrigit hinc artus penitusque os erigit ultra ; 

hinc Bcissae rupes obstant discordiaque ingens ; 

inter opus nectunt aliae mediumque coercent, 

160 QdocI patnla p. Quae oalida ttm, tufitoB^ae p. DiUdosqiM an. IGI Fal* 

lerig et p. FaUeio aed a a. cerio tibi loiuine rea eat p. tibi laminB oertaqna 
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nentoHa queq. fGi. 166 defit p. deaint as. cesdant ap. cesaa a. 

167 limite py- truiiimt p. 168 tnrbare in If. turburare in-y. turbant in aSt. 
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enri boreaeqao notua p. Hiuo fortum boreaoqno nobi a. Qjoi] (Eia y) furtini 
boreoque noto Y 8 (. lioinBapu. hhtib ^C, cterqae £"■ nterque est aPft. 
171 Hinc ptlS". HicaS. hinc apu. hicG. 172 soli p. aolo aytr. 
174 Tenturnm a. 175 immo p. primo au. 176 trohat p. 177 Aethna a. 
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Conii^t bid aw. penilaBquo as erigit £'i, penittiB qnna eiigit cl penituBque 
ffioesluot p. penitnsriiie ijQod eiigit BJ. peuitURq, eiigit ^ «. 183 scisuae p, 

Fpusae a «. ISl uliaa p. omes a 8. oariuB -y t ! B eorr S". ooheroect a 7 [. 



para igni domitae, pars ignes farre ooactae. TB5 

haec operifl uisenda eacri faciesque domuaque, l86b j 

haec illi p^dea tantanimque area renim est. 

nunc opus artificem inceudi caasamque reptwcit, 
non itiam panii aut tenuis discriminiB : ignes 
mille sub exiguo ponent tibi tempore ueram: 190 

res oculique docent, res ipsae credere cogunt, 
quin etiam tactn moaeam coDtingere, tuto 
si liceat : proiiibent flammae ouatodiaque tgaia 
illi operist : arcent adittiB diuinaque remm 
cura: sine arbitrio est: eadem procnl omnia cemea. 196 
Dec tamen est dubium, peoitaa quid torreat Aetna, 
aut quis mirandua tantae faber imperet arti. 
peilitur exliaustae glomeratim nimbus harenae, 
fl^^antoB properant moles, uoluuntur ab imo 
fuadamenta; fragor tota nunc rumpitur Aetna, 
nunc lusca pallent incendta mixta ruioa. 
ipse procul magnos miratur luppiter ignea, 
nene sepulta noui surgaut in bella gigantes, 
neu Dltem regni pudeat neu Tartara caelo 
uertat, in occulto ta&tum premit ; omniaque extra 
congeriea operit aaxorum et putris barena ; 
quae nee sponte aua faciunt nee corporis ullis 
Bustentata cadunt robuati uiribua ; omnes 
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ezagitant ueuti tarbas ac uertice saeno 2 to 

in densuDi conleeta rotant uoluuntqne profunda 
haec cauRa espectanda ; at ennt incendia mobtis, 
spiritus inflabit momen languentibua acre. 
nam prope neqniquam par est uiolentia fiammae: 
ingenium uelox illi motusque pereanis; 215 

nerum c■;y^B auxUium est ut pellat corpora: nujlus 
iinpetus est ipsi ; qua epiritus imperat^ audit : 
hie princepa magnoque sub hoc duce militat ignis. 

nunc quoniam in promptu est operis natora Boliqae, 
unde ipsi uenti, quae res incendia pascit; 220 

cum Bubtto coMbentur, iners quae causa sUentt, 
snbsequar ; iumensus labor est Bed fertilis idem : 
digna labor&utis respondent praemia curis. 
non oculis Bolura pecudum mirauda tueri 
more nee effuBis in humum graue paacere corpus, 225 

Doase fidem rerum dubiasque exquirere causaa, 
ingenium sacrare caputque attollere caelo, 
scire quot et quae sint magno natalia muudo 
principia: occasus metuunt an saecula pergunt 
et firms aetemo religata efit niachiaa uinclo? 230 

solis scire modum, ut, quauto minor orbita lunaest, 
baeo breuior cureu bis aenoa peruolet orbes, 
annuus ille meet; quae certo aidera currant 
ordine, quaeue suos errent incondita cursuB ; 

oUispS. nllioYtt SOS Tobnstj ^. FobmlU a«. 310 Eiagitoat nenti 

tnrbfu M p. Eiigitnr aeiiti tocbaa s a. Gxigitui nertitnr bass E (nasit S*. esxa (f). 
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eipeotanda teract p. oatua ezpecUta roxmt aat. mortie a. 213 inflabitEd. 

infiatiBaPo. momea ecaliger. nomenaPu. aere Ed. a^r aftti. 214pua«. 
pars p. niolentia pS". nolantia a. nolusntift ^t- noluenoU 6. flammaep. 
eemper aw. 216 corpora p Scaliger. ooipore «». 217 aadit au. aadel p. 

218 fiio Ed. Hino upG. None i/i\S'. msgnoqae Ed. magnosqne aGf. 
magnusqae PfiS". Bub hoc daoe a ■- qui anb daoe p. 220 Ynde p. Tea a. <*. 
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227 in p. Sacra peringentem {pemrgentem S^ oapiti- 
223 qnod«.G. natalia &. f alalia p. taliatt. 
230 oinalD a p Alduf. loiuido m. 231 ut Ed. 

et sPn. liutaeat £<{. Ivma est a.m. limae est p yt- 332 Haec a*. Hoc p. 

pernolat p. 933 Annug a. meet p. monet ^■^S'. BMmel Gi[. 
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scire uices etiam signonim et traclita iura, 
aex ciim nocte rapi, totidem cum luce refeni ; 
nubila cur ca«lo, terris denuBtiet imbreB, 
quo rubeat Phoebe quo fniter palleat igoi ; 
tempora cur uarient aimi : uer, prima iuuenta, 
cur aestate pcrit, cur aestas ipsa senescit, 
autumnoque obrepit hiema et in orbe recurrit? 
axem scire Helices et tristem noBSe cometen, 
Lucifer uude micet quaue Hesperus, uude Bootes ; 
Saturoi quae stella tenax, quae Martia pugnax ; 
quo rapiaut uautae, quo sidere lintea teudaut ; 
scire uias maris et caeH praedicere cursus, 
quo uolet Orion, quo Sinus incubet index ; 
et quaecumque iaceut tanto miracula mundo 
non congesta pati nee aceruo coadita renim, 
sed manifesta notis certa disponere sede 
singula, diuina est animi ac iucunda uoluptas. 
Bed prior baec dominiB cura est coguoscere terram, 
quaeque in ea miranda tulit natura notare, 
haec nobis magis adfinis caelestibua astria. 
nam quae mortalis spes? quaeue amentia iaaior, 
in louis eiTantem regno perquirere uelle, 
tantum opua ante pedes transire ac perdere segues' 
torquemur miaeri in paruia premimurque labore ; 
scrutamur limaa et uertimus omne profundum ; 
quaeritur argenti semen, nunc aurea uena; 
lorquentur flam ma terrae ferroque domantur, 

Bidsnptr. Bideieai^' Bedere 6. 234 qnaeua a a. qnw p. qnaeqnetf. 

BUUB en-ent £if . ano erruit att. anoB senLOiit p. boo carcsnt £*. oxaswi Ed. 
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Dolet uH. nocet p, SirinapS'. Betins a. BecinsSl- aeru 
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dum sese pretio redimant uerumque profeseae 
turn demum uiles taceant inopesque relictae. 
noctea atque dies festinant arua coSoni, 
Calient rure manus, glebarum expendimus usum, 
fertilis haec segetisque feracior, altera uitis ; 
haec platania liumus, baec herbis dignisBima tellus ; 
haec dura et melior pecori siluiaque fidelis ; 
aridiora teneat oleae, sucosior ulmU 
grata, leues cruciaot atiimos et corpora causae, 
horrea uti satureut, tumeaat et dolea musto, 
plenaque desecto surgaDt faetiilia campo : 
sic auidi semper qua uisum est carius istis. 
itnpleudus sibi quisque bonis est artibus: illao 
Buut animi fiiiges, hae reruui maxima nierces, 
scire quod occuito terrae natura coercet; 
nullum fallere opus, nou mutos cemere sacros 
Aetuaei montis fremitus auimosque furentis; 
non subito pallere sono, uon tredere subter 
caelestis migrasse miuas aut Tartara rumpi ; 
uosse quid impediat ueutos, quid nutriat ignea, 
uude repente quies et multo foedere pax sit. 

concrescant animi, penitus seu forte caueniae 
introituKque ipsi seruent, eeu terra minutia 
rara foraminibus teuues in ae abstraliat auras; 
pleniuB hoc etiam, rigido quia uertice surgit 
illinc iufestis atque bine obnoxia uentis, 
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ondiqiie diuersas admittere cogitur auras, 

et coniuratis addit concordia uiree ; 

siue iutrorauB agunt nubes et nukiluB auster; 

eeu forte hi flexere caput tergoque feruntur : 290 

praecipiti deiecta bobo premit uoda fugatque 

torpeutes aurae pulsataque corpora denset. 

nam ueluti sooat hora duci Tritone ctmoro: 

pellit opus coUectus aquae uictusque mouere 

spiritus, et longan emugit bucina uocea : 295 

carmineque irriguo magniB cortina theatris 

inaparibuB numeroaa modis canit arte T^eutiB, 

quae temiem impellens animam subremigat uiida; 

baud aliter BUmmota furens toirentibuB aura 

puguat iu angusto, et raaguum communourat Aetna. 300 

credeudum est etiam ueatorum existere caueaa 

Bub terra Bimilis hanim quas oernimuB estra: 

ut cum densa premunt inter se corpora, turba 

elisa in uaeuum fugiunt et prosima Becum 

momiue torta trabunt tutaqiie in sede resistunt. 305 

quod si forte mihi quaedam discordia tecum est 
principiisqoe aliia credos consurgere ueutos, 
noQ dubium rupes aliquas penitusque cauernaa 
proruere ingenti sonitu, canuque jtropinquas 
diffugere impellique auimas : hinc creacere ueutos : 3 10 
aut huiQore etiam nebulas efinudere largo; 
ut campis agrisque soIent quos adluit amnifi : 
uallibus exoriens caligat nubilus aer; 
fiumina parua feruut auras ; uis proxima uento est ; 

neetioe a. 2St\ infesda Jacob, iofeataa a w. iuaesKa est ft. ue&tiB p. nitia a^. 
uitesSt. obnoxius intna If. f eridt here. 267 cogitoi £<i. oogitst ao. 
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eminus adspirat fartia et uerberat humor. 315 

atque haec in uacuo d taota. potentia TOf\im est, 

hoc plura efficiaot tofra cluaique necesse eat. 

hia agitur cauaia extra, penituaque coactos 

exagitAQt uentos : pugnant in faucibus ; arte 

pugnantis aufFocat iter; uelut imda profundo 320 

terque quaterque exhausta grauea ubi perbibit euros, 

ingeiuiaant fluctua et primoa ultimua urget ; 

baud secwa adatrictus certamine tangitur ictu 

apiritus inuoluensqiie suo eibi pondere rupes 

densa per ardeotea eiercet corpora uires; 325 

et quacumque iter est properat transitque morantem ; 

donee confluuio iieluti siphonibus actua 

exilit atque farens tota uomit igneus Aetna. 

quod si forte putas isdem decurrere uentoa 
faucibus atque isdem pulaoa reraeare, notandas 330 

rea oculis locus ipse dabit cogetque negate. 
quamuis caeruleo siccus loue fuigeat aether 
purpureoque rubena sui^t iubar aureus oetro, 
illinc obacura semper caligine nubea 

pigraquo defuao cireumatupet t^umidat uultu, 33S 

prospectaus aubtimia opua uaetosque receptus. 
noQ illam iiorat Aetna nee ullo intercipit aeatu: 
obaequitur quacumqne iubet leuia aura reditque. 
placautea etiam caelestia numlna ture 

eummo ceme iugo, uel qua libenitnua Aetoa 340 

inproapectus hiat, tantarum aemina reruih 
Bi nihil irritet flammaa stupeatque profundum. 
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huic igitur credis? torrena ut apiritus ille 
([tu rupes terramqiie rotat, qui fulminat igncs, 
ciim rexit uirea et praeceps dexit habcnas 
praesertim, ipea suo docHuia pondere numqu-im 
corpora deripiat ualidoque abBoluerit arcu ! 
quod si fallor, adest apeciea; tantusque ruinaest 
impetus, adtentos oculorum trans fu git ictus 
haec leuitas; tantos igitur farit aura mouetque 

sparsa liquore maiiua aacroB ubi uentilat ignis, 
uerberat ora tamen ; pulsataque corpora nostris 
incursant : adeo in teuuiat, uim causa rfepellit : 
non cinercm stipiilamue leuera, non arida sorbet 
gramina; non tenuis plantis humua escita praedas 

surgit adoratia sublimis fumus ab arie : 
tanta quiea illi est et pax innoxia, rapti. 

aiue perpgrinis igittir propriisue potentis 
coniuraut animae causis, ille impetus ignes 
et montis partes atra Rubuectat harena ; 
nastaque concurau trepidantia saxa f'ragorls 
ardentisquc simul flaramas ac ftjbiiina mmpunt ; 
baud alitor qiiam cum prono iacufre sub austro 
aut aquiloue fremunt siluae, dant brachia nodo 
implicitae : bac serpuut iunctis inceudia ramia. 
nee te decipiant stolidi mendacia uulgi, 
exbauatos ceaeare sinus, dare tempora, rursus 
ut rapiant uires repetantque in proelia uicti. 
pclle uefas auimi mendacetnque exue famam : 
noD est dininis tam aordida rebua ege.stas 
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nee paraas mendicat opes nee courogai auras. 

praesto sunt opera* uenlorum e^Eamina semper; 

causa latet quae rumpaL iter cogatque morari. 

saepe premit fauces magnia extructa ruinis 

congeries clauditque uiaa luctamiae ab irao 375 

et, apiaso ueluti tecto, sub pondere praeetat 

baud simili atrepere boa cureu. cum frigida mouti 

desidia est tutoque licet deeidere uentis. 

post ubi contjcuere, mora uelocius urgent : 

pellunt oppositi moles ac uincula rumpunt, 3^0 

quicquid in obliquum eat, frangunt iter, aerior ictu 

impetus exoritur, magnis operata rapinia 

flamma micat latosque ruens exundat in agros ; 

si cessata diu referunt spectaeula uenti. 

nunc Kuperant quaecutnque rigant incendia siliiac; 385 

quae flammis alimenta uocant, quod nutriet Aetna, 

incendi poterunt: iUis uernanula cauaia 

materia adpositumque igni genus utile lerratst. 

uritur assidue calidus nunc sulpburis humor, 

nunc spissus crebro praebetur alumiue aucus, - 390 

jiingue bitumen adest et- quicquid oomminus acria 

irrital ftammaS: illius corporis Aetna eat. 

atqne bane maferiam [Mjnii.us discurrere, fontea 

infectae rumpuntur aquae radice sub ipsa. 

pars oculis manifesta iacet quae robore dura est 39S 

ac lapis: in pingui feruent incendia auco. 

quin etiam uarie quaedani ane alumine saxa 

toto myiite liquaot: ilHs custiodia flammae 
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uera teiiax<;[ue data est ; sed nutzlma causa, motaria 

illius inceodi lapis est; is uindicat Aetaam. 

quern si forte manu teaeas oc robora centas, 

nee feniere putes, iguem see spargere posse. 

Bed simul ac feiro quaeras, respoudet, et ictu 

Bciotiliat calor: hunc multis circum inice flammis 

et patere exturquere animoa atque ezue robur. 

timdetur ferro citius ; nam mobilis illi 

et mctueos natura raali est ubi cogitur igai. 

Bed simul atque hauait fiammafi, aoQ tutior hausti 

nlla domus, seruaus aciem dummquB tenaci 

septa fidest : ut turn est Uli patientia uicto ! 

uix umquam radit in uires atque euomit iguem. 

totus enim denao stipatur robore : tarde 

per tenuis admissa uias incendla nutrit 

cunctanterque eadem et pigre concepta remittit. 

aec tamen hoc uno quod montis plurima pars est 

uincit et iuceudi causam tenet ille : profecto 

miranda est lapidis uiuax animosaqtie uirtus : - 

cetera materies quaecumque est feitilis igni, 

ut semel acceuBa est, moritur, uec restat in ilia 

quod repetas: tautum cinis et sine semine tenra est: 

hie semel atque iterum patiens ac mille perbaustis 

iguibus iuataurat uires uec desinit ante 

quam leuia exeocto defeoit robore pumex : 

in ciuerem putresque iacet dilapsua harenas. 

ceme locis etiam his similes arsisse cauemas : 
illic materiae naeceutis copia maior ; 
sed genus hoc lapidis (oertisaima signa coloria) 
quod nullas adiuuxit opes, elanguit ignis, 
dicitar, insidiis flagrans Aenaria quondam, 
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~aline "^cIMcfa ; super t^atisqne Neapolin inter 
et Curaas locus et miUtis iam fri^dus aniuBj 
quainuiB aeterouni pingviescat iit ubere sulpliur : 
in mercem legitur, tanto est fecondina Aetna, 
insula, cui nomen faciea dedit ipsa Eotunda, 
Gulphure non solum nee obesa bitumine terra eat; 
et lapis adiutat generandis ignibus aptus; 
sed rare fiiiuat, qui uix, si accenditur, ardet, 
in breue mortales ilamma^ quod copia DUtrit, 
insula durat adhue, Vulcani nomine sacra, 
pcwa tamen. incendi : niaior refrixit et alto 
iactatas recipit classes portuque tuetur. 
quae reatat minor et diues satis ubere terra est, 
fled non Aetnaeis uires quae conferat illis, 
atque haec ipsa tamen iam quondam extincta fuisset, 
ni furtira adgereret Siculi uicinia montia 
materiam ailuamque auam, preasoue canali 
hue illuc ageret uento3 et pasceret ignes. 

aed melius res ipsa notia spectataque ueriR 
occurrit signia nee temptat fallere testem, 
nam circa latera atque imia radicibus Aetnao 
candentes efliant lapides disiectaque aaxa 
intereunt uenis, manifesto ut credere poeeia 
pabula et ardendi causam lapidem esse molarem, 
cuius defectus ieiunos conficit ignia. 
ille ubi coUegit flammas, iacit, et aimul ictu 
materiam accendit cogitquo liquescere aecuin. 
baud equidem rairum facie, qua. cernimus extra, 
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si lenitur, opus restat: magb uritur iUic 

fiollicitatquc magis uicina incendia saxum 

cataque uenturae praemittit pignora flammae. 4J60 

nam simul atque mouet uiris turbamque miuatua 

diffugit extemploque solum trahit ictaque framis-f' 

et graue sub terra murmur demonstrat et igues. 

tum pauidum fugere et sacris concedere rebus 

par erit: e tuto speculaberis omnia colli. 465 

nam subito efieruent honerosa incendia raptis: 

accensae subeunt moles truncaeque ruinae 

prouoluunt atque atra sonant ex^inina hareuae. 

illinc incertae facies bominumque figurae: 

pars lapidum domita^, stantis pars robore pugnae, 470 

nee recipit flammas hie, })ic defessus £uifae]at ; 

utque aperit se hostis, decrescit spiritus illic: 

baud alitor quam cum laeto deuicta tropaeo 

prona iacet campis acies et castra sub ipsa. 

tum si quis lapidum summo pertabuit igni, 475 

asperior species, et quaedam sordida faex est 

qualem purgato cemas desidere ferro. 

uerum ubi paulatim exiluit sublata caducis 

congeries saxis, angusto uertice surgimt. 

sic uelut in fomace lapis torretur et omnis 480 

exustus penitus uenis subit altius humor: 

amissis opibus leuis et sine pondere pumex 

excutitur: liquor ille magis feruere magisque 

fluminis in speciem mitis procedere tandem 

incipit et pronis demittit collibus undas. 485 

illae paulatim bis sena in milia pergunt; 
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quippe nihil raaocat, curuis nihil ignibus obstat, 
nulla tenet fruatra moles: siraul omaia pugnant. 
nuDc sifuae rupeaque rotant haec tela, solumque 
ipsum adiutat opes Tacilesque t^ibi iuduit amnis. 
quod ai forte cauL^ cunctatua uallibus haesit, 
utpote inaequaiis uolucna perpa-scitur agros, 
ingeminat fluctus et stantibuB increpat undis 
(sicut cum rapidum curuo mare cernimuB afistu) : 
ac primum tenuis, aimaa agit ulteriores. 
progrediens late diffiindiCur, et succemens 

flumina consistunt ripis ac frigoro durant, 
paulatimquo ignes coeunt ac Baiuiuea messis. 
exuitur facies turn, prima ut quaeque rigescit : 
effumat moles atque ipso pondere tracta 
uoluitur ingenti atrepitu, praecepsque aonanti 
cum soli do inilicta est, pulsatoa diesipat ictus, 
et qua disclusa eat candenti robore Fulget. 
etnieat examen: plagis ardeotia saxa, 
Bcintillas, procul esse Ades, procul esse ruentis. 
incolumi feruore caduot ; uerum impetus ignes 
Sjmaethi quoudam ut ripas traiecerit amnis, 
uis iunctis quisquam faxo dimoueiit illas: 
uicenos persaspe pede? iacet obnita molee. 

sed fruatra certie disponere aingula causis 
temptamus, si firma mauet tibi fabula mendas, 
materiam ut credas aliaiQ duero igne, fauillae 
fiumiaa proprietate simul concreacere, siue 
commixtura lento flagrare bitumine sulphur: 
uam post exustam cretam quoque robora fundi, 
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et figidoa Ir^ esse fidem; dein fngoria u&a 
duriti«m reuocare suam et constringere ueiiaa. 
Bed ai^um commime loue est atque irrita causa 
quae trepidat : certo uerum tibi pignore constat, 
nam uelat arguti oattira est ae-ris, Pi igoi ; 

cum domitum est, oonsUns eademque et robore saluu, 
utraque ut poeeis aerie Qogaoxeie panom ; 
baud aliter lapis ille tenet, seu furte inadcnteH 
effluit in flammas slue est securtu ab illk, 
coneeruatque notas, nee uultuiu perdidit ignis. ; 

quin etiam extemam. raultis color ipse refellit, 
noQ odor aut leuibas : putris magis ille niagi«que 
una opeiis focies, eadem perque omnia terra est. 
nee tamen intitior lapides ai-desoere eertos, 
interius furere accenBos: ha^c propria uirtus. \ 

quin ipeis quondam Biculi cognomiaa aaxis 
inposuere f fridicasf et iam ipso nomine signant 
fusUis esse notas. numquam tamen ilia Uquewunt, 
quamuis materies foueat flueosior intiis, 
nee penitus nenae fuerint commissa molari. 

quod si quia lapidis miratnr fusile robuT, 
cogilet obscuri iierissima dicta libelli, 
Heraclite, tui, nihil iosuperabile ab igni, 
omnia quo lerum naturae semina iacta. 
Bed nimium hcc minim? dcniiis^ma corpora saepe 
et solido uicina tamen conpestimus igni. 
non animos aeris flammis Buccumbere cernisl 
lentitiem plumbum non exuit? ipsaque fern 
materies praedura tamen aubuertitur igni. 
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spissaque suapeoFiis fomacibtis aurea saxa 
exaudant pretium, et quaedani furt:t^& profu&do 
incomperta lacent similiqiiQ obnoxia sortoi. 
nee locus iugenioet, oculi te iudice uincent ; 
nam lapia ille riget praeclususque ignibus olistat. 
si paruia toirere uelis cae!oquo patcnti : 
candenti pressoque agodum fomace eoercej 
nee aufferre potest neo aaeujm durat in hoFitetu: 
■uincitur et soluit uires capluaque iiquescit. 
quae niaiora piitas autem tomienta moueri' 
posse manu^ qua« taDta putas mcendia Dostris 
euBtentari opibus, quautis fornacibiis Aetna 
uritur) ac sacro iiuroquam aoa fartilis igni, 
Bed non qui noBtro feruct moderatior usu, 
sed caelo propior, uel quali luppiter Ipse 
armatus flamma est, his uitibus additur ingcna 
Kpiritus adstrictia elisua faucibus, ut cum 
fabrilefi operae rudibtia contendere massia 
festinant, igneB quatiuni. foltesque trementea 
exanimant preB30(j.ue instigant agmine uentum, 

haec opens fonna eet, eic nobilia oritur Aeina: 
terra foratninibiis uires trahit, urguet in artum 
spiritus, incendi uis it per maxima saxo. 

ma^nificas aedes operosaque uisere templa 
diuitiis bominum aut tiacris memoraada uetuetifl 
traducti maria ot terras per proxima fatis 
currimus, atque auidi ueteris mendacia famae 
eruimua cunctasque libet peicuirere gentea: 
nunc iuuat Ogygiis circumdata moenia Tbebis 
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cemere, quae fratrc-s, illc irapiger illc canorus, 

ccindere, felicesque iilieno interauioiis aeuo. 575 

iauitata piei nunc carmine aixa lyraque, 
nunc, gemiaa ex unu, fuioautia sacra uapore 
luiraiDUr septemquo duces raptumque protiiada 
detinet Eurotas illic et Sparta Lyeurgi, 
ct sacer in beUum numerus, sua turba regenti. 580 

nunc Mc Cecropiae aariis spectantur Athenae 
canniuibus gaudentque soli uictrice Minenia, 
escidit liie reduci quondam tibi, perfide Theseu, 
rn.ndtda BolUcito praeraittere uela pareuti. 
tu quoque Athenarum carmen: tam nobtle sidus, 5S5 

Erigone, eedes uestra est : Philomela canons 
en uwat iu siluJit, et tu, soror hospita, tectis 
acciperifi : eoUa Tereus ferus esulat agria. 
miraraur Troiaa cineres et flebile uictia 
Pergamon extinctosque sao Phrygaa Hectore: panium 590 
conspicimua magni tumulum ducia : liic et Achilles 
impiger et uictua magni iacet Hectoria ultor. 
quin etiam Graiae fixos tenuere tabeUae 
eignaue: nunc Paphiae roranti? patrc capilli, 
sub truce nunc panii ludentea Golchide nati, 595 

nunc trUtes circa subicctae altaria ceruae 
ueJatUBque pater, nuoc gluria uitia Myronis 
haec et iam ilia maaub; operum turbacque morantur. 
baec uisunda putas terra dubiusque marique? 
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artificie naturae ingene opus aspice : nulla 
nam tanta humani^ rebus spectacula ceraes: 
praecipueque uigil feruens ubi Sinus arJet. 
inaequitur miraiida tamen sua fabula moutera, 
nee minus ille pio, quamquam sons, nobilis ignist. 
nam quondam ruptis excaitdait Aetna caueritie 
et uelut euersis penitua foraacibus ignis 
euecta in longumst rapi^ feruoribus uuda; 
baud aliter quam cunT sas'io loue fulgurat aether 
et nitidum obscura caelum caligine tori^tMtt. 
ardebant agris seg^etes et mitia cultu 
iugera cum dominis: siluac coUesque rubebant. 
uixdura castra putant hoatem mouisse tremendura, 
et iam finitimae portaa euaaerat urbis. 
turn uero ut nuique eat auimusi uireaque, rapiiia 
tutart conantur opes: gemit ille sub auro; 
colligit ille arraa et Ftu]ta ceruice reponit , 
defectum raptis ilium sua carmina tardant; 
hie uelox minimo properat sub ponders pauper 
et quod cuique fuit caii fugit ipse sub illo. 
Bed non iucolumis doiiiinum sua praeda aecuta pet: 
cuoctautiu uorat ignis et undique torret auariw, 
;on»equitur fugises ratis et praemia captia 
increpat : haec niillis parsura ineendia paecuut 
uel solia paraura pieis. namque optima proles 
Amphinomus fraterque pari sub munere fortis, 
cum iam uicinia atreperent incondia tectis, 
aspiciunt pigrumque patrem matremque senecta 
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eheu defessos poduisge in limine membra. 

parcite, auara manns, dites attoUere praedas: 

ilHs diuitiae solas materque paterque, 630 

hanc laperest praedam: mediumque exire per ignem 

ipso dante fidem properant o maxima rerum 

et mexito pietas homini ttttifisima uirtus! 

erubaere pios itiiienes attingere flammae 

et quacumque fenmt illi nestigia cedunt 635 

fdix 31a died, ilia est innoxia terra: 

dextera saeua tenent laenaqne incendia feraent: 

iUe per obliques ignis fiiatremque triompbans 

tutus aterque pio sub pond^^: ffuffidt ilia, 

et circa geminos auidus sibi temperat ignia 640 

incolumes abeont tandem et sua numdna secum 

salua feruni iUos mirantur carmina oatum, 

illos seposuit claro sub nomine Ditis; 

nee sanctos iuuenes attingunt sordida &ta: 

securae cessere domtis et iura piorum. 645 

8oi*tis€ 626 indnis cu. 627 seneota 5ca%«r. senemque «#. 62d£heiio^. 
Henheu ( ^. Seu 8. Sen iam 7 c defossos •. posmsse in ScdUgtr, poBuis- 

sent aei. 629 manfu, dites Aldm. manduoM a. xnanti dieens 7 S c manas 

dicens t^- attoUlte y 8 c 630 dining at* 681 raperest Ed. rapies a t», 

rapiimt ^. 632 mazime a. 684 flammae 7 ct fiamxDA a. flamTnam 3. 

635 quaoumque ylS". qnaecmnq ; a. 686 terra a. terrae «. 637 tenent y c S". 

tenet a8. ferunto. G96 a v, U lott, ^9illa«. iUam#. 640 gemines a. 
ignes a Y t 648 IUos Beposiat SedUger, HIo se poBoit a. Hie se posnit ^, 

644 fata Y€tr. facta a 8. 645 Becuiae Jid. Sedouraett. SedinroM. 

puBLu umaiLn kabonis asIhka iznit* a. 



AETNA 



Fi'TJR elaborate editions of this Ebort poem li&re appeared st Veiy 
different periods during the last tlireu centuries, three of them extending 
to hundreds of pages each: the other, first alike in time and merit, 
though of much leas bulk than its succesaora, looks fonnidahle enough 
when compared with thR text which it illustrates. A lew months ago 
nothing was farther from my thoughts than this poem : towards tho 
end of last October I had the pleasure of coUiiting for Professor Ribbeek 
a manuscript of the Culex in our public library; and on finishing it I 
looked through the Aetna whinh came aflw; and soon found on con- 
paring it with Jacob's edition that it surpassed other collated manu 
scripts in merit at least as much as in age; that it supplied several 
L-ntire Teraea wanting in them, and oftener still half lines or single 
words, making sense at once of passages hitherto nainteiligible and 
hopelessly corrupt. Stimulated by this I made a transcript at leisure 
hours during November of the whole poem, copying the manuscript 
page by page. Aftei-wards while absent from Cambridge in the month 
of January I formed from this copy a provisional text, appending to it 
a complete collation of this codex and adding from Jacob a digest 
of the readings of his two manuscripts, the Helmsteedt and the 
BreslaU. At t^e same time I gave as minute an account as I could of 
the vai-iations of the mysterious lost Florentine fragment by a careful 
examination of the two printed aouroes from Tclucb they are to be 
gotten, both of which I had and have before me, Hai-ing further 
ascertained that the British Museum contained two manoscripts of our 
poem I made an accurate collation of them in the month of Jannary. 
From these sources are derived the various readings which appear below 
my text. A fuller description of them ahril be given afler I have first 
said a few words of the various editions which in fcrming my own I 
have had the power or the will to consult. The explanatory com- 
mantary forms the largest part of my edition : something of the sort I 
found to be necessary for my own satisfiwtion, much of the poem being 
BO obscure and so cormpt that often I could not tell whether I undei^ 
stood what was before me, or, the next beet thing, feel quite sure that I 



(U<i not anderstanil it, nntil I had written, down at length in what 
I projKMed to explnia it This I hope will be found to be not the 1( 
oseEiil portion of thU sDiall work. 

Oiir poem ia found in some only of the earlier ediliona of Tirgilj( 
and tlieae ^ppoai' to bava all easeDtially the pame text, having been 
printed no doubt one from the other. I have before ma two editions of 
1475, Rubens' dated January of thut year and lensun's, both belonging 
to our Trinity library: their texts are throughout the same in alt but 
quite unimportant points, e;cocpt that lenaon in 5H has, probably from 
conjecture, the coirect manOBcript reading lenlo, while Bubeus .and 
I believe all other early editions have vetUo. These then I have deemed 
amply sufficient to repieB<;nt the whole class, since, as might be expected 
in so corrupt a poem, tbey follow the text of a late and very interpolated 
manuscript. Our poem Srat appears in a greatly corrected form in tha 
Aldine edition of the catalecta and other min-ir poems dated December 
1617. This and the second Aldine of Marnh 1034 I have bad hcfi.re me, 
and have found them both must useful in determining the history of one 
text: the second is mostly a reprint of the firdt; buo yet has a g^od 
many important variations from it and in not a few uases i« the first bo 
lar as I kson to offer a coiracc text. Once I have found the right 
reading first in Gryphius' edition of 15 tT. But soon all other editions 
were to be superseded by Scaliger's Vii'gilii Appendix, printed at Lyona 
in 1572 and published in that or the following year: of two copies 
before me one, Duport's, from our Trinity library has on the title-page 
1572; the other 1673, which appears to bo the usual date. A second 
edition was published at Leyden in 1695, with some changes and 
additional remarks by Scaliger and the editor Lindenbruch, Anything 
coming from Scaliger must display learning, power and originality; and 
I do not think that any work of his on the Latin poetn has these 
qualities in a higher degree than hia notes on the Aetna. Its great 
difficulty put him on hia mettle; its poetry tno had far hiui a singular 
attraction: following the older Itulian aiithoritiea, not the more cautious 
Aldine editor, be attributed it to Ovid'a friend Cornelius Sevems imd 
therefore to the ago of Augustus or Tiberius ; 'quo neque post temj>ors 
Tibcrii Caeaarfa oultias poema neque mendosius nllum ad nos peiuisiit', 
he says at the end of his notes. The latter clause is true enough; the 
former he will End few to approve. As ia oft*n seen in vigorous haters, 
bis antipathy to Lucan made him contrast oar poet favourably with 
' ifltl pingues OocdubensMS poetae, Musarum lnrpw^Ta'. Hp set himself 
therefore earnestly at work to coiTect and explain our poem. Having 
bcides the printed editions only one late and interpolated mauuscripf^ 
he. must often from the nature of the case go wide astray. Yet in not 
a few inatauoes with the glance of genius he descries the truth through 
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the grossest comiptiona; oflener still lie cornea near to the truth, and, 
even where moat wrong, is always suggestiPCi Throughout the work 
there breathes that originaJ fresbDees which m&kes it an lively and plea- 
saot to read as if it had been written for us, and not three centuriea ago. 
At the close of the Aetoa he sayti his whole 'Appendix' was composed 
in a month. Seldom then cao euch an araoiint of work have b<«n got 
through as in the week or so out oi'this month which we may presume 
he gave to our poem. But his enei^ looks almost superhuman, and hiB 
sell- confidence as well. 

Scaliger long hold undisputed sway, until in 1703 the well-known 
John Leclerc decided that the time hod come for a new recension and 
published his prolix edition under the assumed name of Theodorus 
Oorallus, which gives a Greek equivalent for the Hebrew, a Hebrew for tho 
Greek part of fata name loannea Ciericua. Ho clearly meant it to advance 
hu claims to universal excellence: with this view he is glad enough to 
find Scaliger, wluwe notes he prioia at length, in the wrong; but I do 
not detect any more nuwortby motive in his laittt-fiudingj and the Ibrm 
of his book gives the reader ample opportunity of seeing how unequal 
he ia to his prodeoessor. Yet he ia a man of aound sense and exCeuaive 
erudition: his inUrpreialio indeed \% precise enough where the origtnjil 
is easy, oHen va^e and 'inmeauing where the other ja con-upt or 
obscure; but^ though he never makes a brilhant emendation, his good 
Bonse enables him to correct not a few paaaages, and his illudtrations are 
often happy and to the purpose. These his succajsora Wemsdorf and 
O^acob borrow without acknowledgment, while they ossail without mercy 
his defects, glad to trample ou ooe who is down. We next come to 
Werusdorfs edition published in the fourth volume ot his poetae Z<atiai 
minores with imple introductions, notes and excutsuses. He ia not 1 
think BO acute as Leclerc, whom I shall henceforth call Gorallus; but 
his learning is great in all that concerns the literature ot hi^ subject 
His critical power is I thiuk verj' &ma]l : what chiefly distinguishes his 
edition is this, that he was the first to tako from Cornelius Severua and 
confer on Seneca's friend Lncilius the autliorshi]; of the poem. The 
only other edition to l>e mentioned is Frid. Jacob's published in 1836. 
It forms a considerable vnlume; and oootainh a full collation of the 
Hclmstaedt and Crealau manuscripta. This work, like his lUanilius, 
is aadly wanting in [irecision and acumen; and its prolixity exceeds all 
bounda of toleration: great wcariaesa of the flesh it often is to read 
notes covering several j>ages of closp print, full of Greok, Latin. French, 
English and German quot-itiona in illustration of things with wtuch 
they bave not the least connexion; to go through argament;- designed 
to shew that the author must have written what by no possibility he 
could have written ; to find the editor asking triumphantlv at the end 
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whether he has not now proved hia poiot, the only point he hu ptoTod 
being that in: does uot imderatttnd what he is talking abouU But what 
I have said hj no tueans applies to all th<s notes ; uor can &ay onu 
tUapjte that he haa often rightly emended tht! corrupt text: he haa 
employee! too moch more judiciously thair Wemsdoif the Florentine 
fragment 

And now I oome to the manuaoripte which I have made nae of: as 
(Steady said, this poem should never have be'^n edited by me, if I Lad 
not met with the maiuaorjpt in onr public llbraiy, Kk v 34, numbered 
2076 in the new catttl'igne. Thia codex is so much auperioi' to all other 
eaistiog codices both in age aud in merit, that not only have I grounded 
my text mainly on it, but as in duty bound liave noted the iniuutast 
discrepancies of apeliing; I call it •. Beside o I have colkted, and so 
&r as I know hare been the first ta collatf>, two nuinoscripU in the 
British Itfuaenm : one which I call > forms part of Arundel 1 33, a large 
folio in double coiumoB : the Aetna begina a t lej'.i' 92b and ends aJ; 9 6 b : 
the lat colaiQD has 38 lines besides 'i.he headt:jg, the Last page oontaiiui 
14 lines, all the other columns have 3!:l Unea cuck This codex is of tha 
I5th century, but belongs to the less interpolat-ed class of late mse. and 
la Bxtremely like, though I think on the wholo rather bettw than 
Jacob's ma. 3, which I denote by r: my critical aotea will shew folly 
their relation to each other. The becond cudex which I name t, is 
Sloane 777, art. 6, wiitten on veUuin in a small Italian hand late in the 
]Sth century. It belongs to the xuore interpolated claes of mss. and 
BBoribes the poem to Corneliua SeveruB, r'hich 7 gives to Vitgil: it 
departs however Icsa from a and the better mas. than Scaliger'a worth- 
less codex and the early printed copies do. To these uisb. I have joined 
Jacob's two, hia H which I o&ll S, end hia 3 which I call <. & was col- 
lated for him by Lachmann; and therefore, we may feel sure, with 
accuracy. Though it is dated so late as li70, S is the best of the infe- 
rior mas,, better on the whole I think than -y aad ; mnch better than I, 
or the early editions; though, compared with 0, it is to be reckoned 
mOTely. among these, t is assigned to the 14th centuiy by one Krant^ 
to the end of the 13th by one Woehler, as 1 learn from Hand, Stat, silv, 
p. XXV ; according to Hand it is the host extant ms. for Statius' Hilvae ; 
but it must I shink belong really to the 16th oeutury. The variationa 
of 1 8 1 1 1 have not giTen of course with the same jmnntenesa as those of 
a: it would have been mere waste of space, and worse, to have done so. 
It is perhaps only the shortneae of the poem that eicusea my citing even 
80 much from them : iisually, where ihey agree entirely or essentially 
with one another, I denote them by w, aa I shall ex])lain below. Befor* 
I come to the lost Florentir » fragment which I call p, I must describe a 
more fully: tfce diiForent piccca wiiich the manuscript containa are 
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onniaerated hi the new c&talo^e, Vol. m p. 703 — 706 : I give liere «>tq« 

details not mentioned there. 

The Tohimo we sow hsre i* but haJf the original manuBcript : it 
commences with qnaternion ix : the quateraionB are all marked at the 
bottom of the ijist page of each, fx £ si \ii kjii : then foUow 7 leaver of 
the next one: the last leaf has ite lower half cot off: it contained no 
doubt the portrait of the aojiiPTOB qui bgkipsit, which ha« been pilfered by 
Home nnscrupulons collector. Our poem occnpiw 33 pages, viz. tha last 
two leaves of quaternion xn, the whole of nn, the ne^rt six leaTea, and 
the first page of the last imperfect leaf ; page oue c-oiiiains the heading 
of the poem and 19 verses, the next 31 contain ^0 vecoes each, the lost 
page has 6 verses of the (Kwrn and the Bubioript?on, The lines in this 
edition are numbered in the order thej oome in a which has 615 verses: 
the two additional onej ia p are reckoned as eupernumerariea. a eame 
into our libnuy with the rest of Biahop More of Ely's magnificent ool' 
lection in 1716^ and is Ihe codex EUensift cited by Davies in hie Cicero 
de natura: it oaouot bp later than the 10th centurv; and a])peaT8 to 
have been written io England, as some of the raodci'n poemf in it are 
concerned with the literary squabbles of this country. Indeed Mr 
Bradshaw our Librarian thinks it j>D«ubls that in piece 7 'vwsua L de 
quodam soperbo', ths L is Lantfredus or Lanfiridus, a disaiple of Bishop 
Ethelwold of Wineheeter, at that time the chief seat of English learning. 
If this he so, our ms. cannot be earlier than the end of the 10th century : 
to me it appeATs to be earlier. It is beautifully and for tho age accu- 
rately written; the words are correctly divided, except that, in con- 
formity witli tha.andieut prononciftCion, the atonies, .lueb as et, qid, turn, 
and the mouosjlhibic prepositions are often uriiled with the word that 
follows ; odor<t ut for odor aut, opera enuHbus for operae rvdilus, ager 
ebatntot for o^ref uentoi, tncJuois ditlvm for iriciuiii ioli-lu^ii stand quite 
l^ tbemselves. There are few contractions, except those which are 
Dommon in the oldeet and be^t oodices : tiiua we oiiim, but by no meana 
always, meet with the usual abbcwiations of per, pro, priu, que, est, 
qitoU, of the final m, and mm in the middle of woivls, of -tar in th^ |)r«' 
sent passive, and -hug in the dat. or>bl. plur. Single or iiire instsnces of 
di, oms, tpi, irk, nris, aintia (amentia} occur. The spelling is on the 
whole Tery good and I have followed it in all but palp.ible corruptions : 
even Awmor and gulphvr L have retained as they may be from the 
author: barir-ai-isms like Aethna, coelera, atgeitti; iufAnr axe very rare: 
frnUa IB spelt rightly ; millia once where the reading u^ otherwise cor- 
rupt: ae is generally correctly given, preccps and the like being fte 
exceptions. With good reaaon then, as already ob-wrved, I have noted 
its minutest variations. The manuscript has been corrected throughout, 
but at r«re intervals, by a oonteroporary hand ; c and p, n and r, rt and 



M, a and e, a and o are among the letters most commoDly interobanged, 
evidently from these letters respectively being not easy to diatjugoiah ia 
aome archetype of thu inferior maa, as well as a : by this oonfosioi) of a 
with e and o I explain for inataneo in G Dodona.tor Ladonit and ia 622 
portam for partem. 

The iramenao euperiorifcy irfa over all the later msa, ia seen through- 
out the poem ; in 50 places it make.'* seuae of nimt in them is qitita 
unintelllgiblo ; and in msuy other place? points out the right road tu 
emendation; while it ia only in a few trivi&l or accideutal cases where 
they ha^e any advantage over «, aa in 19 where the copyist for malrem 
reads mentem, the dentem of 20 having caught hia eye. Thua a alone 
gives 5 and 6 in the right order; a alone haa the whole versea 61 'la 
commuue — Pallas', 469 470 ' lUinc — pugnae' ; the half lines 53 ' qu©^ — 
sigiiiB', 60 'A.tque in bellandum', 327 'siphonibus actus', 3-^5 'plantia 
~ pi-aedas', 445 'Siculi uicinia montis', 384 'Si ceesata din referunt'; 
the following words and phrases, making sense out of the nonaonsB of 
other msE., 69 'ceaaat', S5 'Sea tu, terra', 95 ' incingitur', 105 'tortis*, 
107 'oharybdis', 131 'uenas', 310 'crescere', 312 'ablult' ie. 'adluit', 
833 'fulgeat', 353 'nostria', 373 'qnae lumpat iter' anticipated by the 
acumen of Scaliger, 435 'bitnmine', i'6G ' gcnerundia', 457 'facie', 461 
'uiris', 476 '&ex', 483 'feraere', 485 'prnnis' i.e. 'pronis', 490 'amnis', 
507 'Symaethi', 512 'fluere', 513 'Flumina', 53S 'Heraclite, tui', 549 
' praeclus usque', 575 'iuteranmuj', 582 'aoli', 636 'est philomela', 645 
'Sed curae' i.e. 'Secume'. In a few cases some of the more interpolated 
of the late mss. are right or nearly right with a, while f G • are all corrupt^ 
fta 117 'non credit inanis', 138 ■ Intercepts', 430 'testisque', 526 'refel- 
Ijt', 60 'potentia diuum': in 625 the correct 'AmpfainomuB' of y and i 
probably cornea from conjecture. What I have quoted ia but a part of 
what a does for our poem; yet great as its excellence ia compared with 
the others, it is cknr from every page of my critical notea that they and 
a all belong to the same family; some original from which ^8*1 etc 
come, got mutilated in parts: thia original and a. had both some common 
progenitor, removed from them not many degrees. This will bo still 
plainer when I have described the fragment I call p. 

The history of thia fragment which has long disappeared is very 
obscure and uncertain : it is not always easy to determine what its read- 
ings are, owing to the clumsy way in which they have been handed down 
iu two different repertories, one meant to be supplementary to the other. 
The older of these is Walchiaa' A.cta societ lenensia voL T for 1756, 
pp. 3 — 6, a very imperlect collation : the second ia found in the Neue 
Bibliothek der schoenen Wissenacbaften vol 59 pp. 311—337, where 
F. 0. Matthiae supplies what was omitted in the other place from a 
duller coUation sent to him by Kulenkamp and taken from the margin 
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nf » cO[iy of Kthoeus' edition, Paria 1390. On tlie bficfe of Uie titlo- 
page wau written ' In Aetna V. signififfit cod. Fiorenlinum, quom indo 
liabiiit BroBtlus, nempe solum partem illam'. Matthiae thinks thfl 
collation is not Ei-uatius', but N. Heinsius', an Burmano, n. to Oxid 
met. I 85, gives two of ita readings ■t.ith these words 'sed legendum ex 
antique codice Mediceo quem Heicaius contulit'. One Henr. Einatms 
pulilished in 1641 a veiy brief catalogue of the Laurentian library : in it 
I tiod no mention Of thia codex : he emimeratcs merely the aame mas. of 
Virgil which Bandini describeH: Lucca would seem to be the place 
vhere it really existed. I have taken great pains t» get from these two 
soui'i«B as complete a collation as I could of this fragment of 150 lines : 
it begins with v. 138 and ends with 286 ; bat we have no account what- 
ever of ite couilition, its age, ita orthography; for the one or two notable 
instances, as eauesa, errarUeia, which the collations record, I feel con- 
Tiaced oorae merely from the edition of Pitlioeus, which so prints these 
words: uot one remarkable spelling I believe is given difTering ironi 
Pitbieus. Wernsdorf suspects its beat readings and acarcely make? any 
use of them: Jacob employs them oft«n very unskilfully. Tel for this 
part of the poem which chances to be obscure, this fragment b quite 
invaluiihle: many passages are not intelligible without it. To doubt 
its esaential genuineness is monstrous : in 150 vss, it giTes ten times a> 
many brilliant and certain corrections of the other mss. as a Scaliger can 
mtihe in the whole poem. Quite as incontestable in my opinion is ita 
superiority over a in these vbs. at> is the superiority of a over all ether 
msa. : when one finds so much here that can be understood only from p, 
one trembles to think how much must remain uncorrected in the rest of 
the poem, p gives us two lines, fooud in no other tae. : as a in the other 
parts gives ua 3 cv 4 other vss. which x, i.e. all the other mss. want, I 
ioiar that to suppose a larona of one or more vss. is some other dilBcuIC 
passages is a legitimate and simple method of emendaldon. One certain 
test, if teat be wanted, i>f the gcniiineneiis of § is this: in some of the 
passages in whioh It is right a alone agrees with it, *> are all diSerent : 
in still more it is right oi nearly so, then follows a, then come «, much 
fiirtber than u from p : for examples of the first kind look at 230 uinclo 
I&S incendi, 163 eeae; for inafances of tie second kind see 151, 157. 
Itij, 16G, 166, 169 170, 214. and 210 and SIS, both notable instances: 
as samples of the eseellencP of p compared with ^1 others, comp, 138, 
J40, 111, 153, 158, 159, 160, 161, 166, 175, 182, 183, IW, 187, 193, 
194, 199, 2UC, 209, 214, 216, 220, 221, 224, 227. 233, 238, 246. 348, 
Sfi3, 264, 279, 284, 286: again p aJone has 276 277 278 in their right 
places. But then on the other hantl a. has poinls of superiority over p, 
utoo agreeing more with a than with p, aa mi^ht be axpected: thus in 
the 3 verses last referred to and in 25& which fi.illows them, though fi 
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hM them in the ri{^t order, a has clcM-ty the better readings. TMi u 
the case too in other passages, for which I refer to the cntical notes and 
eaiomeutuy: thus in 236 thb strange Panope of p in difficult, to accooat 
for cxMpt on the hj^jvothesU of deniened interpolation : in other taaea 
such as 31'! I cannot decido betw-enn ' tendjnt' of a«, uid 'pandant of 
P; 203 'magnos' of an, and ' tantos of p: in most of these instances 1 
prefer the readings of » and *i, becaiiss I am sure of their genaineneBa ; 
whiW 'we cannot eay in the absence of all evidence whether the readings 
of p maj not have been tamp'irvd with. In several pa^agea for rea:wnu 
given ia the oommentaiy I prefiir a decidedly to p : in a few, such as 
18S ISO, am! 251, if we havr the genuine lections of p, I can only ac- 
oount for them by snppDsing two recensiom< in ancient times. But fi L< 
too dhort a fragmeoit nud the eridence for each different reading too 
Qiicertain to enable bs to decide siirh a question, or to determine what 
is the exact relation between psnd a«»: advice and correction on this 
part of my sabject I wouM gUdlv receive, p contitined v»a. 1 38 — 286 , 
or li9 V8B. of a; but it had two, 18C b and 33i3 b, -wanting in a and lu. 
^.t the same time it is not likely that it had both 186 and 195 of o, the 
2nd of which a.t all events is incunte stably spurious. Frobably therefore 
the fragment oontainet] exactly 150 lines, and filled three leaves of 25 
lines to the page, whirh had goi detached from the rest. It is likely 
then that the first 137 vs3 ef the poem filled also three leaveaj and 
sinoe they would not give ite fell complement of 25 lines to each pege, 
this mjght'^ employed as a furthor argument that soveral vss. have 
been lost in a and. u: au assumption peremptorily called for by other 
and moi* eogant rensona. 

A few words have now to ha said of the reputed authors of our 
poem. It came down among the smaller works attributed to Tirgil ; 
to whom it is isugned by our beet mss. a^*: t hts simply 'de atnti 
monte.' As it has manifestly no claim whatever, less even than tlie 
odiex or ciris to be hla work, I need not controvert what none will 
now maintain. The neime of Comeliufi Severus has found more ac- 
oeptance in modern times : to him it was given by some Italian scholar 
at least aa early as the I5th cei^jtury; for my t bears his name on 
its title, and Fulvius Ursinus in his. Virgil, o. Gr. acr. coll. p. S72 
ed. 156B tells us that he found a tns. written by Pnmponius Laetus 
with the heading ooBtfELi SEvmu abtk^ The early editions hava 
Virgil's name together with the words 'a quibusdam Cornelio tribuitttp' ; 
and. though the more cautious Aldine editor calls it ' incerti authoris', 
Scaliger iu his paHsionate exaggeration of the merits of the posm gladly 
gave its authorship to a poet of so good mi age as Cornelius Severua. 
His judgment from which there waa no appeal settled the question 
for two centuries, until Wemsdorf in J78fi brought forward a new 
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fnvoTirhe, notwithstaniling & protest from Marklaud, inclin.id eveu to 
nudorrate the merit aad age of +ue poem, who declu^d with, reason that 
thttre was no reaemblance betweeu its ntyle aad that of the ludoubted 
remains of Sevems. In truth the longisat fragment, that of 25 verses on 
the dea.th, of Cicero preserved by the elder Senoca, has an Ovidiau 
fulness ajid elaaticdtj and easy flow which we look for in vain in any 
part of our poem. Hia friend Ovid addresses hiin an the 'imtcs mag- 
norum maxime regum'j and Quintilian, x I 89, Kuys that, though he 
is a better versifier than poet, yet if the whole of his ' bellum SicuJum ' 
had heen written like tie first book, he would have justly claimod 
the second place among Eoman heroic poets, above Ovid himself. 
Miere is no donbt that the Italian scholar who first assigned the poem 
to SeveruH, was led to do so solely through a paaaftge in the 79tb 
epistie of Seneca, where he is speaking of his fiiend Luoilins' intention 
to describe Etna in his poem, ' hnnc sollemnom omnibus poetis locum' ; 
'quern quominus Ouidiua tractaret nihil obstitit quod iani Vergiiiua 
impleuerat: ne Seuenim quidem Coraelium nterqne doterruit'. But 
the natural meaning of Seneca's words, as Wemsdorf has seen, is that 
Severus had inserted in his 'helium Siculum' a. dort episode about 
Etna, as Virgil had done in hia Aeneid and Ovid in his tnetamorphoses. 
This passage ther^ore is by no means in favour of his cLiJms, as our 
poem forms a distinct and complete whole. These vwy words of 
Seneca however led Wemsdorf, and have since induced Jacob and 
many others to maint&iu unhesitatingly that Lucilius himself is the 
author; with what truth we have next to examiDe. For the solo 
purpose of throwing some liglit on this qna'^tion I have read through the 
whole of Seneca's letta-s. The resulte obtained I had intended at first 
to state at some length; bat I have since come to the conclusion thiit 
the matter is not important enough for tliis; and I have accordingly 
compressed what I have to stiy into as brief a space as possible, 

In his 2Iat epistle Seneca says 'quod Epicurus amico auo potnit 
promittere, hoc tibi promitto, Lucili; habebo apud posteroa gratiam, 
possum mecum duratura nomina educer-e'; and he has kept hia word; 
but for Seneca's writings the name of Lucilius would have been unknown 
to us. As it is, we seejiim in a gi-eat variety of aapcots ; for to him are 
addressed the whole of Seneca's letters, the fir,t book of the dialogues, 
and the seven hooks of naturales quaestioues, in all mnch more than 
half his extant woi-ks. From these VLirious sources we learn much about 
Lucilius; his cognomen was lunior, he was procUTati>r of Sicily during 
the whole time that Seneca corresponded with him ; of humble birth he 
had raised himself to this place by his own merits: 'in medium te pro- 
tulit ingenii vigor, scriptorum elegantia, claroe at noblles amicitiae'. 
He had seen much service, had crossed the Orea.t and Little St Bernnrd 
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a&d tlie Ulyrian pas.st'8; tlie tjTanny of Gains had not liepr ah] 
to force Liui to abanclou Gsatiiliciw, nor tim frceilmea of Claudio 
tuude hiia uafaiLUful tu other friends. Suoeca wliosf^ lulien appear to 
have lieen vcitten. in uld age, ceJIe bixD t ' inuenie' in coittvaat witli him- 
Rult' But B.-n he luuxt have arrived at ynun of diacretioii ia 39, wiien 
Qaetniiciia jierifihed, lie iiiuit h»ve puasi-d the age of forty aouia years 
heftre Seiiei^'a death. Be'iuo^ eji^itkji of hie philiinr>p!iical taetea, auai _ 
these ate sufficiently pvoved by thu whole teniiur of their o'jrreBjuiiidcntM. 1 
He ahsa c&ils him 'my |'i>et' and cites aerend of bia Terse^j; and in tbO 
79th letter, of which we have alreedy spoken, ha alludea to Liieiliiis' 
design of describing £tQa iu hi^ pneiu, a trite cojm: wilb poets, as Ovid 
had done after Viifjil. Si^i-ercta after Oviil: 'aiit egu te non noiii aul 
Aetna tibi snliuam mmiet: iam c\i]As grande aLiquid et par prioribiiH 
scribere'. TliJR passage implies that Et.nii wki to Ibrm. an epinude in 
some poem, na it had done Id the Aeiieid, the metamorpho!)e>; and the 
work of CiTDplius Suverus, ond would feetn at first sight to opiwM tha i 
cUima of LucllLua as much aa those of tievero^i. Uut there is t.hijV 
difference; 1hn poem of Severns »'tn already written, that of Lucilius.^ 
waaudt; and a^ h>>i maleriuls and inlerest in the subject increased, he 
nwy lievo choaeu to wiite an independent work on Klna. Would then 
ihfi age of imr poem o^ree with that of l.uciliuB 1 exactly, 1 think : for I 
huva uo doubt it belongs fo the silver age. When it is freed li'om the 
barhjtrous rhythms introduced into it by Scaliger, Gorallua, WetnBdorf 
and Juuoli, its toohnk:J sfyle i.s exaxiMy that of LuL-ttn and other poeta 
who formed iheraMtlves on the model pt Ovid; and I cannot but think 
it wafl written beftiru Val. Flaceus, Statius and SUiua had set the faehion 
of alavislily copying Viigil'a thoughts and jaitfjuage: our poem, small aa 
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Tliat Luciliufl wftB f.iud of Ovid v 
nat qiiaest iv 2 2 ' qiLare uon cuin poeta raeo i 
inipingo'. It contains however I think atill 
its age: Wemsdorf has noted that ths artil 
2D3 seema to allude ta a mechanical oonLrivan 
and he and Jacob allege this as a certain pi-ojf that the poem was uol 
written bi.-fiire this time. Very likely the poet may allude to this very 
ma'^hioe; hut this is by no means cectiuii, as I have shewn m my notaa' 
to the p&saage that similar Tritons, as well au watej-organs, are deHorilied 
by HcTOii of Alexandria long before. Again the writer, anxious to 
illoati-ale his subjeot in every way, carefully describes nU the csUuct or 
nearly extinct volcanoes he knows, those of the Aeolian islands, lachia, 
and the r-yion hetwwen Naples and Unmae wliioh he had himstlf in- 
spected. If then the 'Vesaeiu Hesperiae letalis apex' had, when he 
wrot^ ttlroaily burst ou the aatonished world, he eonld not posaihly hava 
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passed over tli« far more pertinont iwuruc of illustration aiiJ comparisrn. 
Our poem then Was wriflen belore 7Sf, and na 1 cannot anyLow believe 
it to be old«c than the sil'-er ngu, ;ta time would exactly tally with the 
tirao of LiiciliiLs. The p(«m Wo ia evidently written by one who was 
well aoquainted with Etna aud its neigh bo urhoud, and iiad seen itn 
eruptiona and their oon»4eq«6Qcea ; now Lucilias waa long grjvc-riiur rif 
Sicily. I flnil too more than oQO indication tiiat the wi'itet- had a 
practical itnowl&dge of Wiir and public LuHiuets, More than once in the 
coinmontary I have noted how foad he is of oompanng the ravages ff 
Etna with those of an enemy. The most cuiiona pa.^sage ia 4G4 — 474, 
which a first rondera intelligible : to the pnet, a, spectator of the acene, 
JLXna suggests the notion of a vittariouH i-ntmy wtftcking tho tenified 
bystanders at the same time with mi^.iilca and at close quarters. Tho 
picture, looki* as if drawn by a practised obaerver of battles, not by a 
mere closel-poet. Now LuciliHs would appear, a? we said above, to liavo 
served under I^ululus Gnelulicus cojBninsdei' in Upper Germany, at 
tJiat time one of the bust echoolit of Rom.ia war, where ha might have 
had many opportunities of Bceing the builnriana falling under the swords 
and miflailes of the legions and ati'ewin^ the liold of battle in me manner 
here described, Tho otinous metaphor too in 27S 2S8 359 strikea me 
as written by one who had jniictical experience of such scenes. Tbe poet 
moreov*;!' speaks us an eyewitness of tho neighhrnirhood of Naples^ and 
Seneca talks to Lncilins of ' Pompeios tnoa*, and ' Parthciuiio tua' as if 
LucUina had some close connexion with those parts. All this shews of 
course only i.hat he might have b*ien, not that he waa the author. 

Besides the passage about Etna in Sonnoa'a 79tli epistle which we 
hAVG discussed above, Wernsdorf und Jacob tu prtwo the author to bo 
Lucilius allege the fiiet aa they say that he waa an apicnrean and thfi 
writer of the poem was an epicurean. This question they treat with 
great careJeasness and confusion of thought: Jacob refers (■) no less 
tliB" seven pass.iHe.'' to prove that tho poet was a Ibllawoi- of Epicurui. 
Five of IhoBe merely ad?ise you tii use vour eyes and senses in judging 
nf what is gi>icg on ; and thi.-i a stoic could do aa «ell as an epicurean ; 
niiy ft believer in Zcno of Elea, as well iia a partisan of Zeno of Citiuin: 
the other two paasatjes directlj disprove what be asserts. Sot lo dwell 
on minor points, thore are tbroe passages in llie poem, e.vh dLstinetly 
enuntiating a leading atoicaJ doctrine ; lirKt, 3ii — 35, where the divinity 
of the stais is maiiitainpd : this a peripatetic indeed might have held aa 
well as a stoic; wrtailily not an epicurenn. The 2iid passage is 173 174, 
where the end of fclie present slate of things and the retuin of the world 
lo ita original state are hinted at, in exact oonCorniHy witfi the teaching 
of the stoics, ill direct contradiction to tlut of r.pieiirUs who taught tliat 
our world would one day pasR awuy into Us sonstituent .itoma and be 
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as -though it never had been. The third passage in 537 foil, where the 
poet reeommeads the ' verissima dicta' of Heraclitua' obscure book, that 
fire Wat: the end of all things and the element of all things : hiu subse- 
quent iniitatious of the laoguage of Lucretius no more shew him to be 
an epicurean, than the many close imitutioBH of the same writer by the 
stoic ManiliuB prove it of him. If then Lucilius was an epicurean when 
ouTjpoem was written, he did not write it. It ia with reference mainly 
to this point that I have gone through Seneca's letters. I will give a 
Buraioftry of the resiilts I have obtained : if I were to state the evidenoe 
at length, I should hare to fill many pageH with extracts. J 

Lnciljiis appears to have been a man of literary and philosophical 1 
tastes, given to much and multifririoiia residing: epiat. 2 2 'illad autera 1 
uide ne isfca lectio auctortim mnltoruni et omnia generis uoluminum 
hiibeat aliquid uagum et instabile': without as yet a fixed creed, but 
anxious to have one; ready to be convinced by the argnments of Seneca, 
and accepting much of what he hiys down, but still, as we can see from 
the very last of Seneca's letters, refusing to accept eonie of the most ex- 
treme stoical paradoxes. That during any period of their correspond- 
ence LiiciliuH was a professed epicurean, I do not believe: eren in the 
earliest li:tters Seneca often speaks of Epicurus and hi.^ sect, as he could 
hardly have done to an intimate friend who was at the rame time a 
decided epicurean. Yet f:'om several indirations it would appear that 
Lucilius was fuvourably inclined to this school : once, epiat. 33 9, Seneca j 
writes 'vocem tibi Epicuri tui reddere'; comjiare the ' Oiiidius tuna* ] 
already Bpoten of: in the 107th epislle we have 'Epicurus noeter"; lb« 
68th epistle too has more tli.in one expi-ession, indicating r^ome relation 
between Lucilius dtid Epicurus. But all this is very tar from shewing 
that Lucilius was a professed believer in Epicurusj and indeed from first 
to last Seneca writes in a way that seems to me to contradict such a 
ai]|)pasitioa : no epicurean could have held the doctrines about provi- 
dence, the gods etc. which Seneca attributes to his friend even at the 
be^nning of their correspondence. It seems clear enough then that 
Lufjlina was, like many of liis cniiutrymon, an eclectic, with a distaste 
for the iron condstency of the Creek speculative spirit; finding mnch 
to approve and something to dislike in each of the livEiI schools of Epi- 
ourus and the Porch, then the most popular systems in Bome. Seneca 
himself shrunk front some of the estremest stoical paradoses and owed 
mnch to the more human and hnmane teaching of Bpicurus. We Jeai'n 
from Gellius that there were at least two more books of Seneoa's letters 
to Lucilius; but at the end of the twenty extant Lucilius is still a 
doubter of the trutba of stoicism. However it ia poasiblo enough that 
fiirther reflexion and the subsequent death of Seneca may have produced 
iviction in the generous spirit of LucilLos. If then there was 
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say positive bviilence in favour of his being the author of our poem, Hw 
Furious poiats I have discussed would to mj uiad nitbei increase than 
diminish the prob&bility. But there is no such evidenoe; and tbougli 
LuciliuB might seem to have a somewhat better claim than an^ other 
single name, yet, aa between him and the whole Btoman world, the 
chances must be gresat against him. 'Aetna' therefore stall remains and 
I &ncy ever will remain the work 'iocerti auctoria'. 

Our poem is on the whole singularly uuattractive and of meagre 
merit enough : the poet seems to have been urged to his task not by the 
muse, but by a most conscientious deaire to enlighten an ignorant world 
on the true causes of the eruptions of Etna and the real nature of the 
much misunderstood lava-stone. More than half the poem Ih taken up 
with describing at most vexatious length first the many ways in which 
wind and air help to rouse the subterrunean £res, and then the manner 
in which the 'lapis molaris' is really fused. The first 90 verses are 
formal and have a strong twang of the school ; the coneluding episode of 
the Catunian brothers is stiff aud coastrained, and quite fails of the 
pathos it is intended to produce. Perhaps the best lince in the poem, 
OS Jacob has remarked, are 234i — 269, which, touch on a theme suited 
to the Bonuin tone of thought; and, ibr similar reasons, 666 — 5dS. As 
I have already said, our Cambridge manuscript is my sole inducement 
to publish thji edition : it seemed to sae, considering the good age of the 
poem, worth while to give it to the world in an improved shape. Its 
attractions are too small to make me care to keep it longer by me and 
try to correct more completely ite exceedingly corrupt text. I give it 
therefore to the world well aware how much has yet to be donn; how 
much, that appears to me satisfactoryj will be found defective by intelli- 
gent readers. As another editiMi oi such a poem, is not likely to be 
called for, if on subsequent reflexion anjlhiug new might occur or 
should Clitics publicly or privately suggest to me corrections, I might 
by and bye add these in the form- of an- appendix to the present work. 

One more point. I have here to touch upon. Ajb soon as I had bo- 
gun to revise the poem, I looked about for what might help my pur- 
pose. Ascertaining that Professor M, Haupt had written two programs 
on the poem, I sought of course at once to obtain them. By an un- 
lucky accident thoy were neither in my own library nor in any library 
public or private, so far as I could learn, in Cambridge, Oxford or Lon- 
don. My booksellers after some delay obtained for me the second one 
of 1859, from whieh 1 have got one brilliant emendation: the earlier 
one of 1854 was reported from Berlin and other places as wholly out of 
print. It has only just been procured for me after long advertising. 
Its importance I at once recognised; but as I was not inclined to re- 
model my work, a part of which waa already in the printer's hands, I 



liitve introduced frojii it into tile body of mj edition only one emenda- 
tion, testem fuv pfusUfm in 449, wliich I had left uncoixected; to the rest 
of the pro«fram I have clevotpd a jjeparate appoudix The learned and 
acco/tipii.'shed critic has bad the ill-luck to get a tnost inaccurate coliatiou 
of a. 

The rntinuscripts which I denote by a, p, Yi ^f ^ ^ respectively have 
been fully described above: as I have already said, the minutest varia- 
tions of a have been recorded; as well as the readings of the lost £rvig- 
menf p, so far as a nompai'ison of the two authorities on which I had to 
nel^ permitted his to be done: where it did not seem woitli while to 
give in detail the variation of -y, 8j € and l, « denotes either al^ of these, 
together with the editions berere Aldus so far as they wore known to me, 
unless any of these msa. are especially exci-pted; or else the ejeneral coa- 
sensufc of the best and most important of them : S" desiguatos some or all 
of the later and wor^ of these inferior mss. and editions : Ed denotes 
tlie present editor. 



1 — 8 : the poet calls on Apollo and the muses to insjjire him in 
singing of Aetna* ] seems to bo a reminiscence both of Lucr. vj 202 
'rotantque cauls flammam fbrnacibus intus', 681 ' Flam ma foras uastis 
Aetnae fornacibas efflet', and of Virgil's * undantem ruptis fornacibus 
Aetnam\ rupt Ignes: so 59 'per attonitas rurapuntur fulmina nubes'; 
201 'fragor tot. nunc rumpitur Aetna'; 362 * flammas ac fulmina rum- 
punt'; 393 'fontes Infectae rumpuntur aquae': so Oratius cyneg. 432 
'ruptique ambustis faucibus amnes'; Stat. Theb. xu 275 *rupto igni\ 
both speaking of Aetna t Lucr^ ii 214 'abnipti nubibus ignes', with 
which Macrobius compares Aen. ni 199 * abruptis nubibus ignee' where 
Ribbeck's O has abrupti, Macrobius giving abruptis to Lucretius. 
3 Quid'j i.e. 'why', of a « is better than- the Qitod of all editions: Cic. 
Cato 51 ^habent enlm rationom cum terra quae numquam recusat impo- 
rium': comp. Aen. i 54 *Imperio premit...Illi...Cirottm claustra fre- 
munt'. 4 and 8 Phoebo duce: he imitates the culex 12' 'Phoebus 
erit nostri prinoeps et carminis auctor'. The omission of the vocative is 
harsh, but it is to be got out of Phoebo duce = te, Phoebe, duce : the 
interpolated mss. and editions give * dexter mihi carminis auctor, Apollo*. 
5 Ddost : delos a « : the enclitic at is a continual source of this and like 
corruptions in mss.: I account in the same waj for many corruptions in 
our poem: 604 I have written ignist: ignis &<»: 96 et sotidunist: et 
solido a, et solidum. 'y » : the corruption arose out of et ^olidust: 139 
ruirui^t : minas ^, ruinae (i.e. ruina* e.) a u : 194 cperist : operi est p, 
operum efit.(L e. operust) a «. 231 lunasat: luna est a « : lunae est p <y (: 
Zi&rumaest : minis aw; 353~»^ tenuistx in tenui a n^ tenuis t T : 470 
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rlomilast, gtaniis: domita atanti a: *> omit the vera^: 548 ingenioit : 
iogcDio tst \ s", ingenium est a. w ; 607 limgwnsl : Ignguiii a • : SS!* ler- 
raegl : tei-rent a a : teri-aest (irat became (wresi : 691 rapirreU : rapies a « : 
Holiest ; ut fttni est : fidea tiitum est e*, fido tututn bsI a : on !Ke other 
liBud, iSGaegri'-'s su lightly, segne est p-. i48 no(tsa riglulv: nola ewt tr, 
nocte 781. Thin »t ta £t very fruitful Bourcci of col ruptioo ; I believe 
for instance tliat in Propert. in (11) 3* 53 wt shcmld read 'Nee si poal 
fjtygiaa aliquid rcAt (i.e. i« Ds^t) arbiter undas': coiiiEi. 'Sunt aHqoid 
manes' aod the like. Probably in many oases wbere om- mp.-f. now giye 
esl ia full, our author wrote si, as in 19 inBtauces la which sat now 
occuca at the end of a verse ; as wkII as in no less Ebon 38 instances 
whei* a vowel or an m ia elided befoi-e eu by our ittBS in other parts of 
the vorsa If the poet diu not always lorile the enclitic at, ba probably 
meant us so to pittnounoe, >is in moat of tliei^e cases an elision would not bo 
admissiole according to his princifies of versitiration which are mostly 
Ovidian, the prevailing fashion in his ago. Thus while qus or otber 
instancta of H are freely elided, more than 100 times; lie is much uioro 
cbary in eliding d or a syllable ending in Tit, and in the whole poem 
there &ro hardly more thaxi 31) caaes of- the elision of a long tov.'cI ; and 
ill these last as well as tiioso of a and m a very large projinrtion of the 
cliaions oeciu- between the iirst and Sod foot or in the middle of tlie 4th, 
where to our taste and thai of the ancients sudi elisions siJimded ioas 
liarsb than elaewbera In other cases the elision was designed to pro- 
duce some particular effect gmUior: Mart.iv 44 5 'Haee Yeneri&scdes 
Lacedaomonc gratior illi'. 

Ilyla is the same thing as tiie ifci of a, tbe aspirate then and long 
before being nothing and y and i beiag interchangeable : thuB 411 olwi- 
fiuB, 607 Simeliti, lukd on the other hand 119 hyatzi, 602 eyrius for 
Hi'i-ius : on the one hand oapilium, eataustos with h written above, ao for 
/wee, on the other cohfrcet, cliolc/tide, hoc for uc : see Ribbeclt's proleg. to 
Virgil p. 432 423, 427, 452 and the authorities he cites : a writes 
throughout aathna and aethnavag. For Hyla Compare Slephaiius Byz. 
8. T. 'YXij, iToAif Rtnrpou H- 7 'AirdAAaiv n/iarai 'YXunjs, AtKOf/ipuii' [448] 
Koi %a,Tpa,)(0¥ /3Acuf(WT€s "YAiiTiJv T* y^ : whore the scholiast says 'VAoi- 
rou' Toii 'AiroXXujvoi ■ 'YA»j yap l<n\ irtfA toIi Koi'/itov, roWoi*r^s KiVoou, 
'upa: 'AjrdAAoji'Of, tfi^' 171 'YAtfriji' tov Smv irpoaaynptvowTiv : Euatath. D. 
E 708 $v Si i^atrt koI AoKpupg jto'Ais ''Y\jj, kq) oAAij Kitw/iou dip' ^s kqi 
/YAanj? 'A^rdAAioc irapoL AuKff^povt. l^esa passages 1 quote at length, 
because they are the only ones I kijow whore this "YAij id mentioned by 
name; though Wtrabo p, 6SS alhidca to the same worship; ttra wi\,^ 
Koiipwv Sp^oi i^ovrrn, Apytdov KTitrjua.. ijfiif oSc jrojittrn Timireii' Tyv 
p'^Svfi.ia.v Toii iroiijtrolTos to iXiyiiov twJto ou tj op^ij 'Tpai tJJ 't'tii^u)- 
n-oXAoi' Sui icii/ui OiotKfal 'll\$ap.tv al Ta)(ival to'£u ^trytiv i^a'fi.u. cXff 
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'HivXxK l<rr\y r.T.A. dp^iQ 8* ovy tov ivarfUKov vapavXov to Kavpiov rov 
)3A<7roKTO? Trpos 'PoSor, icat cv^v9 ccrnv aK/oa a<^' ijs piTrrown tovs dijfafieyovs 
rov piofiov rov 'A'lroXAiaroi;. This must have been the headland ^povpiov 
mertioned bj Ptolemy v 1 3 just before Kovptov ; and the whole of the 
small peninsula of Kovptov muf>t have been assigned to the worship of 
Apollo Hylates r Steph. Byz. 'Afta/xoo'o-os' ttoXis KvTrpou Iv y rt/i.arae 
*Y\an;s 'AirjAAwv: *tjpvcr6€ui' ttuXis KvTrpov cv ^ 'AttoXXcov Tifiartu 'YXa- 
•nys. Atovvcrtos Boorcrapucw rpirrj, Ot t' ^x^" 'YXarao 6(ov €8os 'AttoX- 
Xcuvos, Tifippov 'Epvo'tfftai' tc Kai ccFaXti/v 'Afxapvcraov : Tififipoi' v6\is 
Kvvpov Iv ]7 TrrtfiryroM 'YXotri/s 'AttoXXwv. The conspicuous position of 
the peninsula in question must have made this name of Apollo well- 
known in Alexandrine and Koman times. The name recalls what Pau- 
sanias x 32 6 says, speaking of Magnesia upon Maeander or Lethaeus^ 
ccTTt 8c Kol Tots IttI iTOTafifo ArjOoLua MayvTjwiv YXat KaXovfi€vov \iapiov* 
ivTa£$a 'AirdXAcovi (u^ctrat awqXxuov, fieytOov^ fikv €V€Ka ov ttoXXov Bwi- 
ftaro?, TO 8e ayakfJUL tov 'AttoXAcovos to. fjuHkurra ap\aiov : the similarity 
of names and worship would seem to imply some connexion. In pre- 
Alexandrine times Cyprus was more than half-barbarian : when it 
became the chief possession of the Egyptian crown, doubtless Apollo 
Hylates, little known to old Greece, would be celebrated by other Alex- 
andrine writers besides Lycophron, — writers now lost but accessible to 
our author, who, as we shall often have occasion to see,, was a man of 
varied learning. 

6 I now oome to the Dodona of mss. which cannot be right, as 
Apollo had no business there. It once occurred to me that Bwrdamia^ 
in the Koman sense, might be the right reading : the whole of that coast 
teemed with his sanctuaries; comp. Strabo 618 irapo. iraaw yap 8iJ -nyv 
irapaXtlav Tavrrjv 6 'AttoXXcov eicrcTt/XT^Tat fi^xpi Tcv€8ov, iSifiivOev^ ^ KvX- 
Xaio? KaXoifji€vo^ rj Fpwevs r^ Tiva aXX-i/v cTrcow/Aiav €;(o>v : Statins Theb. i 
699 in the middle of a similar address, * Sen Troiam Thymbraeus habes'. 
But the true reading I now feel sure is Ladonia *the daughter of 
Ladon' : perhaps our author after some poet of Antioch may have used 
the form Ladotie on the analogy of Hesiod*s 'AfKj^tr/www; and similar 
female patronymics. What has just been said of the poets and writ^ra 
of Alexandria, applies more strongly to those of Antioch and Daphne : 
they have perished and deservedly so no doubt ; yet there are many 
testimonies to shew that for six or seven centuries Daphne n<jfc only in 
splendour and beauty, but in fame as well, had taken the place of 
Delphi, as chief sanctuary of Apollo. But it is not in Euripides or 
Pindar that we read of this : we have to go to Philostratus, Gralen, Liba- 
nius, Chrysostom, Sozomen, Nonnus, Justin, Servius and the like. The 
origin of Apollo's worahip there is told by Justin xv 4 1 'Seleucus 
nouns Antigono hostis accesserat. huius quoqne uirtus clara et origo 



admiralnliB fuit; siqnidem mater eius Laadice, oum nvpta esset Aado- 
clio c]aro inter Philippi duces uirOj uisa sibi eat per quietein ex. conou- 
bitu Aiwilinis concepisse grauidamqae factam cet. Ubi post mortem 
Alexandri occupato regno orientia urbem condidit, ibi quoque geminae 
originis menioi'ia.tn consecraiiit. nam et urbuin ex. AutiocliI patria 
nomine Antiochiam uocauit et campoa uicinoa ApoUini dicauit'. Belen- 
CU8 in 300 B.C. founded at the same time Antioeh, whicli Chrysoatom a 
native proudly terme the KtifioX-ij koI i>4'^P °^ ^^ the cities of the east, 
and at fire milea distance, higher up the Oroiitea, the park and sanctuary 
of Daphne vhtch ChrysosCom, Ammiaji and others so often call a suburb 
of Antioch. Daphne was no less famous than Antioch, which on coins, 
in inscriptions and hooka is as often called Antioch by Daphne, Antioch 
of Daphne, aa Daphne is termed Daphne by Antioch : urCi Travra. ^ ij 
Aa^i^ SfXcuKu, aaya Libanius in his. Antiochicud. Chrysoatom, while 
invidiously contrasting the earthly Daphne with the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, cannot conceal what charms it had for the children of this world. 
To Antioch and Daphne was transplanted the whole worship of Apollo : 
unable to create the Syrian Greets brought hither the very namca 
of old HellaH, Castalia and the Like : an omphalos, far larger than that of 
Delphi, was set up by Antiochua Epiphanes or Epimanes in the middle 
tetraKtylon of his great centr^ street of colonnades. Ausonius, de ol&r. 
urb, 3, says ' Phoebeae lauri domua Antioehia,,' 

But on the banks of the Oroutes Daphne was always called daughter 
of Ladon ; nay the very river was transferred to Syria, like CastaliA. 
Why) was Laedice connected with the Peloponnese and the parts of it 
where the Ladon flowed} Much else was brought from thence to Syria. 
On the hill Rilpion was an old Syrian lone, on which Selencua Nicabor 
sacrificed to Zeus Ceraunius in the spring of 300, before founding 
Antioch. This gave rise to the notion of an Argive- Athenian colony 
sent to recover lo, and to other tastriess perversions of the genuine my- 
thology. Ladon ia a fine river, but not better than twenty others in the 
'great Dorian island of Pel ops' ; and in the nnperverted legend waa 
known as father of Metope fiimoua in the mythical history of Thebes 
and Hellas: see Pindar olynjp. yi and his acholiiiat, and Diodomsivr2. 
Even in Ovid and Hyginus wo know Daphne only as daughter of 
Peneua. B«t Antioch changed all th is : Pansanias viii 20 1 thus writes : 
6 hi AaSoif troTafi.wv tuv iv 'EXXoSi uSuip itapi^f'Ta.t KaXXurTov, (vei Se nai 
aAAoK ti av6piajrovi 'tnjit.yp' Ka'i to. aSofitva «s njv Aa^rip. ruP Xdyou St 
TDU « ^aifiyip/ ra Jiev Supiois tdi! oikouitiv hrl Opovrtj iroTQ/ittl irapitiiH 
K.T.A. What was told by the Syriana on the Orout^s) Philoatratus in 
hia life of Apollonius 1 16 p. 19 will throw some light on this : ^c^iV^c 
KoX 'A.mn)(ti<f T^ litydh] TttTravfitvo-; tou criuiirai-, xai vap^XBtv ^ to Upov 
Tou Aai^i^iuu AiroXXoifot, ^ irtpiairravtrai 'AireripUii roc ftvOov rov 'AoKoSa* 
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Tiiiirai wop' «vtoi? Saijin)!, rouro 8e ro avri t^s Trop^tiou. 

It iJpi/Miutras, (US TOv 'AiroAAui ^otri paiVttrflai. cvraO^ei 
■t ^ifus ij 77 ii*™S<Ouw«' twi KuifuptTToi i^ati' itfuj^oi 'X<riropiif 
* Trji' litraffaii^v -ij cupa tou •fiiiTut: Thua Apollo, ■Qui riiro 
poro Cafitali'ie luvit CiincB solutoa', in uiaJe to balha tliem in tb« Cu3- 
talia of Daphne; lor in a imasage, of which I wiL I'reaeutl^ qiioti! m'lre, 
Soionien aays imirrtitTii Si. ..ptiv avrudt noi SSiup ^ovtikov aVo Kou-roXuis 
T^s *»/y7S, o(*oum T7S ii- AcA^ais «i'»py«ti! n mu Trpaa-qyoplat \axo£aii}i. 
And the story of Oy])arijidiis wati bmui^iiliineed in the same wk^' ae that 1 
of Daphne; the cypr^sea that, syiuliolisud him- beiii^ so lai'ge and so ' 
fiunous that the oode of Justinian even specially eoanta t!i.ey lihall uot Iia 
Gutduwn or sold. Sozoiiii)n,!ii8t. et-cles. v 19, iilVr di^oribjug the chacma' 
of Daphne, these cypresstw and their ro^'liike shade, the flowers, tho' 
waters, goi-* on tti.flay hTM-$a 8« ttuiS*? 'KXiijviuj' /jtC«i*iwi dai^nji" -njv 
Ao&uMw toZ troTOftov, i{ 'AjumSiut ifitiyotiiriii' 'A^rnKXioi-a i-iiv ipaimp'; us 
Oftuw/iov tfitTov niVijv p.fr<^aXcZf tqc Si ^aj/Sc ouriav u.jroXAaj'W'ni. tow 
sriWovs uTj^tii'td^i'at Ttiis. kAjiSois rijq Iprnfifitfi koX- ^vhpov uvifOir s-tpinrv- 
^atrdai Kai rjj 7r/io(r*Spiif ro. itaXitrra Tip-fjiiai to ympiav, tmtft tx «AJlo frc^opt- 
a/jiiyfiv avT^. Chrysostomiu his iiunjily on St. Biibylus di^conrsea in the 
same strain, vol. Il55l)B ■njr Aai^nli' Koprp' ovaot ^tjwi joiI Suyartpa toC 
AoStuwos TrwdjioC-.TmiTi;!' ouk njv Kuprff tvpop<liOv ovaav ioiiy irorl tok 
'Aito'XXio i^atr*: and thea the story gftBe chase and metamorphosis: nif 8t 
amXaaroy ipaaTip/ iaroTvywva riav'raiSuca.v TrfpLichajt7ivai rt ru BivSpif Kat 
oidHiBffiurfltti KuiTB rjioT^ roirov mnoc, jeai''?[7)tnr£8pEijtii< rui \uip(if\oaTov koL 
TOUTc infin^ T^t yiit fidkurra davi^tuSai ktu ^lAnv KtXeiirai te to'v ^am- 
XeoovTo.- Tort wiuf qJt^ Se^ntj-ftn xai /Siu/to'v. Nonmis therefore, XLII 387, 
may well say Ka't Qvydriip AnOiuj'de anhop-ivov voTajiolo, "E/iy i ydiuay 
ffTnyiomra, ?iiyaf Scvopiavaro vvp.^ : xxsiu 210 Elntv twv;u^*vrnn iroSijcc^to 
yowara vip<^^, Xlii itori ^^in^ov iifMayt, BopijiSi trovSpop-ot avpri, IluJs &cp^ 
xapo )(^i"i- nraivop-iyov vorapoLO UapSiviov vaSa irijie ifap" (.ipvpitBptn 
'OpovTl}l', "Omrtm yaia jjoiwira Trap ti/vSpou arijia. \!p.vtfi IloSa hMKopitnjv 
oiKTipiLori fii^aio Kohrif. Seholiaat to Lycophron 6 A.aSun' o tv 'ApmxSij 
irora^o* rg -y^ truyyd'o/jo'os ey^TijoB irat&i opofiari, Aaifivrpi n. T.A- So com- 
pletely DOW had the daughter of Lados supplanted the daughter of Peoeus, 
that Pausaniaa, X 7 8, can eay Sa^njs SI mi<jta*oi hr\ rwy UvBiiaV t^ viitg kot 
akXo p,iv iiMtl SoKtiv ioTtv ovSev, ori St t^s Aa&uvai Bvyarpo^ 'ATtaXXatva 
ipaor$y}vai KaTtaxt'^*'' V "^Wl' -Nor was she iesa known to liatiu writers; 
ServiusVir^ecl. iii63 'Kciioua efc Daphnen Ladonis finioinis Arcadlae 
filiam dilootam ah Apolline et Terraa miseratione in launim oooversam ■ 
id. Aen.n 513 ' DajAna filia tadonis fluuii Arcatiiao ct Terrae fuit et. : 
ibid. 680 he tells the etory of Cyparissus, how ' reliota Creta ad Orontem 
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fluuiom et moutcm CoGiiim dicitur penienisse atque ibi ia cypresuiim 
arborem coniinutatw;! '. Sta,tiuo Thsb. iv 283 ' et qui tibi, Pytliie, Ladoii 
PneuB socer'; &37 'Xi; nee Apollineui! Ladon'. Oalen in liis de compos, 
medic, aac. loooa i, clmji. 1 near tlie end, vol. xu p. 421 — 126 Kiihn, 
describcB a. gftjufle veiy i,ifficac!0U8 iu outing tialdii€.=B. Tiio recipe was 
fimnd after the owaer'a death, «■ macri&i Si^i/ip^; it was writteu in 
ligurativc langimge not eaey to interpret. O-tblou atteaipta tbi^ with 
apjioreut succetuj but yet with regord to each of the other iagrfHlleiite 
he will only say 'I think it means no and so'; au whoa he acutely 
expluins 'a pound of fat ftt)m a ahapeleaa child' to menu a pound of 
greo-sD from a youug bear before its mother h.id licked it into ehji|>c. 
Out) of the ingrcdii^ta htiwever, p. 423, in ha&iiviooi ^t.'AAui' aaraXuii' 
XttXov, of which he saja, p. 426, XaBwu'Sos SJ, on t^s Sai^iijs At'y"' '■''"' "■" 
oyxiu nca Sta.trapij<rai: w world-ran owned at that time was the daughter 
of Kidon. By whom chiefly or when ahe got thia reuowu 1 cannot tell: 
perhups iroXXa iiiSovraj. dotSoi, wne all that could be said for the poeta 
of Antioch, The tugtiid I doubv not was coeval with tlio foundation of 
the city, and coiiin;ctcd somehow with the family of Selt'ucua. But the 
Muaeum of Alitioch appeaw to havD been of later oelebiity. Cicoiw, pro 
Archia i, speaking of thia native of Autigch says 'na ad facribeiidi 
stadium coutulit, primnm Antiochife (nam ibi natu^ est nobili loco), 
celebri quondam urbt et wpiosn. atque eruditiRiimis honiiuibna liberalia 
simisque studiia aJB.ueiiti'. Archias among othei-a may have helped to 
givo the story its groat celebrity ; Ovid did not know or neglected this 
form of the legendi A comparison of the readings and comments o*' 
Scoliger, Gorallna, Werii-sdorf and Jacob would I think commend mine. 

7 Fu-rio: I am not Kure that this has not reference to Antioch 
and Daphne: north of tiiem and tlie Orontiia was a. district and a moun- 
tain both named Pieiia: Strabo p, 7^9 'AiTio';(eiB ij ^i Aiiifii^ irai 
SfAciiMia ij Iv Ilitpii/.: Pliny V 73 'dein prorounturium Syriae Anti- 
ochiae. intua ips^a Aijtioehia libera Epidaphnea cognominato. Orooto 
amne diuiditUr. in jiromuuturio autem Seleueia libera Pleria appallata: 
Sl.'ivbo p, 7!>1 ir/>05 BaXdrrri ti tctutuiv itrnv -q Xf^^fUKtia koX i; Hupia, open 
(ri»F\U T^ 'A/tav^, 6 lutiusj it is Grange so many cditiooa ahould 

preier liie ill-attested atvlius 

Q — 2S : the golden age and tlie legends of old times have been, suog 
ao oj't«D, Ihat they are a» familiar as our own timcB to U3 slL T easay 
something more real : to explain the mororaents aitd the firea of Etna. — 
The thought iu thyse ths. ia ac expansion of the opening Hnea of the 3rd 
ge-'irgic. 9 aecrt: an epithet expressing the chief bleaairg of tho 

golden ago. 11 frii-ctihus: the fhnjihui of t ?" and idl editionrj i« 

maiiifestly interpolated; ForcollinuB will givo inaijttices from Cicero and 
others of ^ucfiw applied to all the produce of the ground: Oass. beU. 
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GalL I 28 3 the best mss. have fructUms^ the interpolated frvgOnux 
Nipperdey p. 55 gives abundant illustration. 12 salwra^ : the aacrae 
of S~ Soaliger and many editions is a mere corruption arising from the 
confusion of t and c in all late mss. : comp. satur oMtwrnnus, rus Boiwirwn 
and the like. 13 auo pede: Bacchus ran into wine by his own footj 
i. e. he did not require to be trodden out by the feet of the treadera, as 
explained by Tumebus and others. He confounds by a metonymy 
common in Uie poets the god, the vine and the ¥rine itself; but you 
will hardly find elsewhere so harsh an instance of 'Baochi nomine 
abati '. . 14 Fenderent /oliis : before Jupiter put an end to this age^ 
^Mellaque decussit foliis', as Virgil geor. I 131 says. 15 Se cretos^ 
i^ e. a se ortos, I have written, as I see no force in Secretes : also with 
some hesitation alerei: Pallas gave birth to and kept up a supply of 
rivers of oil for the rich olive: she did for oil what Bacchus did for 
wine. Pum gratia rwris, i. e. ei erat : then the couutiy had charms for 
her; and she had not yet beeome a town-haunting lady. He seems 
again to refer to Yirgil*s ^ Pallas quas condidit arees Ipsa colat : nobis 
placeant ante omnia siluae' : comp. too Claudian in Hufin. i 383 * passim 
Yina fluent oleique lacus'. It is perhaps possible to defend a^eretj 'set 
in motion/ by such passages as Aen. ix 812 'sudor Liquitur et piceum... 
flumen agit'; Lucr. ii 676 * Scintillasque agere'. However I have 
changed but a single letter of the mss^ whereas De Booy, followed by 
Haupt in his program of 1859 p. 7, reads 'oliua, Secures omnes aleret 
cum gratia ruris' : L e. the berry, personified by Pallas, hung on the 
tree: an anticlimax surely for the golden age; as that is true of the 
poet's and our own iron age as well. 

17 Vltima Jacob well illustrates by the proverb in Strabo p. 497 
Ets 4>aoriv ivOa vavcrlv icr\aTos Spo/xos: comp. Lucr. I 9fi9 'si quis pro- 
currat ad oras Yltimus extremas*. Scaliger here is quite beside the 
mark. 18 19 a v. seems to be lost here such as this ' Incensum, aut 
Sipylo bis sex ad busta niuali Inpositam*: Fergainon is neuter in 589 
'fiebile uietis Pergamon': again inpositam igni has here no meaning; 
and a disjunctive particle is wanted. Niobe I believe to be spoken of 
in 18; though many other heroic dames have been suggested: comp. 
Nemesian. cyneg. 15, who seems to be imitating our poem, *Nam quis 
non Nioben numeroso funere maestam lam cecinit'; and Propert. 
in (ii) 20 7 'Nee tantum Niobae bis sex ad busta superbae SolUcito 
lacrimae defluit a Sipylo'. 20 Au. di. : Ovid amores ni 12 39 ' Auer- 
sumque diem mensis furialibus Atrei*. spar, in sem, der^ = Ovid 1. 1. 35 
'Thebanaque semina dentes' : in semina = pro seminibus : a sense which in 
semine of mss. could not have. But perhaps Jacob's misprint 'Spartumue 
in semine', i. e. Spartorum in semine, may be what the poet wrote : the eX'- 
pression then being still nearer Ovid's. 21 22 allude to the very words 
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of Catullus LXJV S7 60 132—135 247. 23 here again there must be 

& liiatiis, and I believe of the kind indicated in my text; the eye of tbe 
copyist waodered from the middle of one v. to the same part of the next : 
tUiH would give the sense needed, 'Quicquidio aTitiqii[onarratur tempore 
geatam (or 'geatum eat memorabile saeclo' or tbe like), Omnia per 
iian]um iiict&la est fubula carmen': Kemeetaii. 46 seema to be again 
imitating onr poem ; ' Haee iam magnorum praecepit copia uatum, 
Omnia et antiijui uulgata ent fabula saecli' : iactiUa est — nujgata efit. 

21 i-gnotas owras are the noita uola and the insoUtura of 7 and 8. 
curaa : conip. Tacttu-i ann. jii 24 ' ai eBectia in qnae tetendi, plurea 
ad curaa uitam prodnxero'. 25 operi: Etna and its firea, as ex- 
plained in 1. 25 26 as neither fanta nor denmTn has any subHtan- 
tive, a V. is clearly lost auob as ' quae tanta pereiini [Impete uia anbter 
glomerana incendia, nimbnni] Explicct in densiim ilammiis': with this 
and what follows comp. Claud, rapt. PioaeiT). I ICl 'Nunc uomit 
iodigenaa nimboa piccaqne granatum. Foedat n«be diem ; nunc molibus 

antra tacesut TerriScia d&maiaque aula incendia nvtrit Quae acopnloa 

tormenta rotant t quae tanta procetlas Vis glomeriit t quo fonte ruit 
Vuloaiiius amnisT 27 moles- 200 ' Flagrautea properant molea'; 
467 'Accensae aubeunt molea'. 28 irriguie: the molten lava being 
the chief feature of the eruption. 

29 — 40 : do not believe with the poets either that Viilean at his 
work causes this i :% or the Cyclopes in forging thunder. 30 d&i, i. c. 
Vulcan. 31 Yule, ru.: comp. the last v. of Claudian quoted above. 
33 extremoB - ia&nxAS : a aenae which Forcell. a. v. illustrates. 34 i^j- 
dera here as elsewhere are made coordinate with the goda; comp. 44, 
51, 53, G8 G9 70: as saiil above p. 35 36, it is clear from this and other 
passages that the poet was a stoic ; the etara exercfse a general super- 
intendence over the earth, but sconi all trivial interference. eiih, 
reg. wuhl. eoefo; comp. Sen. ile ben. iv 23 4 'paucorilra motus compre- 
liendimus, innumenibilcs uero longiusque a conspectu noatro seducti 
ili eunt vedeuntqiie '. 56 Discrtpat cet, ; the diffei'ence, aa Scalier 
explains, ia this: the former inculcate a superatitioua dread of a divine 
inferpo.iit.iou in human affairs ; the latter propagate a mere mythological 
falsehood. 38 numerest expresaea Virgil'g 'braochia toUujit In nu- 
menini'. 40 Jacob's et for est of msfi. seema quite necessary, pig- 
imre: tlie word recurs in this aenae in 13.5 pignera; 4G0 pignora 
fianvmae; 519 ' certo uerum tihi pigiiore constat'; ao Gratiua cyneg. 
240 'no prima fauentem pigiiora fallant'; 255 'ad pigiiora Mttrtis'; 
263 'maiorum pignoro aigua Feturam'; 300 'Nee me pignoribua nee te 
mea carmina fallent'; twice in our poem a baa o; once, 135, pig- 
nera, which Priaoian and the best mss^ shew to have been i 
use; tiie verb wafl piy'MTO, 
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41—73 : another fi\ble is the burial of EoecliOlus under Etna, after 
the war of the giants with the gods. 41 Proocima cet. i * the next 
and third legend sets in motion the quick fires of Etna's top by means 
of the camp of Phlegra* : they are the consequence that is of the battle 
of the Phlegrean fields. 43 rmmd'Of the upper world: a sense so 
common in Lucretius, Manilius and indeed most poets: so below, 
55 mun/ium, 68 and 247 mundo, 70 mundi, 44 sidera : they being 
the allies of the gods: oomp. 51, 53 and 69 70: but above ho was 
speaking in his own person, here in the person of these (able-nton 
j^er& 46 sua eat: they have their proper, i. e. a man's shape, down 
to the belly; below they are serpents : Ovid calL* them t%nguipedes and 
serpenf/tpfideff, 53 the end of this v. is ibund only in a: tertia of a 
seems to liave come from trUia i. e. trementia : the pofet seems to have 
been thinking of Lucr. in 834 ' belli trepido concussa tutnultu Horrida 
contrcmuere sub altis aethoris oris'; and CatuU. lxiv 205 *tellu9 atquc 
horrida contremuerunt Aeqiiora concussitque micantia sidera mundua' : 
tht adm. trem. sig. repeats with additional emphasis the wMuentia corn- 
frdnus of 51 : the author as a stoio held the otai*s to be gods, and so joins 
the minctoa diuos, the gods one and all and with them the stars etc. : 
comp. Lucr. y 115 foil, and my note to 116 and 117, where Lucretius is 
evidently arguing against a stoical allegorising of the Wars of the gods 
and giants : comp. too vv. 69 70 and what I say there. * The impious 
soldiery ohallenge at close quarters the fi-ightened stai-s : ohallenge J say 
in hostile aitay tlie gods one and all and the constellations shaking as 
the standards are brought into the battle': comp. too Manil. i427 ^Et. 
tarn nicinos fngientia sidera', and what precedes and follows; Claudia n 
gigantom. 9 'Pallescunt subito stellae'; and Horace's *Telluris iuuene^ 
unde periculum Fulgens contremuit domus^ Batumi ueteris*. 64 e 
caelo of mss. has no suitable meaning, as Jupiter fears, not for himself, 
but for the safety of heaven : en seems to hixvo more than once the same 
force in Liican, probably a contemporary J see Hand Turs. ii p. 370 who 
cites V 37 'un totis uiribus orbis Hesperiam ponsant superi*. caelo 
mttuU: Ben. Hippol. 1136 *M6tuens caelo luppiter alto Vicina petit'. 
dext. cor. oet. : Yirg. geor. i 328 * Ipse pater.,. corusca Fulmina molitut 
dextra': his editors cite* Sen. Hipp^ 156 *Vibrans corusca fulmen 
Aetnaei;m manu'. 55 rem. cal. mun. Wernsdorf w^U illustrates by 
Ovid fasti II -193 * Sol fugit et remouent ftubeuntia nubila caelum': *be 
withdraws the sky from sight by thick darkness*. 58 discordei is 
perhaps indixiated by the dlscordes of mss:: 547 sortei: sorte a8J: 
576 piei: piis aSJ, pio yn 624 pieis: dees a«: 138 aw have noctl, 
p has nocte, perhaps noctei is right. I gladly retain any vestiges of 
the older spelling, as at the date of our poem there evideiltly were 
diflerent schools, some grammarians keeping more to older, some to mt)re 



rectnt forms. Frojn Qmntilian one wjuld infer that many fijrins liad 
goiie out of uae, which the best msii of the elder Piiny, Juveuai iind 
otliei's show to haie been employed by their respective authors : thus 
too in 025 I keep the nom. plur. /oriw, 094 roranHa, aod 358 potar^- 
I't, thts beit DISS, of i'liriy often giving tliiH form : 134 I write chassis, 
n liavirig duvaia ; C^tull. J.xviii 67 cliiMum niBS. for ctavesurn ; the archa- 
isms eryviificia and fu»s«'t given to p in 157 end 212 come I fear only 
fi'ora Pithoeus. t/tnituni, suggeated by Jaoob after Wakefield's _/reTn,iiwm, 
aeems necessary; for who are the fomiteg of the winds 1 discordei soni- 
turn bec-amo firrt liucirrdea omlimt: hence eomitvm. 

60 foil, : tijis puHKage in iiitclligiblo in a alone, 60 being mneV mati- 
latt^d and Gi alia^etiier waMing in alt other mis. 62 aeamita of < fov 
taevti^ of oLher mss. is righl : but hi ■ il. is I believe a pure accident, ns 
in 553, 608, 637 e, and 171 5 Iwve wmnii\y soneuut tur saeuua: laewus ia 
not quile so probable, our poet seems fond of Greek word-s, aa I have 
observed elsewheiu 61 uenil, G2 eml, 63 sltitU: this mixlur^ of the 
iiari'aiive present wilh a pKst teuse is not uncommon in the befll writers ; 
cocnp. jusl. below, fiy esl reddiia, 70 cetaat, it*rei(r Livy v 49 7 'dictator 
--iedit~app«lliib«tur': apf/dl. being a colourless word like urai in our 
|Mis.-(Hf;e, sii that the ]ii'miL'ut would hiva no force : Aen, iv 22ft ' promisit 
— uinUicat": U'waar bell. du. i 11 4 'ooufirmat — ^iua.yl', 63 rfew; 
llie inler]K)1tit':d 7n«J<(« hsB no more mtraniug than authority; but dmtt 
too c;innot be right; the god Jupiter in oppoBition t*) the son? of Earth 
■*ould bo too pervprse a point even for our poet. 64 uictor of ^ ( I 
take HI neaie«t tn uklo of u «: iar'o of r and most editions may be 
right: Ovid. met. i Ifiihas ' misto perlregit Ulympuni Fulmine' of the 
same event: iMnelos too hn-t been proposed. 07 jacenth uklos: 'the 
yan'jnisberl an tbtiy lay prostrale . mother I--arth is carried along in the 
otimmon niin ait she mainly tries to rally ihpm . with (he two participle* 
comp. 328 '/iirer\ft igneus', 333 ' rubens aureus', 336 ' prospoctajis tiubli- 
mis', fiOl 'wolido sonanii' 97 'rauaU. .sospensa', I2fi 'occulta. , ado- 
perla', Si:> 'spisia aurea saxa", 299 'summotB furens'. 68 69 70 I 
follow a, without changing n letter ; the passage is quite unintelligible tn 
all editions from wrong alopping and {h* Tacl that cs^imU ifl corrupted in 
u: the pa>aage is obscure: ' then peace vas restored to tlie afey, which 
then "'ab free and at rest: this peace came by the help of the atirs: 
hi;aven und the honour of the hkys defenoe are now assigned to the 
Btiin*'. A j a stoic (see what wat said above and Lucretins there rcfeired 
to) he bi'tngs the ttar* into prom iiiti ice, fti)d mixes Ihcm up with the 
vulgar fable. Earth and bT children coated the aky, and the stai-s being 
in front of Jupiter und the gods bore the first brunt ^of the attack, as im- 
pliod in 51—^3: this fii-st gave ifaem Himifision tohenven, as a recom- 
pemse for dafendlng the sky ■ if uetut, \.i;. pax, bft thought too harJi aven 
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for our poem, though I do not think it if, I would suggest • uiiioit per 
Bidera'. 69 caelum: this pause btforo the final spondee is a marked 
feature in the rhythm of our poem: comp. 76 189 192 209 216 270 319 
393 412 213 590 600: also before a final bacchius, as 79 cane/Uen, 416 
jjrofecto, 512 /miillae: in more than one pltcj the older editioos ave un- 
intelligible through neglecting thia. Editors frim Scaliger to Jacob 
liuTO plajed strange triolu with oui- passiig& 

74 — 93 : this is mere invention of poets, like the tales they tell o£ 
things below, and above the earth. Though such licence bo &irly 
claimed for poems, I prefer the truth : Etna will be my theme. 71 

poets have genius, benco their poems are renowned: however in tmih 
plays and poems nre mostly mere delusian. 77 tddcrtmt caTmiae can 
scarcely be right: I conjecture 'dcerwnt: 'they have proved in song that 
black manca exist beneath the earth and amid the ashes of the pyre'. 
78 this pa^'oge too has been much corrupted by wi .ug stopping: Alqut 
inL cin. cleuilj belongs to manas: the vulgar Koma)\ belief being that 
the moment the body was reduced to aahes, thu spirit of the mao entered 
his mimes i.e. a spectral resemblance of his body, like is feature, dress, 
etc. to the living man. 79 i^i!. iindatque \ our poem frequently has 
que in the 3rd ]Jacej and editors, here and elsewhere, have corrupted it 
by overlooking this : comp. 113 'llmo fiirtimqne'; 172 ' trepidant urbes- 
que'; 409 'seruans aciem duramque'; 130 'super testiaque'; 528 'eadem 
perque omnia'; 598 'operum twrbaetjue'; 599 'terra dubiusque' : thia 
practice is common in Ovid, and to Lucr. ii 1050 I have given a great 
many instances from him, and should have added to them iv 1010 'per- 
sectantes uisaeque uolantes' i.e. pursectautesqne uo1ant«E uisae: misled 
by Nonius I there make accipitre», which is always masculine, feminine. 

80 poena Jbedum, from the nature of the punishment : ' fecundaqne 
poeuis Viscera'. 81 Sollieitant comes (ilearly from the nest v., a com- 
mon source of error in our as in other mas. : comp. 234, 324, 378, 577, 
and a. at end of 19 : an epithet is needed for iugera, and a verb for Uli 
cet.: flurima: dani I suggest; poma for poena which probably camo 
from 80 is only the change of one stroke, and in Taatalos' punialimcnt 
fruits of trees are u ;'i. ally joined with waters, as in Odyss. X, 582 — 592. 

81 a V. aeema clearly lost here, auch aa ' Pectora, materiem fingenda ad 
talia praebet ' : lerrent of mss. comes from the adjoining plural, so com- 
mon a form of error in msa. : so in 88 peocent for pecaet ; and 206 Ver- 
tant (L One might look on the preceding verses as implying an epicu- 
rean author: comp. Lucr. in 978 — 1023: hut here too we have the 
stoic: comp. Sen. epiat 24 18 'non sum tam ineptus ut epicuteam can- 
tilenam hoc loco perscquar et dicam uauoa esse inferoinim nietus, ceo ^^ 
Ixionom rota uolui neo saxum umeris Siayphi trudi in adversum nw^^^l 
ulliuH uiscera et renasd posse cotidie et carpi, nemo tam puer eat at:^^| 
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Curbenim timeat et tenebras et laruatem liabitum iiudix ossibus cobac- 
rontium'. 85 tv, of a, cbangcd to ul io otber mas., has reudered the 
passage wiiatelligble in all othei- editions. 86 admUlere: Jacob aeejus 
to prove tliat immUtere would be moro in place here. Can adm. oc 
alieno cado be used na in a phrase like ' admitteve utrum alienae ran- 
lieri'? 88 peccH i.e. luppiter: see what is said of lerret ia 84 ; here 
too the preceding plurals have caused the enor of msa. 89 Laedani 
of • I keep, ae expressing the Greek tj: comp. scaena, the u.sual form in 
the older writers. 88^ — 90 corap. Ovid amores iir 12 33 ' luppiter aut 
in aues aut Be trausformat in auinim Aut secat imposita nirgiiie taiirud 
aquas'. 91 92, allcr the precedi'nt of Vii-gil and contrary to the 
usage of the older writers, our author often omits the subst. verb : as 
here, and 16 'turn gi-atia ruris', 85 'Nee tu.. satis'; also 103, 153, 
171, 212, 215, 220, 231, 213, 254 elc: yet under restrictions, appa- 
rently much the same as we find in Virgil ; see Wagner quaeat. Virg, xv, 

94 — 157 : the earth is not solid, but full of cavities : the fact is cer- 
tain, though various causes niay be asijigned: Low else could gi'eat rivei-a 
suddenly disappear into it, or rise out of itJ In these closed cavities 
there is free room for winds to move ahouc: this we can see for ourselves 
in lai^e underground hollows, full of wind. The more then they ai-e 
abut up in these caritiea, the fiefcer sre both wind and fire : they sorae- 
times break through and thus occasion earthquakes. 95 iiicingUur of a, 
coufii'iaing Aldus, ia the only true reading; Scaliger in vain assails it 
as 'ab ignaro homine et iinpe.rito auppositnm'. 96 — 98 comp. Sen. 

nat. quaest. v 14 1 ' non tola solido contextu teiTa in imuni uwque fun- 
datur, sed innltia partibus taua et caecU meperuia laCebris'. 98 vique 
animanti, an unusual rhythm for the age of our poem ; so 495 ulierhrea, 
496 et mtccemens, end two consecutive vsa. : 453 lapidem test molarf.m. 
99 Per lota perc. : for this construction comp. Luor. vr 66? and Lach. 
p. 367 : the simple acous. ia usual. 100 AJ uilam seems to be joined 
with what precedes: 'to maintain life\ vanffuti: the only quantity 
known to Lucretius : though commonly short in and after the Augustan 
age, it is long more than once in Ovid, Lucao, Silius; and ones in 
Virgil, Tibullus, Seneca, Yah Flaccus. 102—117 a long involved 

Mntenoe, giving the various ways in which the oavemoua nature of the 
earth might be explained : 102 aut is answered irregularly in 110 liiie, 
then 112 seu, 114 aul, 115 siiw: Jucob well comi»ares the similarly 
involved sentence in Manil. I 122 foil: 122 Quern sine, 125 Sen, 128 
Siue, 132 Sine, 135 Seu, 137 AiU — dividing into neqiif. — nee — nee — Aul 
— que—Et, — que: Manilius too is disca^jang a similar question. 102 

— 110 the earth either had this oavernoiis nature at its firat formation. 
103 sirrs — Prima: Manil. i 156 'Tertia sors undas oet.' 104 den- inf. 
lei.: Manil. i 159 'Vltima subaedit glomerato pondere tellus'; here too 



our poot folluwa a stoic : but in Manil. 163 we should aurely read ' Et 
saccata magia struxeruat aequora terram": the sea in clearing itself 
strained off its slime and so helped to build up the dry land : aUcata of 
mss. and editions has no aease: the best mss. have stTKomiTit, not 
etrinxerunt of editions. 105 tortw in a alone : neither Wemsdorf uor 
Jacob adopting it, though Daviea de nat deor. p. 204 says 'lortin -i-i/n. 
ca. quemadniaduni diaerto representat ms. qui foit in bibliotheca prae- 
Btantissima loannia Mori, neper KUensia episcopi' i.e. our a. These vsa. 
are nuinteUigible in all msa. but a, and editions have made matters 
worse. 106 ExUit: Manil. I 165 'orbiaque per nndas Exiliit'; Lu- 
dliiis Innior ap. Sen. nat. quaest mil' Elisos Sicults de fontibus 
exilit amnis*. 107 the end of thia v. tcM) ia only in a : in other mss. 
it ia wanting, or as in all editions absurdly corrupted, ekaryhdis h 
curious: it may be added to the Greek wordB he use's in a Greek senae: 
comp. Eur. suppl. 501 Ouff T^p-rautv jfapv^lt^ oimfoo-noTroc Ttflptmroi' apfia 
wtpifiaXovira yaaium : Strabo p. 275 'OpovT^s fv rp Supi'a KoraBiJs <is ro 

110 foil, or if it was not eo formed at ila birth, Neo Tiata cet, hut 
washollowedout by aubaeqaent, though ancient causes, by air within try- 
ing to escape or the water eating out a way. cavta uetusta is either 
^e liber spiTil\u (ft 'CbRlymphaperennU. lllliJercet.: theairwithiu 
roving freely about, wherever it haa apaee, in trying to escape gradnelly 
forces a way for itself, intra has the same adjectii'al force that retro in 
140 haa, and extra, in 457. 113 Edit ia pevf. of ido : for the position 
of que see n. to 79 : Scaliger's lima for limo, adopted by many, soeme 
very unsuitable to mollit. 114 a 3rd possible cause: my fitdore for 
uidere, 'have fused', is surely better than vicere. 116 docendi... 
avueas aeems to me nearer the mss. and to give a better sense than 
docenda...cauea,aa opus causae appears acarcely Latin ; thereis a kind 
of studied point in causa — eauaae, 'there is no cause (i.e. need or occa- 
sion) for explaining the causes, so long as we have the effect' : this kind 
of point is common in our poet and iu his age generally: comp. 122 
* trahat — contrahat' : and witli causa docendi comp. Cic. de diu. ii 6 ' ac 
mi hi quidem ezplicandae phUosophiae caiisam adtulit casus grauis ciui- 
tatis'. IIV the end, of this v. too is perfect only in n; Aldus 

cornea near to o : ^8* omit the words altogether. 119 here too a v, ia 
aurely lost, suob as 'Rursua aaepe solet uastaque noragine condi': comp. 
132 'piuecipiti conduntur flumina terra': the sudden appearance or 
disappearance of rivers, even large ores, is more common in landa known 
to the poet than in oura : comp, Strabo quoted to 107 ; Sen. nat quaest. 
Ill 263 'quaedam flumina palain in aliquem specum decidunt et sic ex 
oculis auferuntur": and comp. what follows with what foUowa in our 
poem. 120 — 122 are very corrupt in all but a: my alterations 



are not I think violent: 120 Nam mUle for Nam ille ia I thiok 
certain ; vaawqite I read, and in 386 I keep uocant = uacant : eee my n, 
to Lucr, 1 530 where I give the authorities to shew that tJie a in these 
words does not appear in inscriptions before the age of Domitian: pro- 
bably then in our author's time the spelling uoco, etc. was still usual : 
with affoi apta of a for agitata comp. 107 uacat acta o, vacuata IS"t 399 
mola acris a, malaria a. ex tenui L e, from where the earth is thin 
and porous : Pi-operi has lenuU pumex : lumio, from where the ground 
is quite hollow; Seneca 1.1, 'causa manifeata eat; sub ten« uacat 
locus'. 121 lienas: Hirtius belL Gall. 43 4 'uenae fontia iiitercisae 
sunt adqueauersae'; Sen.l.1.194 'habet ergo non tantumueuaa aquanim 
terra, ex quibus conriuatis iluminaeffici possunt, sed amaea maguitudinis 
uastae'. 122 Irahat and contrahat, as remarked above, soein to be 
nsed with studied point : 'in order that that which is to draw together 
a considerable stream, may draw its suppUee out of a full stove'; the 
Bense seems to require my Vt. Comp. Seneca just quoted, and nat.cjuaost. 
VI 7 3 'neque enim snfficeret tellus ad tot flumina edenda, nisi ex reposito 
multoque fimderet': ea; ^&no= 'ex reposito multoquo'; Sen. 1, 1. m 29 1 
'quidani existimant t^rram quoque. .nova fl:]minum capita detegere 
quae amplius ut e pleno profnndimt', Jacob devotes nearly three p^es 
of small print to expound thei^e throe vss. and the result produced by a 
lively imagination acting on inferior mss. is as follows : Non Kill ex 
toniii vortex alit arva; necesse est, Coafiuat, erntntes arceasens undique 
ct undns A.ttrahat cet. 120 — 122 explain 118 'tantoa — nidet'; then 
123 'Flumina cet' illustrate 'ac torrene— hiaLu'. 123 the pleonasm 
here may perhaps be compared with Lucr. 1 1031 'Efficitut largis auidjim 
ya&Ta Jluminis nndis Integrent amnea', and Tirgil'a ' rapid us montaiio 
flumine torrens': Hor. epod. 2 2f) 'Labuutiir aJlisinteriniriuiB' Bland. 1 
etc.: but moat mss. and editions ripis. 124 illa.Le, flumina. 
\2b/atali, out of which they never reisBue into the light. 129 a line 
misunderstood by wrong stopping in editions : the earth serves either as 
a resting- plaxte, ko»piliuni, or a pasaage, semita, for the waters. 130 pi- 
graque cet: comp. 1^7 'Figraque ct in jKindiia conferta immobilis 
esset'. 133 qwied,am I read for qiia ettam which Wemadorf and 
Jacob strangely retain : comp. with this and wliat precedes, Sen. nat. 
qnaest ui 26 3 ' quaedam flumina paJam in aliquero specum decidunt et 
ajc ex Qcutis auferuntur; quaedam consumuntur paulatim ct intercidunt, 
eadcm ex intoruallo reucrtuntur recipiunf-iue et noraen et cursitm cet' 
incmufUa mr. must mean 'rise without having before been buried': 
somewhat similar is LucanvilOl 'mixta iaceut incondita uiuis Cor- 
poni'. 135 f<j>ir. lot seems to express much the same as the enera 
Hjii-ramenta of Vii^. geor. I 89: the air escapes through holes too fine 
for sight; it ia ilhiatmted by 142 Jnetnnp^rla cet so that Goralliis' 
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patent is againat tlie eenao. 135 pignera : see n. to 40. 136 Kaeg 
oieana 'cannot fail to attract': comp. Cio. phil. iiiiS 'hi in ociilis haer»^" 
bunt et, cura licebit, in &ucibna': Val.Flacc. i 333 'haefmraque uerba 
relinque Auribua", the aenae is different. 138 here we have to begin 
to mediate between p and au. denaae norAi of au I prefer to denna 
node of P, as less trite: we might compai'e Virgil's laleri condidit em- 
MRt. 140 141 Are intelligible in p aloue. cubilia are the holes used 
by wild beaata for theii- Uire. retro stretching far inward ; Lucr. iv 607 
'Iocs. ..abdita retro'; Stat.TheU ii 13 'ipsaque tellus Miratiir patuisBc 
retro'. 141 jet it is harsh to make the antra subject of/oditse, which 
however apu all have. 142 I give according to a, not p-. perhaps the 
reading assigned to the la'-ter is not genuine; tti operunt seems neoesstu-y : 
'you cannot trace out these coDstmctions': then it seems to me cerl^ii 
a r. is lost here, as 143 is also an imperfect seutflnce : this would perhaps 
give the required sense: 'tantum efflait intra [Platibus assiduia aer: 
haec coguita sensu] Argumentai cet.' : wind and air come o\it of them, 
you do not see how; from which you may infer air comes out of the 
unkaown depths of earth, Fliuy, Setieca and others often mention wind 
coming out of hollows and caves in the eai-th ; the great diffi-reuce of 
temperature in hot countries between the outer air and that within 
making this probably very perceptible. Perhaps the lacuna is greater 
than one V. 144 curiu hardly givesany sense: cotmiu', as Jacob says, 
ia what we want 145 abstrake cet. must mean ' draw from things 
■een belief in the unseen'. 147 I cannot decide between induao of p, 
aud inelusig of a u. 148 by reAding hie for hoe which came from the 
next y., and changing the stopping, the sentence is plain: et quo plura 
nenti hto, sub tttrra, mouent. 152 Twuga I read for causa, the ma 

' having been absorbed in tensrrima; for this use of vtasta comp. Ovid 
met. 1 70 'quae pressa diu massa latuere Bub ista Sidera'; fa^iti i 108 
' Inque nouas abiit mas-ia aoluta domos'. 

158 — 187 : the^e winds, and the firea and other disturbances which 
they occasion, have not their origin near the surface: they come fiom 
below aud are the effects of great pressure and resistance. Look at 
Etna and the wild confusion within its crater: this will give you the 
clearest conception of tremendous movements. 158 fiJl. are intelli- 

gible only in p: here aud down to 177 he appears to speak of subterra- 
neous disturbances generally, whether resiJting in earthquakes or vol- 
canoes or the like: the hiatus, probably of more than one v., after 142 
renders the whole passage obscure. 158 summis cau&is must mean 
I 'causes ariwing on the surface': perhaijs we might compare Aen.xii 434 ^_ 

m 'Summaque per gal eam deli bans oscu la', 159 opus here and 169 mean^^^l 

I the work ni- result produced by tJiese commotions; and then in 186%)^^| 

I 19ii, 336, 555 the like worker result in reference to Etna specially. ^^^M 
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162 is very corntI)t in all editions and mas, except p, whose reading I 
liftve followed, only adding the in : & v. muat be wanting here which I 
will not veatnro to BUpply. 163 sese both a and p: other mas. and 
all editions corrupt it. 165 166 ^ here is nearest tie tmth, then 
o; 0) are all absurdly wrong; in p I only change aquasqve to acuatque, 
which the sense demands ; the consCr. is ' obi in uacuo delit id qui (ablat) 
uacuuni teaeat uentos atque ita acuat morantes'. 167 ExpUcat scat- 

ters them abroad and bo destroys all their intensity. 168 lurbare 

is neut. as often in Lucretius and others. 169 170 can be understood 
only in p : notusque premit deusa ruina, premiturque uicisaini anno euri 
bortjaequB niina, nunc uterque, i.e. eurus et boreas, ruina huius i.e. 
noti : the laat words are but a repetition in fact of the premit of 163 ; 
but he loves antithetical points : coaip. n. to 53. 172 for position of 
qiie conjp. n. to 79. 174 ontiquiLa. mundi: 'chaos is come again'; 
Wemadorf and Jacob will have the author to be Lucilius, and an epicu- 
rean ; and Jacob here refere to Lucretius : but clearly this is no doctrine 
of Epicurus or hia followers : with them the world went back in a 
moment into its primordial atoms : here it is supposed to assume merely 
its old chaotic form; and this agrees exactly with the stoical theory: 
comp. ^n. epist. 58 24 ' mundus quoque, aetema rea et inuicta, mutatur 
nee idem mauet: quamuis enim omnia in so habeat quae habuit, aliter 
habet qiiam habuit: ordinem mutat'. 'si fas est credere' too of 173 is 
very nnepiairean : Lucretius on a similar topic says contemptuously, 
vi.'iGd, 'Et raetuunt magui aatui'ara credere mundi cetl' \1^ Haec 
immo : Tacitus often has immo in the 2d place. 176 uenaa are the 
eanatet or hollow ducts he speaks so much of above : 98 foil, he compares 
these to the ttenoe of the body. 177 'Etna gives proof of itself 

tliat all may see': for this use q? fides comp. 504 'plagis^fides'; 51S 
'Et figulos huic esse &dem': Jacob quotes Lucau i 523 'addita fati 
Peioris manifeata fides'. 178 Tue elided: so 284 and 472 ee\ he is, as 
we have said, strictly Ovtdian in hia abetinence from harsh elisions. But 
Ovid and all who are most strict on such poiata freely elide me, te, as, 
ewn, tujn, rnntand a few aimilar monosyllables. 161 folL the eruptions, 
their nature and materials being the main purpose of the poet, ha cornea 
at once to describe the appeai-ance of th e crater, taking no notice of the 
lower parts of the mountain. 181 ailitua are the openings down into 

the interior of the crater: 194 'arcentaditus'. 182 /"orr^ii of p must 
be right : Carrigit of a, and t comes from tbe common confusion of c and p 
iu these mss. : but I doubt whether in the latter part of the t. we have 
the genuine reading of p : it cannot be right; as from 181 till 187 he ia 
describing the form and appearance of the crater, tbe/aci**, domut, sedes 
and area of such great workings, not the eruption and workings them- 
selves: I theiefore, for the 'penitua quos eiigit' of a, read 'j^nltusque 



OB erigit', Bnrely a slight change : Strabo pp. 274 275 desciibea Etoa, and 
tellii how the crater looked to those oi i^oMTrt avajSovrc;, adding, as we 
well know, that the form of the crater often changes. In consci^lience 
of the heat they did not get near enough to see what our poet saw ; but 
yet opar er t^ iLfvif ^owov rt^ptuBij tttv )(podv : when, oiir poot suys ' and 
llAenp its head quite beyond', Le seems to allude to such a ^awat: the 
crater sinks down into the depths; then in another direction exteods ite 
limbs, and beyund lifts up its head: comp. 285 'rigido quia Utirtice 
snrgit'. Porrigit and erigit appear to be used with studied point : see n, 
to 116. 183 in another direction riren rocks in huge disorder {disc. 
ingens) fill up the space. 184 all these vsa. are unliiWligible in the 
editions : thus they join Inter opug with what precedes, as if it described 
the active working of Etna,* a sense it elsewhere bears: see n. to 159: 
here it means the structure of the crater : aliae rupes iaternectunt opus. 
1S5 some of these rocks already changed in nature by the Rre, others 
still undergoing the 6re. 166 and 195 seem manifestly i^puiious, 
having no connexion with the context: the latter indeed breaks into the 
middle of a sentence : the words themselvm a>'e not Latin, at least not 
connected Latin. I cannot think it accidental too, that, while in erory 
other place where AMna, Aetnaeus occur, a. has h after (, in these two 
VSB. alone it has not 186 b, found only in p, is cleaily genuine : such 

is the crater of Etna, such the aspect, such the home of its unearthly 
working, such the seat and jilaco of stich mighty operations, 

188 — 218: so much for the place: now to explain the worker and 
cause of eruptions: clouds of sand are thrown up and burning massea: 
there is noise enough to frighten Jupiter for the safety of heaven : but 
air and wind are necessary to set all this in effectual movement; 188 

artif. inc. is the /abe!r of 10&, i.e. the gprriha of 217 218 : it gives the 
eruption its form and power, cauga/mqite La the materials mentioned 
below and the fire working on them. 189 190 there is a perplexing 
variation here between a and p : the genuineness of the reading given to 
the latter I doubt : o's reading, htslped by that of «, seems to me right, 
though I am quite unable to account for that of p, if genuine, except on 
the hypothesis of a different recension. 189 comp. Mela t 70 ' locus 
est magni aliqnando discriminis'. 190 sub tempore, though lesa usual 
than sub tempus, is not tncommon: Lucretius has it vx il3 and 416, 
Ovid fasti V 491, and ManiJius more than once : the pignora of p has a 
fiODse usual in our poem, and may therefore be from conjecture : « and « 
I cannot explain except "on the supposition that their reading is genuine, 
193 p-oh.jiam. : comp. Strabo p. 274. 194 o/ieru't: see n. to fi Ddost. 

an. a<i. = prohibeut flammae: you cannot ap])roach the mouth of the 
cmter. diuina cura is not fi'om an epicurean. 103 stiie arb. esti it 
does not admit of examination bv an arbittfr or eyewitness; Sen. Hippol,^^^ 

i Ji 
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601 'loens ab omni liber arbitrio uacat': repeated in Hera Oet 484 
with tutua for lUer: Plaut. capt 218 ' Seoede . , proctU, Ne ari>itri dicta 
nostra arbttrari qiieaat'. 197 quid: what materials Etna in its 
depths bums, ie. the causa of 188: they are told in detail 199 foil. 

198 mirandus faber is the arti/ex of 186, oi- the ipiiitva of 210—218. 

199 glomeratim of p is a great gain : exhaTiitae is verj appropijatet but 
BO certain : ticuntoie, from the exuiae of « a, would be equally good, 

tiie burning sand being a marked feabire in an eruption: Pliny n 234 
' Aetnae itagrnotis in tantum ut quioquagenai centena milia pasBunm 
harenas fiammarum globo eructet'; Sen. nat. quaest 11 30 1 'Aetna.. 
ingenbem aim urentia harenae effudit*. . 200 moles oocuri in 27 with 
the same sense ; they are the ' miraudo pondere saxa' of Lucr. TI 692 ; 
the >iu'8poiFs of Strabo LL nn'tes — Fv/ndamenia are Vii^gii's 'scopulos 
auolsaque uisoera mentis '. 201 fragor oet. = Virgil'n 'Cum gemitu 
glonierat'. 202 fiisaa cet : Bttabo 1. 1. i^Xo'ya; jtat Xtyvijs; Xucr. 1. 1. 
' Fert ita'jue ardorem longe longeque fitoillam Differt et crassa uoluit 
caligiae fumum'; Acn. iii 572 ' Interdumque atram prorumpit ad 
aethera nubem, Turbine fumantcm pieeo et candente fouilla' ; the word 
ruina would imply u^hes rather than smoke; modern observers fipeak of 
streams of black mud l)eiDg not unusuaL Kevue dea deux mondes tom. 
07 p. 222 'les fioormes volutoH de nuages qui e'echappcnt presque oon- 
atamment des uratSres en antivitS se compoaent, au moins pour tes 999 
miiliemeij, de vapeur d'eau, et ce sont elles qui en s'Glancant du fond des 
iibtmes aoul^yent des tonrhillona de cendrea et dea bloca de scories'. 
203 foil he now piaya the poet : ' Vatibua ingenium eat' : forgetting 
what he said in 74 foil, and 91 fell : oomp. too 559. 206 DU is 
nomin. to Vtrtai and premit: premU of a a is plainly right, not tremil 
of p. 208 /ootujii = hoc faeiunt: for this alaolute ubb of/acere comp. 
my n. to Lucr. rv 1112. ueniuni of p seems to me a manifest interpo- 
lation : the 2nd nec = ei non: et cadunt, uon auatentata cet. : with all 
their gravity they cannot resist the force of the wind which ejects them, 
But the expression is curious, aa cadunt seems to imply first their being 
ejected and then fitUing and covering the ground; aud sualenlala must 
mean ' held back, kept in their place* : Cic. in Catii. ly 6 ' id oppriml 
Rustentaudo ac prolatando nullo pacto potest' ; pro Flacco 12 ' ut se ipse 
iiusteutat, ut omnia uerba moderatur' ' Scaliger's eadem for cadxtnt is at 
least ingoi)ioii3. 210 is a good teat of msa. ; p is right; a comes next; 
then longo inlemallo a; then f: comp. Lucr. ti 693 'Ne dubites quin 
haec aniraai turhida uis ait. Hx. ■aen. fur.: 318 'peuitusque coactos 
Ext^itant uentos'. 211 pro/undo^ab Imo of 200. 212 213, hope- 
lessly meaningless in msa and editions, I have made intelligible without 
I think violent cliange ; in 212 I only read expeclaitdu, at eruni for the 
expeclimda terunt of p: for the meaning comp. n. t^i 188 artif. inc. caiw. ; 
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this cause, i.s. s coafla^mtlou aniung the materials in the noaiitaii^ 
luuat be waitud for, before the wind or spiri'.its can perform ita funo- 
tioDB: but so soon oa thttre shall be this coiiflftgrHtion, then the wind 
will tlo ita part: in 313 when the I oiivflahit was changed to «, asjuat 
above in operit, and 165 in acuni, it easily became infleAU: aer for flwr 
seems quite necessary. Bead Scaliger and Jacob tn Bee what they oi.ite 
of these t&s. ^l^fiam-itme of p seems necessaiy for the bbobb; hera 
too it is hard to account fbr the emiiper of a a; and props par, which 
must mean semper pi-ope par, would be the better for that word. 217 
■audit of a « is surely better than aiidet of p. 21B my slight corrac- 
tions here seem qnite neoessary. With Lucretius too this spiritus, aer 
or uentua plays an equally important part is the cmptions of Etna. 

218 — 305 : we have now to exjJain the different cansea which pro- 
duce the winds: it is a go<llike pleasure to inquire into the origin of tho 
world ; to learn the natnre and courses of the sun, the moon and stars ; 
why the seaBoua change and the like. Yet surely we lords of the earth 
hare more concern with the things of this earth: I do not mean, bo far 
as they bring ns gain by mining, by tilling and the lite : we have to in- 
vestigate its pbenomenfi, for instance these very windu which stir the 
lirca of Etua: they Kn,ve many causes, some arising above ground; sach 
as may be illustrated from varions tinds of artificial mn,chineryj others 
bom in like ways under the ground. 219 this line reRembles sevei-al 
in Luci'etius, whom our poet frequently imitates. 220 ^nt, and 221 
»U are underatood : comp. 243 and n. to 91. qnae cet. 'which is what 
feeds the fires': here too p aloun gives sense. 224 tueri is another 
splendid giiin from p: it and the other JuGnitives down to 250 depend on 
uoluplas esl there. 225 effusis i.e. nobis: the dat. seems quite defen- 
sible. 227 both sense and poeti-y declare that p is right here: a and « 
give axrant nonsense. 228 here a, bears the palm : pi-incipia must be 
joined with what pi-ecedes. qwot: one, two, tbree, or four, or, as the 
epicureans say, infinite, quae — qualia : ho 243 qune—qxim. 229 I 
have not changed the indicatives hero, nor in 230. 239, 210, as two of 
these instances conld not be altered without violent and qnite improba- 
ble correction: Fropertius hua many Btuilar indicatives. I do not know 
whether our author intended them to bo as it wore parenthetical: in 
272 I have written quod for q;iLid, as quid coercet seems intolerable. 
taectda= 'for over*: a common tiense in the poets. 231 by reading 
lit for et I have I think made clear this and the full, r. which can- 
not be understood in any edition; scire modum solis; scire qua ratione 
lima, quanto minor eius orbita est, eo breuior cet. : how the moon makes 
twelve, while the sun makes one revolution : the constr. is like that of 
241 foil. ' nosse cometen, Lucifer unde cet.* 234 here I cannot with 
any certainty mediate between a *t, and p: p looks to me interpolated: 
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cursus I fiuil in the ettra of a ■ the last letters of which are clearly from 
t)ie turn at the eud of the next r.: comp. 19 wbero a. has nientem for 
vmlrcn, from denlem Bt end of 20, and n. to 81 SoUidtant. iiicundUa 
without known Uw or order, opposed to certo ordine. 235 b of p ia 
clearly genuine : gignorum of 236 are the 12 signs of the zodiac : Jacob 
well Rompares Maoil. tu 3il 'Cum tamen in quocumque dies deducitur 
astro, Sex habeat supra terras, sex signa sub illis'. I add LucaniSO 
' [dum] longi uoliieut Titana laborea, Noxque diem eaelo totidem per 
signa eequehir'; Viti'uv. is I (4) 4 'es quibua sex signa nnmei-o supra 
terram cnm caelo pernagantur, cetera sub terram aubeuutia ab eina 
umbra obscurautnr'. and see what follows; Sen. dial, vm 5 i 'aena per 
<iiem, sena per no::tem signa perdueens ntiUam non partem xui expUcuit 
natura*; before them all, Arat.phaea.5Sl vanTj S iirl wkti '^$ ati 
Sifvoucri SixuStKctSo; Ku'icXoto, Toirfrai S avTt'AAouo^ 236 au are here 

plainly right: the strange unmeaning Fanope of p ia a gross and pal- 
pable interpolation, whether old or new, evidently coming from one who 
did not understand what was said; 'why, when Fhoebe'a fire ia ruddy, 
her brother's pale, this portends elonds for heaven, raina for earth': 
Virgil geor. 1 431 says'nBnto semper nibet aurea Phoebe'; and wind 
and rain have very similar prognostics: perliaps ibid. 441 442, which 
contain the signs of rain, imply paleness of the sun. 238 p is alone 
i-ight. uer cet: Cic.0ato70 'uer eaim taraquam adolescentiam signi- 
ficat'. 243 quae — 57HM = qualiB sit, qualis ait: comp. 220. tenax is 
'stingy', and so 'ill-natured' 'malignant': Ter, ad. 866 'Ego ills agi-estis 
«aeuuB tristia parens trnculentna tenax'. 244 I cannot decide between 
UTidant of a u and parulanl of p. 246 vi>lel of a u I prefer to uocet of 
p: he is thinking of the swift hunter, not of his conrse aa a stir, incubel 
of a w I prefer to f-Tcuhet of p, on account of 5110 and the nature of Siriua. 
index, 'the informer', is said with poetical reference to hiw, when as the 
dog of Icarius or Icama he brought Erigone to her father's dead body; 
the story is told fully by Servius geor. u 389 : editors aeem all to miss 
slrangply the meaning; Ovid several times terms him ' Icarius canis'. 
247 mundo 'the sky': seen, to 43. 348 'not to suffer' i.e. not be 

content to think of them as a mere coafused mass : cimyssta of p must 

251 dominU, 'for ua its lorda and masters', of o is surely right. 
252 Quaeque of p was first writteo Quae, and then et interpolated in 
ati. 254 255 I follow a here. Nam, quae i.e. nam qualis spes ettt; 
and udU dejtends on it as well as on amnitia: for in 26o the reading of 
p must be interpolated. cTrantem: ha has aiveidy as a stoic more than 
once declared the stars and heavenly bodies to be gods ; ' subducto reg- 
nant sublimia caelo' : he here personifies any one of them : in itself it i^ 
as he has said, right and proper to know these; but why do so to the 
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neglect of what is befcre ua and thctrefore more conoenis us t 257 foIL 
we search autl torment the earth for gaiu, but will not examlae it for 
nobler ends: ^ ban happily 276 277 278 in this pldoe: in n w thi^y have 

the place noted by their numbera, in the middle of an alien sentence: 
older editots majr be excuserl; but in Jacob who knew the fact it shews 
Btrasge want of aoumen nut to obey p: he, Weruiidorf, Gorallua, Sculiger 
all put the vss. in unsuitable places. By a metaphor of somewhat far- 
fotched point the poet <:ompares the earth, mined for its metals, to & 
■wretch put to the torture to extort confession. But the readings of p 
are clearly inferior to those of a, which here faaa uot a letter wrong ; for 
in 275 I prefer premitnv.r, a faiourite word of our poet, to the weaker 
terimVT, p baring above reid trtm-ii for jiremit: though here it may 
indicate a different recenaion. 276 profuridwm. editora atrangt^ly take to 
be the sea: It is of coui-se the depths of earth, as often in our poem: 54fi 
'et quaedam fortasse profundo Incomperta iacent'; 578 'ruptumqne 
proAtndo': he speaks of mining of course, 277 org. ttmien: Ovid has 
'semina forri', bat not with quita the saiae force. 278 Torqumlur of 
a.a, 'are put to the torture', is dearly right; with these three lines 
oomp. Lacr. VI 808 'uhi argenti uenas auriqiie Bccuntur, Terrai penilud 
Bcrutantes abdita ferro'; and eapeoially Pliny ii 157, who dwells (m the 
same metaphor, 'aquls, fturo, ligno, i^i, lapiile, frvge omnibus cniciatur 
boris,.. ' Vt tamen quae aumma patiatur atque extrema cute tolerabUia 
uideantur, penetramusin uiscera auri argentique uenas et aerisacplumbi 
metalla fbdientes, gemmes etiam et quoadam paruolus quaerimus lapidea 
acrobibus in profundum actta. uiacera eiua extrahimus'. 258, con- 
tiauing the metaph. : the earth is toitured, like a poor wretch by robbery 
until it buy it&elf ofi^ and then baring coufesaed the truth, i.e. told 
^ere its ti-eaaurea are, is left to contempt and poverty and allowed to 
hold itH tongue: p is clearly corrupt iu 259: (aceani too is much more 
pointed than ■taceatif. 261 a u we uaint«lligible at the end of this v.: 
the change to the lat person is somewhat harsh: ' we carefully weigh, 
ponder over'. 263 platanis of a » aeoms better than plaiUis of p, but 
ia not certain. 267 Horrea is acous. : with this change of subject 

oomp. 273j and Lucr. v 1:266 ' Tt Btbi tela dareut ailuasque ut caedws 
poaaent'. doha I retain with a: Orelli inscr. 488S dohiiria) vol. Sjh 
381(i>&a: the heat mas. of rionia have (&?ew)7t: fiee Jahn p. xxxi : perhaps 
we might compare labea, labium and the like. 268 faenilia all the 
best mss, of Virgil thus spelHu geor. in32L 269 they are ever full 
of greed, where anything has shewn itself more precaoua than what they 
have. 270 iUae cet.: some profit and enrich the intellect: PeraiuavGS 
' purgataa inseris aures Fruge Cluanthea' : so here ' animus inaeritur bona 
fruge'. has cet.: others have a practical value: hoe of.o mustbe right; 
or henc of pai^hae: the tat opiinut of p seema an interpolation. 



272 qttod I adopt from «; aa quid eoercet seems quite inatlmis^ble : Bee 
B, to 329. 273 If^uL foL op. [uoa], [noa] non mutos cer. : Bee n. to 
267. 3,79rumpi: tmindi of a a baa no aense, 280 iit^tdial of am 
I explain by 318 — 323 : i.e. the obstacles stir the winds to fury, and bo 
-cause the violtiut' eruption : coiup. too 379 'mora uelocius urgent'. 281 
twdto fatd. pax: Tac. hist, i 77 and it 35 'multa pace'. 282 clearly 
one or more tbs. are lost here : probably more than one. T cannot 
follow Jaoob, who traDKfere 301 302 before 283, and then haa to alter 
both 301 and 282 : he seems to me to invert the poet's reasoning, and 
moreover the ((ubjunctives ereseant, soruenl; abstrahat ai'e then inex- 
plicable. 284 tennes of p is undoubtedly tme, 285 ri^ido cet.; 
comp. my correction of 183 'penitusqne oa erigit ultra' : it seems pretty 
clear that Aetna was mentioned in whatk loat before 283, as he is here 
talking of the vBrious ways ia which wLuda may get nithin the mmm-- 
tain, Lucretius in his brief description of Etna gives much weight to 
wind; but our poet treats of it at quite inordinate length: he has 
already said much about it, and continues the subject for another 100 
lines. 28e uentis is the last gain we get fi-om p, which ends here. 
287 it is thus forced to admit from all sides different winds; because tie 
summit is equ^ly exjwsed to all. eo'jilat lias no meaning here ; cogUinr 
seems quite necessary, the -ur was absorbed in the following aitraii, or 
lost by abbreviation : cogit tlien posiwd into cogilai. 288 and then 
instead of battling, the winds join forces and so exert a greater power. 

289 another possible cause : he now speaks of and illustrates the 
effect of moisture or water in stimulating wind or air, which then in its 
turn excites something else, in the Ciise of Etna its fires: 'or else the 
clouds and cloudy souUi drive the winds inward into the mountain : ' bat 
these vss. are very obscure; and Jacob and oilers h<s« go much astray, 
illustrating from Lncretias what in totally different. 280 a 3rd 

cause : fiexe<K and ftrimtivr clearly refer to iHtfea* et mm6, oms. ; I have 
therefore for the syll. wanting written hi; but, as I do not know what 
our poet's usage would be, perhaps 7«ieii would be right; or again «^ 
' when hapiy', might bettet connect the v. with what follows : then fiva. 
caput is obscure, though the general meaoing is clear: 'or else these 
clouds, etc. wheel about and take the winds behind, and so drive them 
in* : in 239 they met them in front: Jle-xere capn^, for JUxere ae, seems a 
doubtful expression ; so that perhaiw Wernsdorf is right in takiug it to 
mean have rounded, doubled, the bead of Etna, coropariug the technic&l 
'fleclere pi-omuntiirium', 'fleo. Leucaten'. 291 utm^ is the water from 
the clouds : then this water presses, drives before it the airs and condenses 
them with its blows und so increases their force; Torpentes seems neces- 
sary; J do not find forrentes in the sunse of ' streaming' applied to aught 
but liquids, or spceah. 293 now fallov two iUustrations from artificial 
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machines of the effect of water in putting air in motion, which in turn 
sets something else in movement. 293 he allnde^ . as Wemsdorf sajs^ 
to such an instrument as Claudius* Triton on lake i^'ucinus which gave 
the signal for the naumachia: Sueton. y21 at end 'exciente [classes] 
buciua Tritone argenteo qui e medio lacu per machinam emenerat' : 
whether it be that very Triton, it is impossible to say, as we know that 
similar playthings existed long before from Heron, who in his pneumatics 
p. 171 describes a (raXmy$ thus blown by water, and p. 227 one blown 
by steam by a ^cDSapcov ia-x/jfiarurfiiyov ci9 Tpircuvo. v>eluti is answered 
by Haud aliter in 299. hora dud seems to me to come naturally from ora 
due of a, especially as t follows: the Imeina was used in many ways to 
divide the horae: Lucanii6d9 ^neu bucina diuidat horas': fboi'a may 
mean 'hora pugnae', such as the naumachia in Suetonius: or any other 
Jtara: duci may mean the emperor, Claudius or another; or any com- 
mander, such as the duces of those two fleets. Scaliger's aura diu^ 
adopted by all later editors, haixlly gives a just sense. 294 the machine 
is worked by a body of water and by the air constrained thereby to set 
it in motion : just as the water of the clouds impels the winds which put 
Etna in motion, collectus aquae occurs in Lucr. iy4rl4: and in Fron- 
tinus. 296 another machine, worked in like manner by water setting 
air in motion, is described : ueluti is to be repeated hera It is a hy- 
draulic organ, a sort of instrument which was very common in the time 
of the Empire, and long before. 296 we here have ^ followed by qice: 
Virgil and some of the most careful poets avoid this; though the best 
prose writers employ it freely. Gar. irr. must mean a tune produced by 
the pressure of water, cortina is the hydraulis or water-organ : why it 
is so called I do not know, whether from its shape resembling somehow 
a pot, or else the sacred pot and tripod on which the Pythia sat; or, as 
Wernsdorf poet. min. ii p. 398 suggests, from the loud noise which came 
forth from the Delphic cortina causing the name to be transferred to 
this unusual loud-sounding instrument. But as the word occurs only 
here in this sense, the meaning is uncertain: the box contcdning the 
water would seem from coins and gems to have been of different shapes; 
but Athenaeus IV p. 174d says lotxc 8c to opyavov pwfi^ arpoyyvXi^ : from 
which we might infer that cortina denotes the shape. Heron, who 
descnbes elaborately a hydraulic organ just after the Triton mentioned 
above, calls the copper chest containing the water more than once a 
Pi»ifiCcrKo<; : but his drawing gives it the shape of a square altar. Sen. nat. 
quaest. ii 6 5 ' comua et tnbae, et quae aquarum pressura maiorem sonitum 
form ant quam qui ore reddi potest, nonne aeris intentione partes suas 
explicantr 297 these organs are described as having imparea 

calami or Jlstulae of a^, resembling the tubes of our organs : these im- 
parea Jistviae produced impares modi: Vitruviu8x8(13) gives a long 



tecliniool involved deecriptaon : but the clearest accoants are found in 
Heron 1. 1, and in the curioua poem of Piiblil. Optatianus ap, "Wernsdorf 
poet. min. ii p. 405 where the ai-raugeinent and length of the vas. mig- 
geats to the eye the an-angement of the tubes : 41 'Perque modos gta- 
dibus sut^et fecunda canons Aei'e cauo et tei'eti, calamia cresoeDtibuu 
aiicta. QuLS beue suppositis qiiadratis ordine plectris Artificia m&uua in 
numeros clauditque aperitqiie Spiraraenta' will illustrate our v., and 
what follows ' Sub quibus unda latens properantibns incita uentis, Qoae 
uicibus crebriu iuuenum labor cet.', looks like 3D8, where subr. wida 
seems a, reminiacence of Aen.x227 'subremigat uiidia': but the 'arte 
regeotis Quae teuuem cet.' must refer to thu orgauist who is playing on 
the keys and thus driving the air into the tubes so as to produce the 
music: it would seem here simply to mean 'he rows along', i.e. plays on 
the dilTereut keys, ' by means of the water', which supplies the pressure 
by wJiich the air is forced into the tabea; for all seem agi'eed that this 
was the sole purpose of tlie water: Heron p. 229 roSc jc tu /3«i/iurKia iSiap 
i/ipaXktrai cccita toC roi* TtpLtro'tvoirra dipa iv rui itviyti, Xryui fiij ■nf ik tjj^ 
TTufiSoi ludovfttvov (iraipovra TO vSiup irpaq TO del t}(ta' tous avA.mis Swofwovt 
^BiyytuBiu : Athen. 1. 1. says (^irveioTov S' ay Xtrum pqStCij Sia to titrvti<r$ai 
TO opyavoy vrd Tov vSaTo; : Le next goes on to describe hour tliis is done. 
Pliny however, 1x88, uses suhrevtigit in its literal sense of rowing under- 
neath: can then the words imply here 'he rows below upon the water', 
i.e. while iio is playing above with Lis bands, he ia moving something 
Iwlow with his feet, wbicli sets Iba water in motion 1 299 just in the 
same way the wind of Etna maddened at being dislodged by the t^ui'ccts 
of water fights in the straitened room, and thus Etna roam mightily l!ke 
the buciiui of the Triton, or the water-organ, both like it moved by 
water, rummola /urens : see n. to C7. 301 not only are there these 
external causes of wind in Etna, but we must believe they are produced 
below the earth from causes similar to those ontsida 303 premunt 
ia clearly right, emnant having no Cleaning her& premunt inter se is 
the proper Lalin. construction in the sense of 'mutuo prnnuiit pre- 
rauntur'; Lucr. VI 456 'coraprendnnt inter ae'; r TST ' inter se mutare', 
where I give instances from Cicero, Caesar and Livy, SOS tutnque 
cet. must mean ' and do not settle down until they are in a safe place' : 
but perhaps Jacob's ' tuta dum sede' is necessary ; with ^u« in of a u for 
dum, com]>. 206 que extra p rightly, dextraau. 

306-— 328 ; if even you contest what I say, yea must allow that 
rooks tumble underground, and so caase a dispersion of air, and produce 
wind: also that the moisture of mists produces air and wind as we see 
on meadows near a river: much greater is the power of water under 
the earth, and of winds which by constraint are rendered more violent, 
until they burst out with their fires from the ciitter of Etna. 3( 
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erafZu = credit aliqnia: tliia use of tbe Snd pers. sing, potent!^ is e 
tremely frequent in Latin: comp. Madvig gram. 370, and my n. 
Lucr. I 327 /j'iMw = pos("unius or poteet aliquia, and U 41 Cwwi w«iKw= ' 
uidemusor uidetaJiquis: Madvig obaervta that this idiom ia of very ex- 
tensive u?ie, employed alike in the chief clauses of septences, 
here, after conjunctions, ai, eum, etc., or relatives: the imperE is so used 
as well as the present; Lucr. v 1332 and vi 1368 wufcres; and pQgeea 
more than once: with tfaia union of est and credos comp. Lucr. il 850 
' Quoad licet ac poasis', where Lachmann's potU e« ia no more necessary 
than Jacob's credis here: the same idiom occurs below, 401 'si forto 
mauu' teneaa ac...cemas,...pute8', where Jawb quite spoils the passage 
by violent and ueelese changes : teneas and eernae do not depend od n 
forte, but= tenemus, cemimus. 309 Proniere seeuiB quite necessary : 
the caverns tumble in; and the air thua displaced rushes about and < 
raises wind : Lucr. Ti 545 ' Subter ubi ingentis speluncas subruit aetaa : 
Quippe cadunt toti monies' : this use of proruere appears in the silver 
age: Tac. ann. xv 32 'motu ten'ae...oppidum Pompei magua ex parte 
proruit'. SIO creaeere of a allays at once 'certamina tanta' of editors, 
Scaliger, Gorallns, Werusdorf, Jacob. 311 e^aiMfere, animaa or auras: 
it is curions how he has dwelt and continues to dwell on this production. 
of air and wind from ntoisture. But in a hot climate the diffuienoe in 
temperature between the air and running waters often makea the 
currents of air very perceptible. 314 Flam, parua seem to be the 
rim taken from the amnis and distiibut^d for irrigation over the Fields: 
Pliny in 119 '[Padus] deductua in flumina et fossa^s inter Kauennsjn i 
Altinnmque': Flamina appears to come from a misunderutandiog of ths 
passage, uia i, a haram aurarum, ' currents of air from waler'. 
315 'hifmoT adspirat fortes auras, ct uerberibua impellit', thus increasing 
their force: Aen. v 607 ' uentosque adiipirat cuuti': but our pasiage is 
very obscurely espressed, if the niss. are right. 318 in vaewi, ' in the 
open air', rorum is a fine correction of Jacob's ; Lucretius uses it several 
times for water or moisture generally : see luy note to I 496. 317 
eliiH; this form, to judge from tte beat mss., of Juvenal for instanee 
and Seneca, was common in the silver age. 318 peniius, ' within the 
earth,' is oppoaed to extra: the word often occurs with this sense in our 
poem: cattme-iB nomin. to Exagiiant: the same causes act on the winds 
below ; and being there pent up, these work with more ftiry : the notion 
he again and agdin so elabomtely insists on, 320 sujbcat, the passage 
chokes tJie winds as they are thua fighting, and compels them to burst 
out. 323 adstr. cerL is much the same as Pugiuiniia sujbcat. tang. 
ictu is illustrated by 'primos ultimua urget': one spirUui strikes on 
another, and so impels it onwatda, as one wave another wave. 324 
325 vires of one v. has come from tiires of the other: a ci 



in our and other msa ; sea n. to 81 : most editors clauge it in tile 
second, vhere it appeara to mo in place, whUe in 324 rupes or a Bimtlar 
word is required: sua sibi powJsre ietms to mo not to refer to tho wind, 
but to the rocka, 'rolling them ovpr off their equilibrium': with this use 
comp. Lucr. vi 574 'recipit prolapsa Euaa in pondere sedea', and ray note 
where I cite among other passages Fetron. 136 'anumqiic pondere 3uo 
deiectam'; to the ioatanceg ihere given I now add fi-oui Stat. Theb. v374 
' jnatabili procumbeua pondere xii 435 'commoto pondeie'; and m 37 
the plur. 'ponderibua': but so too our poet below, 346 'ipsa suo dediuia 
pondere numquam corpora deripiat': what just preuedes this further 
illustrates our passage, ' spiritus ille Qui rupea toiramque rotiit cet.'; 
which supjHirts my rtiipf^. With auo »ihi referriog to rupas and 34G 
suo comp. Buch phrases. as that jnat quoted front Petronius, and 'suo siW 
gladio hnnc iugulo', and Cicero's 'desiuant insidiari domi suae cOQh'nli'; 
and with the use of WMolueaa, Aea. xiiGSS 'siluas arm<^utii niroaque 
Inuoluens secom'; 393 ' oppositis a tergo inuoluitur aiia In eapnt atque 
umeroe': but 'evoluens' is parhajffi to be" read. 325 per govema 
dema corpora. 326 marantem is any roch that tries to atay the 
gjiirity*. 337 siph. actus of a. restores the passage : eipho had various 
uses; but here it denotes a kind of forcing-pump, used as a fire-engine 
and for other purposes: among the uig'dea there was a detachment 
of Btp/ionarii or firemen: Pliny epiat. k35(42), apeaking of a fire at 
Nicomedia, ' aullui usquant in publico sipho, nulla hama, nullum deni- 
que instrumentum ad incendia compescenda'; laid, orig, sjt6 9 'aiphon 
uaa appellntnm, quod aquas sufflando fundat. .nbi eenserint domum 
arderc, currunt cum siphonibus plcnis aqtia ot exlingunnt Incendia. aed 
et camaraa expreasia ad superiora aqnis emundaut': Pliny hist, ii 1C6 
'quo spiritu acta et terra* pondere ejipreasyi aiphonura modo eniicat'. 

329 — 357; what we aee, would be against the hjiiotheeie that the 
winds enter by the crater and then are driven out again : thua a atill 
quiet cloud rests in fine weather high above it, and when an eruption 
is not going on, incenae ia aometiinefi burned on the very Bummit ; if 
however appearances deceive, then it must be irom the immense rapidity 
with which the winds move, that thay elude the senses : this might be 
illustrated by varioua well-known phenomena. 330 Faucibuji: Luor. 
VI 701, of Etna, 'In sammo sunt uertiee enim ciiiterefi, ut ipsi Nomini- 
tant: nos quod fauces perhibcmus et era'. 331 locus ipse: the 
summit of Etna, or tlie mouth of the crater. 332 fuigtat of a makes 
the passMge aa clear as the aellwr Itself. 333 Purp. ottro : to Lucr. 
H 829 I cite from Propertiua ' PoeniB tihi purpura fulgeat ostria', and 
from Olaudian 'puniceo oatro'. iuhar aureus: Priacian quotes from 
Eanius 'albus iubar'; and in another grammarian we find 'spleudidus 
iubar': Laor, iv 404 nsea iufear of the rising aun: 'rubmm tiemulis 
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iubar ignibus cet.'; and v 697 ' tremulum iubar haesitat ignis': so t 
nnderstcnd Aen. iv 130 Mubareexorto*. 335 Figra — humida: these 
two epithets referring to nuhes cannot be right: again the cloud over 
Ecna was the rererse of *wet': it was dry and like smoke: Strabo 
p. 272 shews this and illustrates the whole passage : vircp 8t tov fiowcv 
vt<f>a% opOiov 8iav€(rr>;ico9 cU v(/^o9 oo'dv SiaKoaCuiv woiw i^p€fiovv (cTt^oi yap 
n/vc/uay) cuca^civ Sc Kairv^: I propose circumstupei atmida, or athmida^ 
as our mss. would write it: when <U was absorbed by the preceding 
— et^ it is seen how easily hmida would pass into humida : atmida then 
is the Latin form of ar/ii?, which well repi'esents Strabo's ciko^civ hi 
KajryQ, and his axXvy ofiixXtoSrj in p. 276 where he speaks of the volcanic 
Hiera. In the old language, when the people adapted Greek words to 
their own organs of speech, we find such words as placenta, turunda^ 
amphora, adapted to the 1st decl. from the accus. of the Greek forms : 
this mode of adaptation seems never to have been lost ; thus on one side 
of our poet we find in Virgil and Pi-opertius the nomin. cas^ida instead 
of cassis, said to be an Etruscan word; and on the other we have 
Apuleius more than once using chlamyda = x^f'^H-^s. cirjumslupet : 342 
*stupeatque profundum*: the proper force of the word srems to be 'fixed 
immoveable in astonishmeut'. 336 Prosp, suhl. * 200 ft. above the 
summit, as Strabo 1. 1. tells us. opus, the work goirg on within : see n. to 
159. uas, rec. are the retiring depths within the crater. 338 so 

that from this and what precedes and follows the furious winds cannot 
be rushing in, in order to be afterwards driven out again in the erup- 
tions. 339 Jacob cites Pausan. in 23 9. 340 ceme : 425 * Ceme 
locis etiam his cet.' sum. iugo on the very summit: 182 'penitusque 
OS erigit ultra*; the ^owos of 8trabo. vel qua i. e. near the mouth of 
the crater: J81 *Hinc uasti terrent aditus cet.'; 336 * uastosque recep- 
tus': this explains liherr, luprosp. Aetna is masc. in Solinus v 9 * Vul- 
cano Aetna sacer': so Ossa and Otta in Ovid and others; though he and 
others make them femin. alyo : it would appear that the masc. comes 
from TYions understood : mons Iv/ra, mans Ce^uenna, and in Pliny mons 
Aetna are found with a masc. epithet. 341 ta/n. sem. rer. * the causes 
of such mighty effects'. 342 st prof. *and the abyss be then still*: 
181 *mergimtque profundo'. 343 the rest of this paragraph is among 
the obscurest of the poem, owing partly to the harsh abruptness of the 
writer on difficult questions, partly to the imperfection of his mss. I have 
however adhered to a, making only the sligh^st changes, but noting 
below two lacunae; whereas editors from Scaliger to Wernsdorf have 
violently altered neariy every v. and after all their texts are simply 
unintelligible. Huic cet. I take to mean: do you trust to this, the fact 
of this great calm at the top of Etna to refute such theory ? ut: 1 am 
tempted to read o^ : but I explain ut as ari emphatic assertion : how in 
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thai case this eai' which works such eSectH, noitld ! 
rocks sud vaulted oavema of Eti)a' 314 0"'' 

'■i2b: rapes como out as molten stones; terram as 
345 Cum rexit ctb. I take as aorislB of repealed acl 
{dupposiDg this theiiry to be tmeof the winds going down the crater and 
then 'isdeni pulsoa cemearo') this air is in tliAt case used to gaido 
itii powers tati abroptty change its coitrso. 346 i.i illnatrated by 

tuid iilustmles 3^-t, where Eeo note, siw pandsrc again means from 
their oquitibrium or fixe<l position. 347 ual abs. arcu: and toono 
them from their atrong-nrched vault, i.e. tear down the cauerwM: 
cnmp. 308 ' K'on dubinra rnpea aliqnas peiiituaque caueniaa Prornere 
iiigenti eonitu'. 

348 Bi uf a6 seems to me eight; m or nin of inferior mefl. and alJ 
editiuiia appears to iiiin the liense: iu liis unwa'tainty ha is now 
tUMumiug tho truth of 329 'iadem decurrers uentoa cet ': tf I am wrong, 
at all evcDts appeai-tuioes are on my eide. and the great calm at the U'p 
of Etna om uulj be ti^plsined by the fact that tliese winda niovo with 
Buch rapidity, the eyo cannot see their eifecte, as when personu are 
purified by the lustiation of fire, the fire is moveil so rapidly that it 
strikes onr faces and bodies without being felt: my corre/^tions are 
very slight: for ruinaeat and 353 Innuiat Bee n. to 5 D'lust: haee aud 
tiec tiro continually confused from the almoat idiintity of N aitd II in 
many old wsa 349 fmn«^',^ 'escapes': an nnu dual sense. 350 /eui- 
iaa = impetus, and donotos great swiftness, as more than once in Ln- 
cretiuB. 361 th« hiatus makes this aa weil as the preceding sentence 
incomplete. ■u^itUtU -U/nu is explained by Claudiaii vi consul. Honor. 
324, quoted by Scaliger: 'Lustralem sic rite facem, cul lumen odomm 
Sulpnre caeruleo nigroque bitumine fumatj Circum membra n>taC dnctuB 
purganda sacerdoa': the velocity produced by the rotation alloi^ed thu 
fiice and body to be touched by the fire without barm. 362 corpora 
[ take to bo the substances usp.d: comp. 347 Vorjiora i,e, rupes: then 
JioatrU i.e. ooiporibus. 353 causa adeo in tcuui est, uim rcpellit, 

'il keeps all violcni'e and harm away'. 354 this fattsa, Le. the 

flame and wind, does not snok in the lightest subatances which lie 
about the altar, 355 I keep the reading of a unchanged, the read- 

ings of other mKS. prove first an acddcntitl transjiosition of some letteis 
in their archetype, then Bueoeasivo clumsy attempts to correct : uidesa a 
ia very corrupt, which 1 do not believe tJien a v. i^ clearly lost: it b 
possible hutnua may come from^mMS of 3oG catching the copyist's eye- 
but I ao not pretend to eraend il, 356- the smoke risHs up quite 
undiuturbed. odoratis appears to mo not to be necesaaiy, 367. if 
this V. refers, as with oar text it seecos to refer, to fiimus, the last 
words are to me obecuro, as iniioxia rapti can hardly mean anything but 
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'guiltless of plunder': the sense wanted seems to be 'unharmed*, which 
ifmoxia can by itself hava I regret not to be able to throw more light 
on this paragraph ; but, assisted by ti, I have not treated it like other 
editors, who with all their violeot emendations, seem none of them, not 
even Scaliger, to connect it rationally with what precedes and follows. 

368 — ^424: whether ihe cause then come from without or from 
within, eruptions of fire, sand, stones and molten rocks are frequent : 
material never fiills: if there is a lull, it is from the openings being 
blocked up; and when this resistance is broken through, the eruption 
is rendered more violent: many mineral substances help; but above all 
the lapis molari^ or lava-stone feeds the eruption : its power of retaining 
fire is very great; and it can be rekindled again and again. 358 pere- 
grinie: the causes last spoken of which he admits to be possible; but 
not so likely as the profn^ae, the internal causes, described befi>retr 
potmtis is the nom. plur.: see n. to 58 diecordei. 360 portions of the 
mountain are carried up in the form of showeifi c^ sand, so prominent a 
feature in all eruptions and spoken of above * e(Hnp. too 344 ' Qui rnpes 
terramque rotat' : the terrcwn is those 'mentis partes*. S61 /roff&rt^ 
I take for the aocus. plur.: Seneca epist 95 69 'fragores bellor.m ciui- 
lium; dial. I 3 10 'aquarum fragoribus*: the acous. -48 is common in 
words of a similar formation, laborisy mmofie^ etc. : See Ribbeck proleg. 
Verg. p. 406 and my n. to Lucr. v 591* 862 fidmrna I keep, as Jlu- 
ndna for the streaffia of lava would seem to be too abrupt : comp. 344 
' qui fulniinat ignes' ; Petron. 122 V4 135 <iamque Aetna uoiatur Ignibua 
insolitis et in aetheia fdlmina mittit' ; and Sen. nat. quaest 11 30 'Aetna 
aliquando mxtlto igne abmidauit, ingentem uim barenae nrentis ^ttdit... 
illo tempore aiunt tunc phirima fuisse tonitrua et fhlmin% quae con- 
cursn aridorum oorpomm facta sunt, non nr.bium cel»* : taid fragoris can 
well go together with /uimina: comp. Sen. nat. quaest. n 27 3 'tali& 
eduntur tonitnia, cum oet. hie proprie fragor dicitur, subitus et vemens^ 
cet' 364 brackia of a I retain: the Pithoeanus of Juvenal has 
4 times hraohia, twice brdccMa. 372 operae BcaViger takes for the 
nom. plur. 'as gangs, of workmoi*: so 562 'Fabriles operae*; but here 
I am not sure that it is not the dat sing. 373 rumpai = interrum- 
pat; and is the precise oppodite of 381 'frangunt iter'; and => ' daudit 
uias' of 375 : Horar^e ' Rumpat aut smpens iter institutum' : the genius 
of Scaliger restored by conjecture the exact reading of «• 875 luc* 
ab imo: 'against the turmoil belcrw': on the analogy of 'munire ab* 
and the like: see my u. to Locr. lit 820. 37& tecto Is In apposition 
with 8ttb ponders: I have emended the next v. as the sense seems to 
require, and less hanhly I think than fcHrmer editors: but as our tess; 
so dd&n put n for r, as 344 ^notat', 489 'notant', 445 ^adgeneret\ 448 
' nentis* a, 'neois' •> fot *neris', 626 'fimtis' for 'fortis*, I almost monb 




iocUne to 'Hand ejmilia terera lios cursua'. Am i.e. utfUoB ef 372 foil 
and 378. 378 uentin: tke ms: reading comee bom eud of 377: eee u. 
to 81. 379 ' all the awifter owing to th« hindrance' : comp. n. to 2d0 
v'lipediat. 3S1 strange fbflt no editor could roBtare this rettdiag of a, 
as he had merely to divitk diS'ei'eatly th« wonla of a. 365 eupenmt, 
(dther 'come to the Unt' or 'afaouud'i rigant intk: iiicta|)h. from 
spreading the rim over a field; Comp. Lucr. ii2G2 'molua per maiabn 
rigantur', Rod tay n. there, eiiwte 'mat^riala', a tranalnttoii of the 
Qreek vAi; : 446 he joins ' Materiam biluamque auam' : the plur, seems 
curious. 386 woean< - oacant : comp. ISO Wicuo^te and n. there: 
uocani and nuiri«t aeem to mo bo^ necessary; a and e are anuiiig the 
letters ofttin interohaoged in our mas.; as 398 Uqitent for liqawnt. 
quod 1.0, quoad: comp. Lncr. u 248 'quod comero possis' and my n. 
there; my changes of the text in thie and the preceding v. arc slight, 
and I think give a better sense than those of other editors. 887 uer- 
moo. fflol, are the »ulj>hwr, altanen, and bitumen mentioned presently, 
t^^M eavsis dependfi on ^ttSe : ' a kind of earth eerring, when in contact 
with lire, BR a means fm' produoiug those effects'. Daubeny in his 
work oti volcanoea tseats in p. 280 briefly of the materials of Etna, 
and p. 288 of the laras : there ia a most elaborate work by Sfirtoriuq 
von Waltershauaen mi the tolcanic stonee in Sicily and Iceland. But 
I am iiot conipt^teul to decide how fu- our author illoBti-ates or is 
illiiBtrttted by modflro wsearohesi 389 Daubeny p. 2S0, epeaking 

of the vapoQts from Uie Crater ia 1S32, says 'these appeur to haTe 
been sulphureous, aa was the case «heb I visited the crater m 1921', 
390 Jacob's certain oorrection aiumtne ie confirmed by Vitruviua and 
Dolonueu, both of whom he quotes : Pliny XXXT 163 foil, given an account 
of the various kinda of aiwmeH, 392 aorporU = materiae. 393 the 
sentence Seems quite sound, bat I oan bring no exact parallel to tho 
words which mean, 'and to shew that this subatanoe runs through 
the whole mountain', S95 robore : a vaiy favourite word of our 
autJior to express the substance the kern, what gives the stones he 
q>eaks of or otfisr sobBtanees their distingaiahing propertiea: so 401, 
405, 412, 433, 503, filS, 521, f)36. 396 suco: oomp. 390. 397 a.1^ 
mine here too, as in 390, seema clearly the right retrdiag. 398 liq)uaU 
ia active, incendia being its subject, 399 he now for 160 vsa. gives 
a most minute aooount of th« lava of Etna, the lapU jnolarii as he and 
others call it; Pliny ixsvi 187 'molarem quidam pyriteu uocant, 
quoniam plDrimus sit igniu illi'- Dautieny p, 288 gives a short account 
of the lavas of Etna: giiax was tlte most geueml term for all volcanic 
bajiaita, 401 ientai, comas, quoft-iai are not aubjunctivea governed 
of si /oTte, but optatives with that force explained in n. to 307 : comp. 
too 550 'si uolis', and Lucr. u 1090 'si teneaa': so that Jacob's altera- 
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tions we quite tmoalW for. Vlipittere (1111111(11119] extorg. 408 Std 

cot. ; in thin bdJ all that fullows he is inlotite to proeaiu Ledi«isn«-aa, 
and At the aame time h&rsh &ad obscure; he hna saiiJ in 404 foil that 
this lapit mofaris, if put into k strong fiie, is Aised more <plck1y th^ui 
itfjii: hot now when it has imbibtKl the Uaitiei, there hi nothing that 
rebiini? move surelf (dumos tutior) vhnt It has imbihcd; for thw, from 
the action of the £re, the esterior w hu^ and u bad oonduHor of heat : 
set^tans aeiem duram: w that 411 Fiar ujnquam cet. : it hardly ever 
recovera ite pristine strength, uircs, throughout nil its pnbBtance. 
409 acitm, a metaph. from the edge and temper of nmtul: for the 
position of 'jue comp. n. to 79. 410 turn then, ftlUr it lius bean tried 
in tho tire, thoagh at first it was so yielding : my convction here I'd very 
slight. 411 eiiomit must mean ' fomplotely discharges'. 412 2'otug — 
robore repeats 'sornaiis — fidest' ifa pjtterior ia hard anJ difficult to 
penetrate, so tJiat it slowly admits fire into ite iuterior, and a,^ sioivl; 
ditcharges it 414 cocepta eotnes eaailj from coepta of tnw. and givea 
the exaot sense required, an eojieipTi; igvem-. wjiuuu and the like is the 
first meaning; of tbe word. 415 so Lucr. Vi fiBli, of Etna, ' lotins 

sabcaua monti^ Est tiatura, fere silicain suSalta cnaemis' : bis siiia 
bdng Ibe /«;)(« molark of onr author, 416 pro/eelu : for the rhythm 
bere, and 412 tarde comp. n. to 69. 417 lapidU: the sing, itepms 
qnite neceaaary. 41S /trt. igni recurs below, 557 ; Pliuy too has the 
same oonsrtr. 42a itwf. uireg seems at brst tight to contradict 411 
riJr cet ; and indeed our author has not the gift ot ch-ar espr<:seiim: 
but there he is dwiHing Tuon the long time it retains its fire; here 
on the length of time it takes for the fire entirely to extinguish its 
gnbstance and semen. 423 ptunex app'.';irfl to - dnie of 430 • a mere 
dnder-like substance: 462 'leuie et aii^e poud'^rr pnmex' : it can baidly 
become a ^itmex in tlio strict sense; as Daiibeny p. 283 sptaka of 'the 
entire absftnce of pumice and of obsidian" in Uie lavas of Etna; and 
other observers agree with him, 

425 — 447; in other pkces you see such crupfionfl or traces of them, 
in the islands of Aeuario, SCrougyloand Hiera; and betiveen Cumse and 
Naples; hut, forvrautof thelava-etoae of Etna, tbe firesareeithei' extinct 
or but alight. 425 Aw, ' in the foiiowiug places', seems all that the J 
passage requires. 426 Illic ia joined with vuiBcenHa; and is the Aae^S 
laca of 42'!. Tnalerias seems to be the sulphm-, alumcu SJid bitumen^ 
spoken of above ; comp. too 435. 427 liq-idie i. e. the molarU. cw, 
sig. col. Hcems to mean ' its profiencB can be tested most surely by the 
colour': but the exj)reeaion sounds to nie strange, 428 the lapia 
molaria alone can keep up a lasting fin- 429 Aenaria, known under 

other names, now lachia: he begios to emmienite tlie hate ^uca. mm. 
jJ-agrans perhaps refers to tbe siime e%-ent which Pliny u 203 speaia of: 



'sic el, PitUccuaBila [i. e. Aenaria] in CaiDpaao sinu ferunt ortaa; mox 
in hi3 laantem Epopon, cum r^ieiite Jlantina. es eo emicuiBaeti cam- 
postii aoquitttim plauitie': tTtsidiia meaiui niuoh. tlis same as repenle of 
Jfliuy. 430 1 follow a : extincta depends on DieUiar. suptr, i,e. et 
inmiper tentis est locus ; for thia dtstriot comp. Strabo p. 244 at be- 
ginning, VTripKciTiu 8i ryjt irdXctus evWs ij rov 'H^urrmi ayopa, w^ov 
irtpacckXtt/jiivoii Siamjpoit mjipitri Ko/uriuStis ^^oiktok avarfods n-oAAaj(o<; 
mil j3ptu/A(o8<« Ltfl>'i«' TO 8i TeS&v d</oij TrX^pc's fim duproi) ; oomp, too 
what fip.-ccdeH; uid FetroniuB 120, v. 67 ' Gat Jocus exciso pcuitas de- 
mersna hiatu Parthenopcii inter miignaeque Dicarcliidoa uroa, cet.' 
tetroniuB was probably oontemporary with our author. 432 ut vhere, 
to exprixs its jjreat plenty i see the last worda quoted from Strabo. 
433 foeundiun eoeics to agree with uAffrg, rather than su^jAmt. 434 
Insula cet. the third of hoK (oca. RatU)ida of niaa. I keep, thoagh 
Scaiiger and later editors read Rotundae: comp. Ovid met 1 169 'Lactea 
nomen habct'; xv740 'Insula nomeii habet'; and still mors like our 
passage, Li. 96 'aotas cui fecjinoa aurta nomen'; Siieton:, V 24 at eod, 
' Oabinio Secuiido..,cogDomen Gaoi^us uaurpare concestdt': Rotunda 
is thu Greek '^payyvXif. it and Hicr.i next mentioned aro both doscribed 
ae active volcanoes by Diodorua v 7. 

435 and 436 arc both given rightly by a alone, 436 Ei lapis: a 
atone too hdps, well suited for kindling firea, but yet without the proper- 
ties of the true molaris of Etna: Diod. l.L h^fiviraTat Si (cal ofi/ios mu 
WJiov Scanpui* wX^^os. 439 Insula, the fourth of these placfat: it is 
called 'Icpa "RAabmm by both Diodorua aod Btraba dierat adhvc of 
Sealiger, adopted by later editors, has no meaning, as he and the rest 
andcrstand the aentence: they take incendi of 440 tc be a genitive 
and join it with what follows: 'tie greater part of tho conflagration 
bos cooled down': what follows proves that Pairs is para iiistdae, as 
otherwise 440 and 441 hare no sense: incendi is the infiu. : 'the 
island, bnt a part of it only, still continues to hum: the greater 
portion etc.': dwro could take an infin. in our author'a age : Petron. 41 
'duraui intorrogare'; Lncan rv619 'at iiiuere durent'-. the last ayll. 
of adhva might eaaly be absorbed in the foil, word; but perhaps adhuc 
durai was what the poet wrofa 445 a alone preserves the end of 
thi? v.: the fexit of a connexion between tho Lipari islands aiid Etna 
seems to bo still a moot point : see Daubeny p. 364. 446 mluamqat: . 
comp. 385 and n. there. 447 pasceret is clearly needed. 

448 — 509 : but you may boo for yourself that this lava is the ehief 
agent in eruptions ; lock at ita effect all round tlio mountain r it involves 
atl other materials in ite own fierce conflagration; it is dangerous for 
auy to appixKich the scene of action; some of the stones will bnm away 
to a cinder, bat the great stream of lava advances, milea in breadth, 
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many mil^^ in length, carrying eTeiything before it ; it will 
Tivtt SyiuAethus Homulime» anil haij it^ baulcs twenty fbet ileep. 448 
]iotis,sifpt\t: Sea. epiat. 95 63 'hanc.-.Btgna cuiueqne uirtutU ao uitli t>( 
sotoH reddt^ntem'. 41& le.itrn appeu-e n eertaiu correction. 451 
tfflaiit i.& uftpitretn: it ia vised thus absolutely by Lncr, vi 681 'Plammft 
foma eHUt'; Htat. Tk«b. i ItiS 'niger effiat aulido Ore na^or', wkp 
more thmi onoe tlitis uses bliu pjirtJix 452 Int. uen. iiHigt mean ' ito- 
misceiitur Qcniti Aetiuie'-; but I Icnow no other iuataace of thia tme of 
the word. 454 aolligit mshes no ser.se, aaiii Geems to IwTe come from. 
eUhgit of 455 . I read coryicii which in Mpitals HiiTere tittle from ao»' 
Hffit: 'deaith of the moiaria ni>kkes tha fires fa 1^ meagre': oomp. 427 
'geiins hoo lajudia. ..Quod nulla-s iiiltuDxit ope«, elanguit ignis'. 455 
tacit i.e. fkmma& 45? Hbre tou a alone jKiiiita to the truth: tho 
eflecU of the hpis violari^, when the fary of the eruptioa is abated, 
ti lenitur (opus), are not so wendei'ful in the apjiearance they preeeut to 
ua outside the mountaiiL, fjrtra : mther is it, when it is on tire iit the 
crater, iUic, iind seta in flames all about it that its terrors are. shewn. 
egnideau, not with the tii'st person contrary to the older Dsuge : Persiuu, 
probably a contemporary, lias alao two well-luiona instances; but moit 
of thoee given by Hand in hia TurseiHnua are quite apocryphal, qita is 
the abl. of quality ; conip. Luor. t 677 ' nilo fertur raaiore figura, Qaam, 
noBtria ooulis qua oemimus, eme iiidetur'. 158 UHo seen^a emphatic : 
there Inside the crater, 459 semuvt, lapla molaris. 461 nvm c,{ a 
clears away mnch Tain conjecture : lapis molaris mart be the noraiu., as 
clearly one or mora vss. are lost here : thea in 4G2 ramis must he cor- 
rupt; I conjectui-e rv^xs or rather rv^: with ramls then for rupit 
oomp. 694 ca/mUli au for aapilU: fbrroa like uomio. rupia aj« common 
enough: Christ keeps nomin. vjotU in the ile diuin. iilSand 13 after 
the best msSk and Eueehlei- uol}n» in Fetron. 58 ; atid many similar pases 
ooour: for the eensa oompi 45& 456, espee. ''ictu Materiam aooendit 
oet' 464 sw^ rebui would aeem bo mean preternatural, inoi« 

than mortal; aa 557 'aacro numi^uam non fhrtilia igoi'; and 559 'caelo 
propior': pei'haps we may compare 1&4 'arcent aditus diuiiiaqua renim 
Cura: sine ai'bitria est': or to ha used as in 'Di magci, horribilem 
et sacrum, libellum' and the lika 468 itaveroga of a I ke^; Aonuv, 
hotie'rosus, honniiius 'y^ere all it) oommun use : the uncritiua] Gelliua 
attests this: though his roaaona are worthless, hia foots are net; ii3 
'insei'ebaut cam \h] ueteree nostri plerisque vocihns uei'honim finnandia 
roborandisque. . .HJo honera, aio htfnunluvii dicebant': so Plaut. Stich. 276 
'honustiun' A; peend. 218 'houestos', i.e. honustos. A; Luor. m 113 
'honubtum' AB: see Serviu^ whom I dts there menjly to shew that 
the k was so well established that a fanciful derivation was invented 
to explain it 467 moles', comp. 27 and u. there. 46S PriKtA-.^ 
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uunl is Dent as uerto, eoTvuarCo, nvuto, and the like often are; oomp. 168 
'turb&te': I do nnt Btaewhere find th« finite tuj^ bo nsetl, but the 
partio. KoiuiCTUJB neuter in Lucretinii, VirgU, Ovid and othura. examlna: 
504 'Eniicttt cxamen'; Lucr. v 1334 'jmlLorom examina'. 4S& 470, 
found ill a oaly, give eeuse to a passage b«tbfB unintettigible : he Bpeaks 
(rf the coofuaitin among men suddeiiiy overtaken by the tniption, some 
running, some overcom*-, some struct by stonea» Bome caught by tha 
lava, and oomparea it with a battle: Awttia being the ounqneror and 
strowi-ing the field irilh the bodies of the slain op to the Teiy rampart of 
their camp ; there is a curious preeision and technicality in the account, 
implying, as we hare su.id be&re, thai the writer had seen an eruption : 
comp. 465: and hod alsin hid personal experience of fielda of battle; he 
is fond too of carrying out this metaphor of a battle and an eaeiny in 
regai'd to Etna and Its o].«ratioDf) : comp. SS3 and 612. 470 471 my 
changes are Tary aUght here: rtdpit eeema to mean 'ooe does not slay 
to meet'; another is exhausted and cannot fly, 471 aaiea 'tlieenoTny'B 
lin«'. autra eel. : he hits heen aliased and elaaghterod up to the gatea 
tt£ his camp. 

475 foil : herB too there is an abrnplneas, almost helplessnees of ex- 
position, such aa we End in some other parts of the poem : the text is 
I beikvQ essentially souod; the author in 475 — 477 explains th» con- 
dition of a lapit raolarif, wheu caught in the fire by itttelf : 478 — 183 
ExctiiituT, the condition to which a heap of those stones ia reduced : 
then 483 foil the molten stream of lava. 475 nvmmo = mxsimo. 
476 Che cormpt nopiUus X cannot emend with any certainty : it may 
come from epeoAS {gpetiaee) which gives a sense, and is more like to 
it than Scaliger'a gcabr^'f. faex of a is a great gain ; the word seems to 
have got hy accident into Oorallua' edition and from it into Wernadorf's : 
Sen. ejnst. B4 £3 'nihil est illis, dum fiunt et a &euo sua separantur, 
informius... Sterile tarrae gmus et infemum perpurgatur'. 477 ccr- 
ftax I prefer to oe/'/iiV of other edilore ; see o. to 307 credtts. 478 but 
when a heap ia fofn^d nf these filing stones, it will be broad at the baae 
and narrower at the top, bo that the stones will bum away to a cinder 
as if they were in a kiln. 479 ecnff. ver. »>vf. : the heap would 
naturally flaau me more or les.<i tliis Moical shape, &txn the mode in which 
tliey would fall. 48C fomaee is & very general term : here it clearly 
meanB « /dntax cakaria or limekiln, fiilly described by Cato de re mat, 
98*. his proportions arc 1>0 feet broad at boAtcm, S at top, 30 high; and 
hence we get a good nnlioo of how a heap of these fltouee would go on 
burning till reduced to cinders, after the loss of the part that tTtms 
liquid : on the ^4luti in of mas. see my critical notes to Lucr, ii 323 and 
636. 482 jmaiex : Bee 4S3 and n. there. 483 liquor iUe cet. : he 
now proceeds to describe tJie lava alrwun: Uquor ilk refen back to 
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htimor of 481. 485 j'ronin I read for prunis nf o. priuM odUbua 
aeeins to have no aenae. WerDsdorf aaya 'amnmo do montt', wliich the 
words could not mcaii; he slie-wg too that ho faticied tlie great lava 
toiTeuts cauo ont.of the cr^kter at the top, a rare ocoin'enco in KtiUL; 
Bcientitic obBtrvere remarking that it pi.ivcs the great streni^th of (he 
crust of £taa that lava seldom bursis through at a ttiw<;r elevation 
than 2000 foet or bo: Daubeny p. -72 eaya that the f,'randest featare 
of Etiis, is the zone of subordinate volcaoio hitla with T/hioh It ia en- 
compaswd of which 80 are eQUOXinited : this wuulii seem to explain the 
'proaia collibua', and render uuuoLonsaiy 6ioaligei''s euUibug, au deganfe 
and, as a aod are 60 often iuti^ruhuDged in our inse., easy correo- 
tion. -1S6 many gtreair.^ issuing from differeol colUe would Join is 
forming cue great stream: eveu louger diitancea tliau 16 mllea hav^ 
been noted. 487 curais Buemt, to give the sense requiied: the lavit 
Tonld ulwiijB more or lees fre^nt buch a shtipe from its meeting with 
different obstacles in different part^; cotap 494 curvo, 495 nmua; and 
Mimay'a hand-book for Sicily p. 419, speaking of Catania and Uia erup- 
tion of 16ii9, 'the wall was ;iot here ovL'i-thrown...it stood erect with tha 
lava curliug over the top like i rocky billow, as is sti.il visible'. 488 
teuM, 'sLteiiipta to atop. pwjnarU- hia favourite metaphor: things 1 
carried alocg by the utream clash ttnd fight wiih each otlier and with it: 
Hcaliger's puiifant is very enticing 489 haec fela, the cu/rvi ignea or 
lava-stream: battle is evei' in hia thoughts. 490 /aeiles, which 
readily conform to its shape. 491 Hiptor of 4S3 la still the sub- 

ject. 492 perpctsdtur - depascitur, or perpopulattii - n sense I do not 
find elsewhere; but ^r/xtsca in Van-o - depaaco. 493 Incrcpat eeeutB 
to mean ' It dashes with a loud noise its waves in motion 'ipon iXa 
wnters whivh are standing' i e. which have stuck lu the hollow:s of 
4Q1. 495 its utidae :\iv Rrst tcnuen, then, aa they go on, become more 
and more simii', curling, or turned up: t eoaroely in all these vss, alter 
a letter of a. : former editions make the wildest changes ; eimug perhaps 
is hardly ased elaewhere in Latin with the force il has here; but in 
Greek the word has many cognate application b. With this and what 
precedbS compare Daubeny p. 285, speaking of 1619, 'two other apeiturcB 
took place ii little underneath, from the lowest of which a stream of lava 
proceeded. This waa augmented by streams from the other four craters, 
which, uniting into one body of molten matter, poured themselves into 
the Tal di Bove. There, according to Mr Scrope, its surface presented 
that rugged and irregular aspect which belongs to lavn.stre.iraa flowing 
down a Ci-nsiderablo slopo, and advancing consequently at a compara- 
tively rapid rate': this passive will illusti'ate too the 'pronis collioua'. 

498 thei'e is clearly a lacuna here and probably of moro than one T. : 1 
'and sifting out etc.'; i.e. the atones not yet molten, and perhaps other J 
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Bubatance^: the grvat ]»VBrBtre&m goes on, leaving behind it what it 
cannot carry with it. 495 496 the rhythm of these two vss. is very 
nnuiiual ia a poet of thiK age, and seems iutended for an echo of the 
sense, being a reminiaceoco of an older pootj Lucretius or i*ther Catul- 
lus: 493 — i96 tnken with 4-83 — 185 at once reflalJed to my mind Catot. 
LXiT 369 'quiilis flatu placidum mare matuhno Hon-ificaiia raphyrua 
pTixJiuos incttat undas...tjuae tavde pniaum ckiacuti fl:imi])e pulsas 
Prooeduut.-.Post uentu iiiuacente magie magia iuiirebrescuut' : but our 
author was probably uueonscioua of this 497 Flumina are nf oonrse 

the sti-'.^ms of )ava. 500 wiien a mass of lava has cooled, it smokes and 
is earned on for a time by ita own mom-'otum- comp. 26 27. 501 tonanti 
eolido: seen, to 07. 502 /fuitad's (c('m of mfis. I believu ti) he gouuine : 
it sciiLiers abroad itj strokes whioh havi- thorastlvLii heen stricken out by 
impact on th« Kolid ground. 504 Em. ex. : comp. 468 'atm sonant 
examina harcnae' ; ea:a7itcn is a swarm of fragments, s]^iarkB, etc. S04 
plagig cet. : this passttge has been much mntibitcd in late mss, and ull 
editions: I keep to a without changing » lettei' : tlte constr. is 'f^uxn, scin- 
tilliw procul esse fides est plftgia' : 'the fiict that burning utonea, tlmt sparks 
are fai rtway. fir awity as they fall to the ground, i.s a proof that this is 
caused by blows' : for tlds sense oiji/ieg comp. 5] C ' Et figulos huic esse 
tidem' i.e. in the oratio recta 'Et figoli huic sunt fides': Sputters give proof 
of tliis'; and 177 'Aetna sui mauiftata fides', and d. there. SOGua-um 
cet. ' but when its force has carried the stream of fire over the banks of 
SymaethuB, scarce any one, I warrant, will sever them froia the licry 
mass thi\t has joined them': here J haM'- adhered strictly to a, only sj*!- 
ling Sj/masihi right and reading /axo i^yr Jixo : later mss. {though their 
corruptions may be understood from *) ajid all editions have pliyed 
strange tricks with 507 : this is what the liist editor Jacob has brought 
himself tu print r ' 3i uoltnm anthmcinuni, quum et ripas traxcrit 
amnis'. The Bymaethuf, one of the largcrit, I believe the largest river 
□f Sicily, flows along the western and southern base of Etna and falls 
into the sea a little south of Catania : there is ahumbint evidence of the 
hiva reaching it: Sartoriu;; v. "Waitei-shausen speaks of the bed of the 
Simeto being strewed with blocks of lava: the curioiis precisoness with 
which our author speaks of the banks beiug covered is thus to be 
explained: be was evidently an eye-witness ; and it is a well-known faot 
that when the hiva-ati'eam is brought into contact with water, a fearfiil 
eruption and dispersion take place; so that the banks would be covered 
with a continuous ma«s of lava, while the river would only have dislo- 
ca,ted blocks in it : with the words dimoverit and ohruta moles of 509 
comp. the very similar expression in Tao. aun, iv (J3 ' ut coepero dimo- 
tieri obnita'. Sjmaeih. in Virgil, our author and the Greek anthology : 
SjM. in Ovid and Siliua, faaio ia » &vourite word of Plautua end 
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Terenoe : it oftea denotias actual agency; but often too as here, merely 
means * I will tf arrant, engage, wager' 5 9A Plant, cure. 586 ' in tri- 
tico facillime Vel quingentos curcnliones pro uno fiixo reperies*^ Men. 
468 'Non csae earn dicea &xo: ita ignorabitur^ pseud. 49 *Becita 
modo : ex tabelHa iaia hxo sciea' : ot^MAn^ ^ aulul. 490 ' Ego faxim 
nuli^ pretio qui auperant equoa^ Slat niliorea Galliae oantheriia* : /axo 
continued to be need by the poets, Virgil, Ovi^y Val. Flaceus, Bilios, 
Statius, generally with the sense of agency, bat not always, as in Stat. 
Tbeb. Yiii 78 'Faxoliaudsit cunctis lenior metns atra mouere Tartara, 
frondenti qnam iungere Pelion Ossae*. 909 pede9 is clearly to be 
read : the pe waa abeofbed in persaepei and then du became diea which 
has no sense at all : the lava has often bean observed to lie deeper even 
than this. 

510 — 535 : do not be misled by &lse analogies to think that the 
lapii molofia is not one uniform snbstance t it is as much so as copper^ 
which you know i» be copper after it ia ftised as well as before: other 
stones may bum; yet they never fuae Hke the mo^om;-— One is tempted 
to tliink the main purpose of his poem was to enlighten the world on 
the true nature' of the lapis molarisy which sciolists had grossly misre- 
presented. I have hardly changed a letter of 0. here: lat^ msa and all 
editions have rendered the passage unintelligible; obseure it is at the 
best. 512 thejluere of a alone gives light here : in vain he tries, he 
says> to explain his subject, if you believe the fable that it is a different 
substance that is fused by the fire: then the faiLillae cet is not very 
clear; but he seems to say that the^ people hold that the Flumina^ or 
lava-streama^ then harden by having the property of /ot^r^a : Flurmna 
has reference to J<^tii0re.; oomp. too A^lEhumina consiMwiU ripis: this 
passage in later ms^ and consequently in all editions has no meaning. 
513 proprietate: Qomp^ Pliny xiii 121 * proprietatem habet fructum 
amittendi lanugine*; Sen. epist. fe4 4 *ah quae collegerunt, in hunc 
saporem mixtura quadam et proprietate spiritus sui mutent': ib. 118 
13 — -17 the word occurs six times, nue i.e. uel si : or if they falsely 
think that it is sulphur mixed with bitumen that butns in the molaris : 
above he has shewn tiMt these substances and alumen do burn in other 
volcanoes; but the molaris is iiidependent of ijiem^and indeed far more 
powerful. 515 these people attempt to shew this by such a fact as 
the following: aft^ pot^r*s clay they say is burned in the furnace its 
substance is fused ;^ as^.^® potters, give proof of this fiaict; and then by 
cold it again hardens. 516 figuli sunt fides huic : comp. 504 ' plagid 
— ^des'; and 177. 518 but such a mark common to difierent things 
is too slight to build upon. 619 trepidcU * wavers and is uncertain' : 
opposed to certo uerum cet. 520 the poet's own proof : the niolairis ia 
of a uniform nature like copper which is the same after as before fusion. 



621 robore, ias b.'vmiritB w<ai: with its real Bobstianoe intsct : my nliglii 
correctioiiA and my puQctuatioii here bcciq to give the sense required. 

622 Vtrcque I read for Vltra^f, a sl^ht and I think necessary change : 
'in both caaea' let both fused and eoUd: it sjiawers to the ' sen foite 
madent^e cet,' of the next T. . the ward a thrice used hy X^iGretius in the 
same way, iv 66, ^£11, Ti 517: Vtrmngue of y « £* and editions lia« aq 
meaniog. 523 tengi ii mot neut ae Sc«Iiger sayu : ' tenet ceni><3ruatqae 
notas' »re joined. 526—628 I do not profess to explain: color ifist 
seems to i-efer to the game fact, w *27 ' oertUaiina aigua ooloria' : colour » 
thagreat t<«t< of the truefnaf<inK: I (diouli] therefore h'^ve put the^ignof a 
lacuna, if I could have explained the r«at satisliictarily, as erltman can 
hardly agi-ee vith nolam. 629 too seems to me to point to a lacuna 
after 52C: I don't deny, he says, that certain other stones do bum 
iiercely; but they cannot be fliaed into lAva like the motaris. 530 
propria wir((t»= proprieta« of 513. &32 /ndicas a : a Greek word is 
wanted with something like the sense ftiJuaUu] Spaliger therefore C04i 
jectnres chj/tas. or rhiftae : if a is nearer, as it probably is, than the other 
rasa, to what we want, the />" ma,y come frqm the preceding -ere; and 
idicas may repreaent hydiaie or gome such provincial word. G33 Uln, 
saxa. £13& opf^mwa ; nietaph. from matching two thingH against oaah 
other : 'nor vUl ^ose stones h&ve been, properly matched againaC th<- 
Straoture of the molaris in their inner substaQoe'. 

636 — S6i: the fusijig of this stone need not exoite awprlBe: the 
hardest metais melt in the fire; and you may test the truth yourself : 
expose the atone to a moderate fii* in the open air : it wili resist : p^t it 
in a hqt ctosed furnace, and it will melt: think now how much greater 
the heat is to which it is espoaed when pent up within the fWnacea of 
Etna. 5S8 I adopt Soaliger's ofr igm for gigniy and jfuo for ^uoe; 
though perhaps there is a lacuna quch M this ; 'nihil insuperabile gigoi 
[Ignibus, et contra procreacore raraus ab igni] omnia quae cet.': Hera- 
clitu3 frag. 41 Schleier. mpOi dyrnfiti^Tat jro'n^ mqi irSp qiravrtu* oet, ; 
an epicurean could not have spoken, as our author here speaks, of Hera- 
clitng, nor have grounded his own reasoning on a principle of Ids. 
540 w« have a similar question, and answer sppended without any oon- 
ncoting particle in 599. 'Haco uisenda cot'; no change is needed; 'but 
after all ia this ao very atrangeJ why. the hardest bodies etc.' : nim. mvr. 
with a question = non nimia mirum. 642 oomp. Locr. i «93 'Turn 

gtacies aetis Samma deuJcta liquesoit' ; for thi^ passage is au iiuitation, 
perhaps uncouscJouBi of this part of Lncretius; f^r tlte form of exprea- 
HJon comp. Lucr. V 306 foil, anmos'. ao 405 'extorquere animos' of his 
stone : it = rohHr. 543 leniities soems to occur hove only ; even knii- 
lia ia of the silver age, lentUitdo being the oldor form : here it means 
'toughness'; ao Imtv^ is s^id of wgentun*, rixiix, and the like: jAum- 



bum Boems necassary, as to ondeMtand «. Butiject iff«w or Jamma wonM 
b« vmy harsh. 546 (lowllus appositely qnotea Pliny xsxill lJ9 ' qood 
eflossum eat, tundilur Unatur uritur mollitur; farinain apitasoudem 
iwmnt, argentnm quod exit a furnace sudorera'. Spium, aurea : aee n. 
to 67. saspinaie: fornax being a vnj-y j^ener&t tsnii, he woll marks tlie 
roieUing-fvifuaPB by this epithet, aa tlie erne 1 ting- pot was raised up tp 
some lipiglit for tbe fire to be kiudh^d boneath, tind for the .slag to fall 
out, aad the meUl to run into the niovida. see Bleb's oompaman 
p- lOi. 646 Mxsiuianl: eomp. Pliny^ ntdortm. quaedam cet. r a 

moral reflexion: more reinMiu to be treated in a like way: pro/v-fdo, 
Meptbs of earth'; eoiiip. 276. 647 aortei: see n. to 68 dhcordei. 

549 prtieciuiui. a. ; two lettorti transposed id other inss, rendei- them and 
alt editiona uniutelligible. sSO Wis: s?o n- to 307 and 4(Jl. 5S2 

koaUm, Vi/MtUicr, caplus: doc n. to 469 470. 664 foil but what ara 

our engines to those with which T^na hur]^ her masses'' what our fur- 
libCDH to hers? our fire to her firei 5S7 sacro: sea o. to 464 iacria 
rehus. 658 non gtii feriiet: for the inUie. comp. Hen. epirt, 64 t 

' propter quna maior fumiin ticmt, oon hie qui orumpere ex lantoniia 
4!uliuia ct terrero uigileti solet, »od hie modiciLi qui hospites aenitisc 
aigiiiiicet' : ii5 i ' hftec eat pemioitix per se aestimata, non quae tardisBi- 
moFitm conlalione laudatnr*. 7ioetro ; Lucr. li 383 oonti'asts noster with 
/iilminevs ignh. 563 564 ojieraa is subject of all 4 verba. 561 
Exanimant seena almost a play on worda : they drive the breath out of 
the bellows. 

66S — 567. such is the way Etna bums. 565 opens, i.e. the 
working of Etna: a suuso we have so often had before. 567 I ohaoge 
butaeingie letter, reading w's il for 'liuU: thesu two vsa. ai-eaaammary 
of aeveral hundred linea of the poem; and as the ooonexion b<!twoeu the 
spirilui and iTieiTiilutm haa been treated at much length, and jet with 
aomo obscurity an<I oonfueion, I aja not euro that terra is not the aobjeot 
of ttrgwt: in that cnse I woilM rtad SpirUta inoendens uiuit. 

568—598-. Tva run over aea and land to visit splendid or ancient 
temples ; citiea of old renown, Thebes with its legends, Sparta with it« 
warriors, Atbi'oa with ita themes of song; tom^.is of Greeks andTrojanS; 
picturej and statnea of fhmoiw artiata. 568 aperosa: Ovid met. iv 666 
'procerea ad templa petiti Oonueniunt oporosa dai'. 569 sa«. mam. 

Mint, is the naluitd aiitithe^ia to what precedes : Dodona might be an 
instance of this, Ladonia of the other kind of temple; a,ad,ifme7aoranda 
became memora, the change to the reading of a irould natm-nlly follow.; 
Scaliger's conjecture though accepted by Gorallua, Wernsdorf, Jacob, is 
really farther from msi and very weak, 570 per prox./at.: 'digitia 

a morto remotna Qnattuor aut aeptem' for instance.. 674 675 I do not 
change a letter of a ; bat aleariy a v, is lost. 574 /rairee: Odya. X 
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2152 'Afiif'tova n Zi^ov rt. Ot irp^joi ©ij/3tjs <Sm imiaav inraitv>uiio ■ C-mp. 
raua.ii6; bikI for ill-' imp. ifte can. Hor. epijit. I Ibll. 376 pii 

ruiramur nunc sasa iinitatf* at. : tfiia theme was a uuiuD.onpla** witli 
th« Latin pc«ts : OviiiaraoreBiul2 40 ' Doiaque percassajn a-ixa ftecut* 
lyrwn', pUi sec u. to 56. &77 sacra: saa» of ras.H. caiue from 676 : 
il' fwra be right, then tie constr. murt be 'geuiioa es uno flaora. fa- 
niantia uapora' : a word for aa^xi, with the meaning ofjlammae or uapo- 
res, apices or ttirtiees oi- ca^mmina, all waed by the poets in reference tn 
thiB fable, would makt the sentence eirapler ; this discord eft the pods of 
0«<iipu:> eren attot death 'm also a commonplace of the poe's: FatiB. IK 
IS i Toirou; 8( iiayi^omiiyv aurav r-^v <;iXo7ii, wavruw SJ no! rov af' avr^ 
Kantof Six5 fii^T-oiH'fw. 680 numervs has the eansi' it bears in 

Tacitos and othur wrjtt^ra of" the silver age, of a division or trofip of 
soldiers 1 Lycuig'JM suggestB tke mention of tlie Spartan army, one of 
the credtioni on whicli his fanie rested; for Oorallu^ beems to be right 
in eaylng that numcrits ia the enomotia^ the kern of Hiu 8parlBn sjBtcni ; 
he quot«D HesycUina, tviu/iorla.- rafw tis 3"* tripayiiev iyioiiar09- sua, 
abtiotulely devoted to their commander. 662 ioH of a restores tlie 
Gcntenca uielrice, in Iier contest with Keptuna 563, as told by 

Catullus, wlio seema to have made 'xjerfide Theseu' prov^erbiiL 
586 foil. 1 adht^ra strictly to a, only in ^^7 reading En vocal for Ewrat : 
Uter msa. and all editions are hopelesslj' couiiiscd: you too, Erigona, arc 
one of the iiaTia cumiifid for which AtJiens is famous: bo ronu-wned r. 
con£tullatioii is luiw the abode of you, and yours {uestra), your father 
leprae or Icariu^ and the fdithfnl Aog vhich became Sirina: comp. Tib. 
IV 1 9 'ounctis Baccho incundior hoBpca Icarus, ut puro trstantur sldeni 
caelo, Erigoneque caniBqiie'; und n. to 246 Strias index. 587 En 
uocat : 80 54 I read en catl^ for e eado. 590 suo Seclon, throngh or 
by or in tlieir Hfector, ho by hif. death being the canse of tlioir dpstrue- 
tuiii: comp. Horace's 'Mileane C'laasi coniuge barbara Tarpie eel.'; Ci'r. 
pro Mil. 47 'iaccnt suh testibuH': ab Hectore could rot hi^e be said; 
but psr or propter Urd.ara might : it- extinotos extinoto Itectore. 
S91 who in tho duck hert; m.^^otioned i is it Ajax whOBs tomb was and 
is on the Khoetean lieadlandi or Hei;torl or even Achilleal ao Umt 
what fo!ic>^'9 means, and not only the tomb of Ajchilk^, but of Paris as 
well : anyhow he has expreasod himnelf very obscuroly. 594 paire, 

Le, Oc«anoi Haupt in his index lect. I859JjO, in support of this fine 
correction of his, shews that the Greek poets often apeat of the Oaham. 
as her mothisr; it is not therefore unnatural the lAtins tdiould npeak of 
Oceanas aa ber father: tlio poet alludes to Apelles' pigturc of Venus 
Anadj-omene. 596 refers to the femous piotore of Timomarhus: 
'Tnque oculis facinua barbara mater liabet", 696 the Iphigeiiin of 

Timanthes. subieeiae : Ond haa supposita, Propertina suhdita cei^a 
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W8 I add HtKd, which may -have Wlen out from the ITaec of 599 1 
oomp. Stat. si). I 3 47 'Vidi &rtes uet^rumquo maDtu uariUque metallB 
Viaft uodiB, labor eat auri meinurare Gguru Aut ebur aut dignas 
digitia oDotingere gemmu, Quldquid ek arge&to primum nej in aere 
MyiMiUH Lasit et euormoe niiuina est esperta colo380»' : bete ' Myronifi 
miDua' ia used as in our poem : Acq. i 4ti5 * Artifioamque maniu) int«r 
M operumque laWem Uiriitur'; Aliirt. iv 39 3 ' Priucitolua miuium 
Bcopaeque' i Haupt L 1. make* two coniMtioDS 'oaoos MynniiB Et iam 
Bulle maniis': noKtu too seems to want a genkivaj and after Qrtnik 
painting has bean tlluttrated by three of ita great«et masterpieoee, it ia 
hardly in keeping that a wacoo, however great its merito, »hovld be the 
sola n^eaBntative of Qreek ecolpture. twrbaegve: iiir tiie powtaon of 
que aeen. to f 9: kn the plur. turhat Haupt I 1. ooinpaiee Hor. od. ui4 
47 'mortaJieque tnrbaE', and Lat, liiai 1030 'tarbia ouiaitatoB Achilles'; 
comp. t»o for the meaning Gio. Bi'iitus ISii ' qnse uix iam comparet in 
bacturba uouonim nalumiaum'; Sen. epist. SS 24 'haec qtioquc liber*- 
liiun artium turba'. 

5flO — .61S ' yet the wonders of Etna surposa nil tbeee, Etna who can 
spare as weU as destroy; thna abe gave a free parage through her fire* 
to the two brothers of Catina, who carried off, one their father, tbe other 
their motiier, and Uma earned eternal glory. 599 terra oet i.e. ter- 
raque dubiua mariqaei see n. to TS: for a like qoestion, and fuiswe^ 
without a connecting particle, comp. 540. 601 hum. rebw, ia all that 
is done by man. 602 ia in the beginning of antomn: here tuo a 
aloue is right. S03 tho force of tamen I'eeme to be, awful and far 
abore all works of man thoogh it be, a human interest attaches to it ia 
tbe followJDg story. 604 aorig : though itt« acts are generally desb-u(^ 
tive. 609 forqti^l aeems to mean 'plagues'; tliongh perhaps the: poet 
had more than one passage of Tirgil in bia miad: luppiter is itssubjeot: 
I doubt whether Soaliget's torjMt wmild be in pUce, ok the sky is then 
rather in commotion. 611 rubebamt first became rwu^btmt or rvhant, 
then wshatU. 612 hoHtm: @ee note to 469 470. 613 urbia, 

Gatina, which Etna has often invaded. 614 rapina seems to hare h«e 
ita primary meauing^of Bnat<:hing up to carry off; comp. Sen. epist. 717 
■oulliuero, eUam cni rapina feliciter ccssit, gaudium rapti duranit in 
poaterum', 617 raptia ia Used as rapina before: unable to carry away 

what he had snatched np, he loses predons time in rej.eating Tain 
'oharma or formiilae; for so I understand cormtna. 618 ininima 

seems a neocBsary corKctiraii 632 rcUia of tues. I keep: comp. Luor. 

in 929 ' Confieqiiitur leto'. prae. Cap. Inct. : the same constr, in Lua-. 
in 932, 'hoc alioni noBtrmo'sie inorepc*'; Iavyix241U 'haeo obnii^ 
haeo excarrentibus in publicum pauidis increpat'. 62i namque cet< : 
thia story Of tiie plona brothers of Catiiui had extraordinary celebri^ ; 
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Strabo p. 269 unl td *£pi tovs ritr^^ew l**i. TtOpiXtfToi, rov 'kp.<j>tvo)iot 
tal -rov 'A*ttiria.f, (A tow yov^M lai' -rmv tifianr apa/itvoi Bttfftiwav ivir 
ijttpoii.iyov tot) KttKoi) : the ooloa of Catina often represent two naked 
figures, caiT^'ing each on their ehouldeM a draped figure, probably from 
Home famouH atatuea ; Clundian has a poem to tlie pious brothers snd 
their statoes. 625 Amphion of a Bnd mmt toaa. is ouriou^. /ortii, 
nomio.: see n. to fiP. ^7 ta^eld Aep^adiA oa de/etsos: Seal iger jeans 
Mructa nemhra, which ma,f be right. 631 fn.pereH I read, as I do 

not well aee huw rapiwa could have been changed to rapier: see n. to B 
Deiott : tiiis use of ett t^ licet, iti oommoD in and after the Augnatan nge : 
Hor. epidt. I 1 32 'Eat qoadam pntdire tenns'; and Sat I 3 101 'Cois tibi 
paene uidere est Vt ondam', with the d&t. a3 here; fcr I join 'illifl 
rajwra eat': thin booty, if none else, they ntai/ cgirfoff. €34 piO»: 
'tho pioQs brothers' appears to hare been their proverbial title; Strabo 
1. 1. Tovt aurt^tU : Fausan. X 28 4 Iv EaTun; roK KaXoui^ivoii cwn^iaw, 
936 Scaliger cites the ciris 27 ' Felix ilia diea, felbc et dicitur annus' : 
this r. like much in our poem ia abrupt and obscure : he must mean, 
that day, disastrous as it waa, was rendered blessed by thin deed of piety, 
the ground they trod wbs nnhamied, whik all around was wasted: 
Oooon narrat. 43 gives a full accotmt^ and as he wrote in the tirne of 
Augustas, it is very probable that onr HOthor had read the -whole narra- 
tive, of which we now have PhotitiB* abstract: I cite It, to illnstratij our 
poem trora 603 to the end: ot n Almp toB wpm Kpar^pti dv^-ViwaV 
trort trorafitX Suti;r ijiXoya koto -r^e X^°-^< '^"' Karcwaloit...l^oi* wovrtX^C 
tfft(r&iii rl>$opi r^s «T)X(ti>s' koX uiti) raunjs i^oJyow<s nk etxw Wx"^' "' 
^Iv jjpwroi' oi 8i 5p-pipov V^tpav, ot 8( 3Vi Ttr PoQi/hto iiriKovfrrjpJi r!jt 
jmyrj^, 'AvaTTirts K koI 'An<filyoiiOV an^ iravTen' roi? yomi yijptuovt Atwi 
hrl riTcs tSfMW? dfaSi/irvoi itjuvynv, kai tovs fth' iWow '^ <^Adf iinicaraXa- 
$ovo^ t<f>$tiprv, amob^ Si vtpu<r)(ur&1f ti wCp ecu wrwtp v^ira^ tv ij if/Xtryl 
jras ^ wtpi flvToOs x'^pos iyivera. Sei rovra oE SuctXiuirai rof rt }(^pov 
fimvor ritTt^av X'^P"-* tuaXttrav, Kat 'kiSiva.'i (uciwas (V mft^ t&v a,vhpw T^ 
pyrffitita (^ [nvrjiitia) 0ti<av t( i/Ki mi (it^pdnrtVciii' Ipy^Mr dyi6t<mv; so too 
Lycurgns kixtiJ Acuxp. 1)3, p, 160 Xiytrat yap icvKka t6v tottov iK^vta/ 
vtpipptvcrat TO wiip mtl croj^Ti'iii Toijfous ^vovs, a^' a/V Kot rd JflV^oi^ fri irol 
vvf trpocrttyopnjcoAu r^ tio'€^£y xpifiov: BolinusS IS >aya 'nt septUori 
lociH nomiuarctur campus nionim' : so that doubtless then was a notion 
thtvt where their tomb and stutuas were ahown, there the fire first 
divided and let them pass unharmed: hence probably 'iunoxia terni'; 
PhiJoetr, Apoll. v 17 X^P°^ ^' ^^'-f^^i ^riEpl 0S5 to irvp ipfrit) k. t. A. ; comp, 
too Pausan. L 1. 637 Sextera is the aceus. 638 there is dearly a 
lacnna here, sadi as this : Horiator tollitque Mencia, tnatrem arripit 
alter. 639 comp. Cflaud. do piia frabr. 1 'Adspice sudantrs uenenmdo 
pondere fratrea*. euff". Ula I take to mean 'she the mother holds out', 



>u spite of hef tt'rror: perhaps in th% last %. tliere ww aotuut hing ta 
whirh tiiu. ret'urs. BUi'Ii as 'miitrom i'le labanteni ; CIhuA ib. 9 -Nuune 
«tde» 111. Mi*i.« wsnex iocenilin Tnonsttot, Vt treindo geoetrnt iouocet me 
titxw i Erexit Fui-mido oiiiuaiii ptrqiifi omiio iiietnlluir Fiisus in attouito 
palluit aere trenmr': or eUe we moat read 'Tutus uterque pio sub 
poudure eiidiuit iiin', 640 comp, Conon, etc cited above, uid PausBii. 
I. I, Si;i^ fTxto^^coi AcycToi rdk' pvajca, nai a»not Sc rovt vtari'ffKDtit o-pf lic 
aiTuTi TOi'S yoyiii to n-u,) oJiMi' u^uri Au^iv^i'atifWiv irofiti^XGiy, 643 Dit'-», 
nouiiii.: St-aliger quotes Petii-n. 1-0 t. Tli 'Ditia paldi': k> Qnintil. 
inid, i G 34. 645 ,S>./ mtj-u/: of a «>i!nia clearly Awfuf^ : St»t. Theb. 
VIII H 'lUuni ct mm:uii uireurnsptaere fragorem Kl/sii'; i 88 'Secu- 
lUinque liiiBQi': othei'wiiie we mii^ht took on die •'. aa a rcQiiniiicence of 
'Secn.losciUL- pica, \iii danleLn iura Catouem', and raid Steret-ie. ^t 



An I promised ia Ibt^ iafrud-jttiitu, I append Rome remarka on 
Profetu-or Haupt'a progrtun of li:'5'l. p. 3 he thoa emenda 01 folL : 
Inpiud el^ milfs metuyntia Boniminiis ivstra Pnmocat, adinotia ad U;rrita 
fudvra si^'nis Prouocab inff-dtiia cuiictoe ad proclia diuoe. luppiter c 
coelo metuit dextramqu© ooi-usca Avmatus flainraa cet. : ad Unita ia, 
hu sajB, a corroc^iou of Kueruiuus Wa.'^eiiburghius: the tranaposittou of 
92 and 5>^ ia his own. e caclo metnit he defends by FroperL. v ti 69 
■pater IduUo tntmtiir Cacaar ab at.tro'-. to me the context uw.mn to 
requiru cado meiuit: I prefer too the wruiH-am of aH nisa 1. i in 60 
be reads ad f<ir in; but with in heVjimivaa may we sot >?omp»re suuh 
expressiona oa Ovid her 15 107 'Xon ntihl re^ipoodent utiterea iucsnnina 
uireB*, Aen VH 6G4- ' PUa niLicii saeu'isnue geniiit in belU doloncs*, and 
'inutruiQqueparatus'l 63 he reads iae.uu» focua^uits: I prefer ec((«u«ij ; 
but Ixith cori'ectiona at once occurred to me, and would occur to any 
Bchalar: in the sains v lie pioponea utrimtpie mms for ittrimque i/dtis. 
In 08 he adopts the reaibLg of a 16th ct}D(iuiy edition, Amittexa. at 
mit-ji' for Jmpcileita uictae but that la aureiy rewriting, not conectiug; 
gne too aeenH m that c&se a most inadequate couui-cting particle. 
do not aeo iliat it is more absurd to picture Earth carried along 
the rout of bc^r children, tut she attempt? to rally them, than 
repreaent the atara aa lighting on tho side of heaven. P. 6 in 19 be 
proposes Ainbjhslam, attt or AmbuAvan auf for Inposkam el. P. 6 in 73 
ho prefers patul!* of Aldus. 76 he reads uahim for renin*. 77 nigra 
idderunt cujmhis Jijr niijroa uidertait carmine. P. 7 in 60 he propoees 
strauers luyuena for jJoc;i« strceueare: 81 porno for poena- I. could nn- 
derstand 'sollioitant pomia sollicitantque aquis' or 'eoUicitant fame 
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sollicitantque siti'; but 'porno' and 'aiti' malce a strange apposition. 
64 he adopts Jacob's uUerkig and reads 'Quidquid et ulterina falsi 
silii coiiscift terrent', which I confess I cannot int«r[iret, any more than 
in 23 'Qnidqnid in antiquum iactata eat fabula carmen'. P. 9 in 100 
he proposes ' Dantquo uiam, sanguis onmis qua comnieot, isdem Teri-a 
cat', changing four words, P. 10 in 110 he rcaila ucimtas for unttinta 
ett. Ill for inira he gives ultra. 119 for torrf.tis vaua ho offers 

MMna tmo, which I cannot approve. 1 23 for riuie he reads ripls, 
saying of the ms. reading ' nemo semel monitus negabtt haec esse 
ineptissima' ; Hor. epod. ii 2 25 had suggested to me ripit-, and now I 
admit that rtwi* can scarcely be defended. 269 foil, he emeuda thus: 
Sic auidi semper quod uiaum est oarius, iftis Inplemns se quisque bonis. 
aat artibus illis Sunt animi fruges; haec rerum eat optima mercea, cet. 
273 he prefers m,v.Vu/m. P. 12 in 281 lie adopts 'iuncto foedere' fi-om 
Mencken and Schrader. S87 cogUur, which I at once hit upon fur 
the nnmeantng cogitat, I find from Haupt to be an emendation of 
Schrader. P. 13 in 291 for mno he gives svnu. 293 for the 'ora 
due' of a he suggests doubtiugly 'ora lacus' or 'euripus'. 567 for 
'uinit per' he proposes 'ninountur'. P. li he aaya of 311 'cam nullo 
artificio effici posse uideatar at effiindere recte positum esse ceuseamns, 
non dubitamuH poetam ita acripsisse Aut humore etlam nebulas .se 
fuudere largo': to me this alteration appears to destroy the whole 
sequence of the argument. P. 15 in 312 I find myself anticipated in 
reading adluU for abhiil: the certainty of the correction is solf-evident, 
314 a has not Flamina, which in my opinion must not be read. 325 
ha adopts artantes from Jacob for ardentes, uenas of Aldus for uires: 
my conception of the passage is quite dlllereut. P. IC in 439 for 
dwata of mss. he reads elairala eai: a conjecture apaet 1 think by my 
explanation of the whole sentence. 42G for naaaentis he proposes 

jiaecerUis, which he afterwards found Schrader had done : it is odd that 
I too had written down pascenliB; but rejected it on account of the 
passage which be brings in support of it, 447 'pasceret igtiea'; and 
the stni more decisive 453 'Pabula et ardeudi causam lapidem ease 
molarem'; from which I inferred the poet meant to say that the 
variety of material which sprung up in those places, sulphur, alumen, 
etc, was greater; but for want of the true painduin, the laqtia violaria, 
the fires had gone out. 449 I have gladly accepted leatem. P. IS in 
360 for subuectat he reads aubieetat after Lncr. ti 700 ' Saxaquo subiec- 
tare': and it certainly is a more appropriate word. The poet however 
may have been thinking of georg. iii 241 'Digram<)ue alte aubieetat 
[P subuectat MS] harenam'; and if his Virgil, as is likely enough, 
agreed with the Medicean and Roman, he may have used attbueclat on 
the authority as he thought of Virgil. 302 for 'Ardentisqne simiil 
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flammas' he propoees ' Ardentesqne simul flammae Be', surely from not 
observing that fragoris is, aa I have shewn, the acciia. plur. : I prefer 
too the trepidamJUa of msa. to JaooVs cnpUanXia. 485 pronia for 
pruniit, a manifesi correction, I find from Haupt has been anticipated 
hj Schrader and Wassenbeighios. 487 foU. he thus arranges: nihil 
reuocat cnrsos, nil ignibns obstat. Nulla tenet frustra moles, simul 
omnia purgant: Nunc siluaa rupesque uorant, nunc terra solumque cet. 
P. 19 in 364 he reads ^dant bracchia nodo Inplicita ac stirpes cet.' 
after Lucr. v 1096 — 1 100. 461 ' nobis. . .Lucretiani carminis recordatio 
hanc certissimam (neque enim dubitamus) emendationem snppeditauit, 
Nam simulatque mouet uiris turbamque minatur, Diffugit extern- 
ploque solum trahit atque tremiscit. similiter enim loquitur Lucr. 
(vi 1190) In manibus uero nerui trahere et tremere artus*. 
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ab, after oUudere 375 
ablative alter a pass, verb 590 

adjectives or participles, two in same 
clause 67 

admittere caelo 86 

Aenaria 429 

wft-etna, editioiu of p. 26 — 38 ; manuscripts 
of p. 38 — 33; its reputed authors p. 
32 — 37; its poetical merits p. 37; its 
&^ P* 34' i^ autiior was a stoio 
P- 35 3^; ▼▼• 34, 53> ^8, 84, 174, 538; 
elisiomi p. 39; 178; peculiar rhythms 
69; unusual rhythms 98; 495 496; 
studied points 1 16, iii, 182 ; its author 
had a knowledge of war 469 

Aetna, masc. 340 

alumen 390, 397 

Amphion and Zethus 574 

Apelles* Venus 594 

arbitrium 196 

atmida 335 

aut — sine 102 — 117 

brachia 364 

carmina 617 

Catanian brothers 624, 634, 636, 639 

Catullus alluded to 21 22, 53, 495 496, 

583 
charybdis 107 

claussus 58 ; dusus 317 

Gollectus aquae 294 

commissus 535 

consequitur ratis 622 

curuus, of lava 487 

Daphne, its great celebrity p. 40 — 43 

Dardania6 

Daubeny, Prof, on Etna 387, 389, 399, 

4«3. 485, 495 
Ditis, nomin. 643 

dolea 267 

durat incendi 439 

editions of Aetna p. 26 — 28 

efflare 451 

-ei for -i 58 

elisions in thi^i poem p. 39 ; v. 1 78 

equidem 457 

Erigone 585 

est : the enclitic st common in our poem 



and the cause of many coiruptiDns 5 ; 
verb subst. om* 91 ; est = licet 631 

Etna, summit of 182, 285 

examen 468, 504 

exilit 106 

faciunt=hoc fadunt 208 

faex 476 

fauces 339 

faxo 506 

fides i;^, 504, 516 

flectwe caput 290 

flumina=riui 3f 4 ; of lava 497, 5 1 2 

fomaz 480 ; 545 

fragores, plur. 361 

fridicas 532 

fructus denotes every produce of the 
ground 11 

fnlmina, of Etna 362 

Gorallus, Theodoras p. 27 

Greek words, our poet fond of 62, 495 

Haupt, Prof. p. 37 ; p. 80 — 82 

Heraclicus 538 

Hiera 439 

houerosus 466 

Hyla sacred to Apollo p. 39 40 

Jacob, Frid. p. 27 28 

immo 175 

in semina, and in semine 20; in after 
potentia p. 80 

increpare 493, 622 

index Sinus 246 

indicative in dependent rektive clauses 
229 ; after non qui 558 

innoxius 357 

intereunt uenis 452 

-is in nom. plur. 58 

iubar, masc. 333 

Ladonis, i. e. Di^hne, long the most fa- 
mous sanctuary of ApoUo p. 40—43 

Laeda89 

lapis mokris 399, 408, 415, 422, 427, 454, 
457, 475 ^olL, 510-564 

lentities 543 

leuitas 350 

Lucilius lunior : his claims to be author 
of Aetna p. 33 — 37 ; his life and cha- 
racter p. 33 — 35 ; his philosophy p. 36 
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Lucretius inutated 53 ; 419 ; 581 ; p. 8s ; 
que after two wordf oommon in hhn 79 

lustration by fire 348, 351 

manee 78 1 

Menilins (i 163) emended 104 

iDAnnioripts of Aetna p. «8 — 31 ; ^8 1 1 
p. 38; M and ^ p. 38; Camlxridge 
ms. or a p. 98 — 30; Florentine frag- 
ment or p p. 30—32 ; erron of nue. 
from a word in the next t. 81, 334 , 
plor. for ling, on aoooont of an adjoin- 
ing plnr. 84, 88 ; and p interchanged 
181 ; g and t ais ; n and r 376 ', a and 
0386 

roaaia 153 

metoit melo, and e caelo 54 ; p. 80 

molei 37, 300 

mnltnm foedoi 381 

mmndnii 43 

Myron 598 

Niobe 18 19 

nnmorot 580 

Oedipufl^ Bona of 577 

oiinae amnes 15 

operae 373 

opus 159 

orthography, veitigee of old 58 

patre rorantea 594 

pause after 5th foot 69 

pede Buo flneret Bacohui 13 

perpascitor 493 

Pterins f ons 7 

pignnB40 

pondna 334 

potential, 3nd pers. sing. = mdic. 307, 

401 
premnnt inter se 303 
present tenses and past mixed in nana- 

tive 61 folL 
profundnm, of the earth 376 
proni coUes 485 
proprietas 513 
pronxere 309 
prouoluunt, neiit. 468 
pumex 433 

pnrpnreum osiram 333 
qne oomingf after two or more words 79 
rapina 614 

remonere mnndmn 55 
retro 140 



rhythms, unusual 69, 98 

rigare inoendia 385 

rivers, lost in chasms 119, 133 

robnr 395 

rorum 316 

Rotunda after nomen dedit 434 

rumpuntur jgnes, etc i ; mmpere iter 

373 
nipis, nomin. 461 
saoer 464, 557 
sanguis 100 

Sartorius on Etna 387, 506 
saturae messes 13 
scaeuos 63 
Scaliger p. 36 37 
securub 9, 645 
Sererus, Cornelius: his claims to be 

author of Aetna p. 33 33 
sideray as gods 34, 44, 53, 68 
siluae 385 
simus 495 
sipho 337 
Birias 346, 585 
sine, ant 103 — 117 
stoic, our author a p. 35 36: vv. 34, 53» 

68, 84, 174, 538 
Strongyle434 
sub tempore 190 
subject changed in the same sentence 367, 

373 
subnectatp. 81 
sustentatus 308 
Symaethus 506 
tamen6o3 
tenax343 

Timanthes' Iphigenia 596 
Timomachus' Medea 595 
torquentur, of the earth 378 ; torquct 609 
trepidat 519 
Triton, artificial 393 
tnrbae 598 

Viigil, allusions to 14, 15 
ultima certamina 17 
uoco, uocuu8=uaoo, uaouus X30 
volcano, extinct, between Naples and 

Cumae 430 

ut! 343 
utraque 533 
water-organ 396 397 
Wenisdorf p. 37 
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